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IV HEN an Author produces a work to the 

Public, it has been uſual for him to offer 
ſome' reaſons for his undertaking, or ſome apo- 
logy for his preſumption. But where motives 
may be generally underſtood, it is unneceſſary 
to explain. The feelings of a writer are eaſily 
imagined ; and every attempt to conceal his 
views, or to divert attention from them, muſt 
end either in awkward affectation, in mean pre- 


varication, or in direct falſehood. 
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In fact, publication ies no. > apology. * 
the Mes 1 an edu ri b to adventure, 


- T4 4 The world 1 at liberty to receive or to reject | 
| every book. Some may be raiſed into tempo- 
rary fame, on the momentary whirhwind. of po- . 


r 
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1 5 pular rage. Some may get into notice by venal 8 = ; | 


_ praiſe but where there i is no ir trinſic merit, he 5 


„ | glittering meteor, will. vaniſh. into 
neglect, and irretrievable oblivion. 
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Since erery v writer muſt be confidexed a very - 
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* Pai judge of his own works, he cannot rea · 


ed 


1 ſonably expect to be heard i in his own f favour x = 


I and the Author of theſe Sermon, even if 3 7 
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2 thought 


| thought the had FEAR Kol: rocorniandaldhs; . 


would not be willing 1 to f peak for himſelf. He | 


f intimatiog hat there 18 5 


' bas rather 5 deſire * 
not, than what he thinks may be found in his 
performance. He gatters himſelf, then, that his Nh 
| ſentiments are not il ibe ral, and his doctrines not 
arrogant. He has not dwelt on ſpeculative 5 


ſubj ects. He ſincerely venerates the Goſpel, 
admires the purity, the ſublimity of its prin- 
- ciples, and its univerſal charity. Satisfied with 
his own faith, he diſclaims bigotry, and re- 
ſpects the ſentiments of every honeſt mind, of 5 
5 c whatever densiinbtie. Ik, therefore, from . 
-theſe Sermons none ſhould receive pleaſure, 1 it is 
to be preſumed none can rake offence ; ; and if 5 
they obtain no notice, they can only. return - - 
the obſcurity- from- which- they emerge. But 
ſhould one humble diſpoſition gain inftruQtion, 


one * temper be confirmed, one devout 


4 He 7 5 5 character 


A | pious — in 1 this too careleſs ara i ; 

age, de preſer vii 5 m | of | rſe of f impiety by 
the peruſal of this Volume, the author will re- 
ceive the higheſt ſatisfaction ; and it is to be 
hoped; without tranſgreſling a becoming x mo- 
deſty, may congratulate himſelf, 


as not been i in vain. 


- - ALRRAFA. 
Page 60, line 8, for falls, read, fall. 
92, —— 13, for Sens: read, ineffcacions 
10, 9, for has, read, have. 
216, —— laſt, for like the horſe i in a race, read, as in a race. 
227, — 10, for 218 W read, force of convictions 
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But 1 tay 05 you u, 10 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pron: li 


: which deſpitefully, Ule y. u and perſecute 8 n 7 N vo. 
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no penny 
- al ly, recommend a perſon to the 
opinion of. the he world. than that of bebe r bolence. 
gives a luſtre to virtues, which might, appe: 
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Some extol i a becauſe they, are on- 
{fry for conforming 
ore are willing that 
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Aber thould exempt pt them from e of a 
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10 fecomment themſelves by doing fo. 


exalt the nature of man. 


Oy . On Als 12 of W 


| 09/0 nature, and ſupply the good, which they 
are not willing to produce at their own ex: 


niſe. Others Will praiſe it, becauſe they hope 
What 
oy e to _ they flatter themſelves 
actiſe. Rut in addi- 
tion to theſe motives, there is ſomething inhe- 
rently engaging in benevolence. The good feel 
its delights; the poor experience its benefits. 


The modeſt are encouraged by kindneſs; and 
the afflicted conſoled by ſympathy. This vir- 
tue is not only amiable, but alſo. confidential. : 
Thoſe whom we knew to be capable. of feeling, 
we are willing to truſt. Men, who have no 
compaſſion for others, may be unjuſt, oppreſſ- 


ive, revengeful; but they, who can bleed for 


+ the preſent calamities, or who are anxious to 
i prevent the future diſtreſſes, of their fellow-crea- 
tures, we may preſume, will not voluntarily pro- 
duce that miſery which they have the tenderneſs 


to pity, nor crea 
dan ſo ſenfibly anticipate. 


te that wretchedneſs which they 
great attribute of the Deity ; + it muſt therefore 


engaging feature in the character of our great 


Redeemer; and in the imitation of him eonſiſts i 


the perfeQion'of the Christian. e 
. | oo, Bene- 


Benevolence 18 a 


It formed the moſt 


X 


3 vil a again be acting * "YM 
- conſequences which are khown to attend the 
"Too Mn An implacable diſpoſition/ is 

ſcourge to itſelf, but a torment to 
e A therefore who dread the one will 
rar the other; and the lights in the portrait f 
the good man, will oy more brilliant from * 


1 contraſt of ſhadow. 


This virtue has werde the kigheſ ons; 
tion in the precepts of the Goſpel: The bene. 
volence of nature is heightened | * einn 
charity. Thoſe inſtinctive feelings, 
great Creator has implanted in the PORE porn 
by that. law of conſcience, which is univerſal _ 
and irreſiſtible, have been ann by the Soni of 
God to expand and to operate, 
On beneyolence is founded a redfitreſs. + to 
n injuries. This diſpoſition of mind is, 
however, difficult to be attained. The preju- 
 dices of education, the violence of unreſtrained 
paſſions,” the ſelfiſhneſs of individuals, and ill 
| habits long indulged, war againſt it. The 
gratification of ſome paſſions: depends on the 
tranſgreſſion of the duty. For un happily; 
through ignorance and indifcretiin; the prin- 
ciples of revenge are commonly ſown in the 
minds of children; their early reſentments are 
5 1 15 133; 


eneouraged, and their tempel inflamed. 


Thus 


our vanity, our ſelf-love, our eee e 4 70 5 
pruned of thts luxuriance before we can prac- 
tiſe it. Where theſe can be indulged at the ex 
penſe of another man, who will be reſtrained 
from an exceſs which at once pleaſes ſo many 
e ſatisfies fo many intereſts? We 
muſt firſt be convinced that it is advantageous to 
e, the licentiouſneſs of paſſion, before we 


Hall be: induced to do ſo. 


1 * 
rs. | & > 
: 4 


ied by experie! 
{elves of all preſent intereſts ; and therefore few : 
are found, Who are ready to relinquiſh an imme- 


ce. 


But this muſt be aſ- 


We: muſt diveſt» our- 


diate indulgence for a remote advantagG 
In the Jewiſh ſyſtem of morality it was not 


deemed improper to retaliate. 


Thou ſhalt loue 


thy neighbour, and hate thy enemy, ſaid that law, 
- as quoted by our bleſſed Saviour in the verſe 
But in his more pure _ 
perfect doctrines we are raiſed above all little 


preceding the text. 


prejudices. 


We are inſpired with views of an 


heavenly nature, and all the objects . 


conſideration vaniſh before them. 1 
you, ſays he, Love ao e be 


a4 you. 


* 4 * * 


ao * 
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7 them that 


Some will object to EM JoQrine- 110 . 


* others bility.” Mean indeed it 


- 


| On the Tote meſs of Injuries, 75. 
- appear to 


hoſe, who cannot comprehend 
the ſublimity of the Chriſtian duties; who can- 

not perceive that they are derer eee to the 
temper of divinity: by % learning Cbriſi. And 
difficult will they ſeem to thoſe, who have never 
reſtrained the violence of their own paſſions. 
Lt ſuch then know; that to forgive is the proof 


of true dignity; ; but to indulge reſentment, the 


mark of a low mind; of a mind enſſaved to 
little are and the __ 1 nn _ 
fions. 4% AN e ee 

At may BPR dagen in 8 e we af to 


7 anderſiand the injunction of the text. We can 


endeavour at forbearance with reſpect to our 
enemies, but muſt we alſo do good to them that 
hate us d ls it not ſufficient to abſtain from a re- 
taliati n; but muſt we alſo be e in ann, 


gooc Pk evil? a % n 5 


Let us ſtate thi: Gaal of our nts; his: 
he gave this ney or of: the en to e 
it Was given. F 291 OWE | 22 

- The words flute) text are a "wh of. tha PR 
mon on the mount. Our Lord was addreſſing 
two deſeriptions of men; his immediate follow 
ers, and the mixed multitude. By the former 
theſe precepts were to be obſerved literally. 
e were to be ſent into the world, and ex- 


4 Pot 


N 


bal to a fries of — in iis n . 
They were to ſuffer many 
. fats bis ae, and to count it gain that 
they were afflicted. The ſame precepts were 
5 e ie de ene to all who heard them, 
5 and to all who ſhall learn them. And how they 
. are to be underſtood, is evident from the nature 
af ſome other exhortatiens delivered at the ſame 
time. Le have heard, ſays our bleſſed Saviour, 
an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. | But? 
ſay unto you that ye refift not evil, but whoſoever. 
Hall fmite thee on thy right check, turn to him the = 
other alſo. tf any man will ſuc at the law, and 
take away thy coat, let bim have thy clobe alſo. 
And whoſoever ſhall compel thee to go a mile, g 
with: bim Fain. Theſe expreſſions are hyper- 
bolical ; but they ſhow us the true extent of 
a Chriſtian charity. To offer a cheek to the 
ſmiter is needleſs; to give a cloke to him who 
claims only a coat is an act of extravagant 
bounty; ; to go two miles to direct or aid him 
who wiſhes only to be aſſiſted for one, is an 
uſeleſs kindneſs. What then are we to under- 
38 ſtand, but that we ſhould be ready to perform 
| 5 ; more than the mere act of - unavoidable obliga- - | 
tion? that we ſhould rather be patient to bear 
a4, to revenge an r To the immediate 
1, we er 
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Followers of our «bleſſed ee the „ v 
more literal. They were really te to :aller thei 
eres to the late. They were to court dan 

Me are indeed A the kak a 
he WIE but not ' otherwiſe than the right ob 
 ſelfipreſervation will warrant. We are ſo far 
commanded to ſuffer, as not to create IO | 

. reſentment. by unneceſſary provocation 

Could men diveſt themſelves of eee 

rtiality, paſſioi and the errors in 2 
cation en, they would' ſee how reaſonable 
this duty is; and char it would be uſeful tao 
| it, even on motives of preſent advan- 

W 85 It is our ingerbll] as well as our n, 

be at peace with all men. A ſhort intercourſe! ' 
with the world will ſatisfy us of che e 

this obſervation. There are few, *-who have 
lived wn time, who have not found themſelves 
benefited, at an unexpected ſeaſon, by perſons 
from whom they never hoped to deri ve any ad- 
vantage, with: whom too they have ne had: 
ſome cauſe of contention. ee are in 
the number of our friends; whom prejudi 

Have painted in falſe colours, whom miſcor Cep=/ 
tion may have rendered o to us at the firſt 


75 


. 
Gyr 035%) 


impreflion, or miſrepreſentation injured in ur ; 
| eſteem. Now ſuppoſe! we had indulged theſe 
1s ; 3 4 | | = ny 


| e opa ered 
bouus propenſity to break out into any extrava- 
. EE gant acts of paſſion, might we not have mourned: 
| © for the want of the enjoyments we now poſſeſs, 
or have pined in ſolitude, without the conſola- 
tion af that web which. experience. has 
Thus dene mene il. imed 'reſenement, have cre=: . . 
ated enemies where they might have found 
—_ friends, who in a cri cal n hy by a return of 8 
18 malice, have totally deſtroyed their preſent chap=» 
il _-  Pineſs. This is the fate of thouſands, Wy ; 
from the natural uneaſineſs of an unaccommo- 
dating or reſentful diſpoſition; render theinſelyes: : 
hateful to mankind, and then complain that the 
world is not cheir friend. Blaqed are ae meat, 
ſays our Lord, / for they ſhall inherit the earth 
Peace and tranquillity will always ee 8 
7} and thoſe who ſeek for-hap ile 
mind. The peaceable cannot willingly o aden; | 


and the deſtruction of the temper which indulges 
Mi it; and malevolence will often recoil n him 
if 1% who diſcharges it I difficult to encounter 

3 the whole world; and he will Waſte his- life in 
R fretfulneſs WhO lecks retalj atio : 
1.3 N Sabin Fs ch: ks Va! ger FO: 4 1 


1 < a G . 


, 


; and therefore muſt be loved. Rage is che prey 8 


ee net to 518 PP mai + 
with double force: The eee will 
thus become the victim of pa Wen . the ſeom 
ol his'eemies,b Hoon rnd RA 

But ee bn eoihrlreattlolie T lth Are, 
_ tobe boten air nm mende een 
tions it is to be obferved, that reſentment foun ded 
on juſtice differs fronts anger which ariſes from 
| injury The one is guided by 
eee is the unboun 
an impetucus temper. There are many per- 
verſe diſpoſitions in the world; many en . 
themſelves incapable of peace, and | | 
gardleſs; of the quiet of others. A digniſied and 
reaſonable reſiſtance of ſuch is tlie only ſecurity. 
of our happineſs ; ſince'a:tame ſubmiſſion to in- 
juries would ſubject us to the attacks of inſolence, 
the brutality; of cowardice, and the eneroach- 
ments of the overbearing: . man _ a 
erſed our character, or violate pri F 
in ſome eſſential point. In theſe, wad; N 
inſtances, we are to expreſs ſueli reſentment as 
he natural rights of :ſelf-preſervation, the laws 
of our country, and the rere 
permit, But here ve m 


ded freedom of 


wecken too! dee * . anger does not 
ways ariſe in a ratio rtionate to the offence. 

We nen e aden of inferior qualities 

an m en inen more proud of ſcience 


| achantags than of merit Ix deſerved z more 
worth. Hence ieee reflections on ran 


Virtue with greater patience than on their qua- 
| Ons of mind or body. Many will flame 


Ae of party, who can hear the . fine . 
gion inſulted, or the name of God: blaſphemed, * 
vith a perfect indifference.” And yet if the one 
Is at all eftimable, it muſt. be infinitely more ſo 
than the other. The Scriptures ſay, Be qe angry 
and fin not, neither let the ſun go down on your 
paſſion be We may be offended at the fault 
of another, but ſhould never entertain perſonal 
hatred j and ſhould endeavour to correct every 
ſudden guſt of nN ee all a e h e ll 
and care. i ER | 
Some men conceive 3 haſtily. Th ey 
are ſoon inflamed, and as ſoon forget their an- 
Ser. ma are 88 offenſive, becauſe the effect 
den To 97 * Eph. e hulT 0 


. 


of their ungovernable fury gener 
themſelves. When the temporary i 
ends, they have to repair injuries by: een, 
ſubmiſſions, by painful Were eh of mit 


there is a deſcription of men who: — 
pers ſo oppoſite to the ſweetneſs of the Chai. 
tian, and to every principle of reaſon and natural 
morality, that it can only be diſtinguiſhed: by the 
title of diabolical. Such are thoſe gloomy and 
revengeful tempers, who ſlowly or never forget 
an injury, real or imagined. If any erime may 
deſerve'puniſhment from the beneficent Parent 
of mankind, if any. crime may expect the con- 
demnation of the merciful Judge of the world, 

it ſurely muſt be this. Nor are its effects "leſs: 
painful i in this preſent life, than liable to puniſh» 
ment in future. Such a man will be feared" by 
all, and loved by none. He will be the prey of 
1 diſcontent and of ſplenetic moroſeneſs; 
diſcontented becauſe not able always to reach the 
object of his malevolence, and ſoured becauſe 
diſappointed. The progreſs of hatred is moſt 
alarming and painful. It begins with a ſmall 
diſguſt, and ends in a ſettled averſion. It 3 
at the ſucceſs of its object; and whether-it has 
power or not to injure others, has no peace it- 
| ſelf. 


9 
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5 at on 
muſt Þ ſuffer boyd the inir 


recommended in the text highly inſtru: 


ebene ſeems wy | 


| He tratrchl — its eee nm i ion 


the 1 We are ſo united N 
nnexions of ſocial life, that que: ; part b 
J of another. þ 5 „ 


tr C. ion W on 1 ; 


0 elk, ana fink Uke Sampſon, i in the houſe of | 


r the ruins: . his own anch and 0 


violence have effected. EG 


On the whole, then, we e Wal find. hs 3 5 
ental to 


happineſs in our preſent ſtate; for if oe reſolve 


| berech daily offences we may chance to 


ar e can never be at peace. So ready are . 
he greater part of mankind to offend: Some 


defighedly, arid ſome without intention; ſome os 

from ignoranee ; ſome from officious folly; and 
ſome from miſtaken nen „ that we muſt 
be continually tormented tior 

ger. It would therefore be a Sidicious determi- 

nation, When ſuch characters indulge ee 


b 
. 81 
= — 


: | and an 5 


ſelves in expreſſions which are capable of a 


double conſtruction, always to underſtand thein 
in the moſt favourable. By ſuch an interpreta- 


tion, ſatiręe muſt loſe its acrimony, and ill- nature 
Us? | VVööWJL be 


or 4% e hee. 1 
be ed of ite ; ſucceſs. - By ſuch a conduct 
e ſhall Her our on cate a: adorn; the | 

patient religion of the humble Jeſunns. 
But after all, there is no argument ſo fordible 
7 in favour of the duty recommended in the text, 
as that which our bleſſed Saviour has himſelf 
advanced. Tf, Fe forgive. not men their argſpalſee, 


neither will. your. Father, aubich is in heaven, for- 
give your treſpaſſes.: | Numerous. are the. offences 5 


of which We are daily guilty, and of the abe, 
neſs of the Almighty we have conſtant need; 


and We can never expect God to ſhow. us merey, 


| 2m we ſhow it to men. 1-36 bag nia 
Let us then follow the = $i Ties meck Re- 
5 dernen. Behold een but not reviling! 
on the entail ply and e ex cpiring i in n the-agonie 
of death ! You hear no malicious or 
word eſcape his lips: And when his perſecutrs 
mock him with their ſenſeleſs pity, even faint- 


IJ 


ing with pain, and dying under their barbarous- 


inſults, hear him exclaim, F. orgive them, Lord ? 


they know not what they do ! He had enemies, 


but thoſe he loved ; he had perſecutors, but for 
thoſe he prayed. They ſought. to do him evil, 


but he forgave and bleſſed them. They em- 
birtered his days by ee, and curtailed the 
number 
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OTTER of the 157 a premature and darkeſt 


death; but 1 _ 0 ee to . ne 
e e else Q; e 


Let us never r loſe | ok of this bright and per- 


fect example. The” Sctiptures repreſent us to 


be here as pilgrims and ſtrangers, who ſeek a 


happy place where all enmity muſt ceaſe. Let 


render the beſt fervice to the God of 


More durable reſt; Let us then put away all 


malice, and travel on together in peace; and as 
we hope to meet hereafter, let us noty unite in 


friendſhip, that we may be prepared for that 


us remember, that our preſent contentions are 


vain, and of ſmall importance; that the objects | 
are momentary, atid will ſoon be uſeleſs ; that 


our future emulation will alone be, who ſhall 


his tranquil kingdom, where 
where e and love, ſhall meet to- 
1 „ e bs 
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ON THE INORDINATE LOVE OF PLEASURE. 
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the word Peaſure, which is here o 

the love of God, we may underſtand 
either ſuch gr eee ee eee immoral 
in a rg or ee ee in them- 


' ſelves, 


aries 975 vice, as to- awe or taken ne Ne d of 
virtue before they are ſenſible of their danger. 
In che former inſtance dhe outlines of . Sagen 
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errors, which 
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have no ſtandard by which we can readily mea- ” 

| fare our ſtate. The degrees of virtue and vice - 
are leſs defined; we are cherefore more eaſily 
and unwarily involved in the conſequences of 
error. In the verſes preceding the text, St. Paul 
deſcribes to his beloved Timothy the characte- 
riſtic vices of the age, and it ſeems to be pro- 
bable, that, by the phraſe Lovers of Pleaſure, he 
intends to include not only thoſe who were at- 
tached to pleaſures poſitively vicious, but thoſe 
_ careleſs. and volatile offenders alſo, who, through 
an-extrayagant and inceſſant round of frivolous 
delights, were, if not wilfully immoral, ſcarcely = 2 
to be called virtuous; if not deliberately bad; yet 
| negligent - in their conduct. Taking it for 
| granted then, that we allow all immoral pleaſures 
m be ſinful, I ſhall proceed to ſhow the danger- 
BP = oys effects of an immederate purſuit of thoſe, = 


which are conſidered as innocent in reg 
or indifferent in their nature. 

Men are apt to Gs e "% Moot can 
up purſuit of that which is innocent, be inju- 
ious, to the ſoul? Are we not ſent here to par- 
take of the bounties of God? Is not the enjoy. 
ment of them a mean of expreſſing our grati · 
tude to the giver? The Almighty is not a churliſh 
98 He 1 gelight! in the happineſs of his 


1 ereatures; 


7 — 


— 


| kfeptures; 3 Fob} mall We een eh 

abridge ourſelves. of that portion. which he be- 
; Hom? This reaſoning would be concluſive, if 
=}, could be proved that the full Enjoyment: of » 


our: wiſhes. would conduce to the perfection of 


enjoyment of the ſenſes is exquiſite only at in- 
tervals, but painful by continuance, like. light, 
which } 1 pleaſurable to the exe but which pop 


happineſs... But if the reliſh-of thole bounties 
depends on the mode ai nd degree of uſe; if fas 
tiety of itſelf creates inſenſibility. to bliſs; if every 
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55 pable if diſcerning aceutately between good. and 


evil; if his law, who gave us the power of en- 


= | joyment,; is neceſſary. to teach us the uſe of it, 
it will then follow that we can only find happi- 


neſs by that light, which ſhall lead us to all 
truth. And where but in the Goſpel of Jeſus 


| Chriſt ſhall we find it? Now in this there are 
certain duties which are required of us as ſub- 


Jets to a ſuperior, as creatures, who are under a 
natural obligation to a great and Kind, benefac- 


tor. Such duties are indiſpenſable, not only 


becauſe they are commanded by infinite wiſdom, ? 
but becauſe they are conducive to our own. in- 
\ tereſt promote our dwn happineſs, and preſerve 


us from certain and inevitable e The firſt 


- 


„ and 
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Wi great commandment is, that we ſhould love 
God; that we ſhould love Him as a fütable re- 
turn for his manifold, his inexprelſible bounty to 
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Aus: Not becauſe the Kerb is at all adequate 
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to the obligation, but becauſe the ſame Foodneſs Fo. 


which induces our Almighty Parent to confer | 
the benefit, has been graciouſly pleaſed to accept 


the retribution, and becauſe i it is the only poſſible 


return we can make. The earneſt language of 


Sceripture exhorts us to love God with all our 


ſtrength, with all the heart, and with the whole . 


foul; which command includes every power, | 
every ſentiment and affection of the mind. 
Again, a proof of this love is, that we keep his 


commandments; ; that we obey thoſe laws Which 


are not diftated by capricious power, but which ; 


are: indiſpenſable 1 in the nature of things, and 
which are the more indiſpenſable to us, becauſe ” 


they are the foundation of all our expectations 5 


„ 
» * 
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* 
4 


be eternal happineſs or miſery. | 

Now, as we are circumſtanced, the great 
er is, leſt the purity of our affections 
| ſhould be polluted by attachments of a ſubordi- | 


nate nature, leſt the gratification of neceſſary ns 


wants, and of temporal deſires, ſhould ſupplant bY 


chat firſt and beſt object of our love, to which 
al other Ao mould be ſubſervient, and ho 


ſeems 


? 
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- Oh the inrdinate Love of Piave, e 
ee to claim it with a Parental anxiety. As; 
the ws of God are the foundation of our fu- 
ture expectations, we, ſhould be ſolicitous to 
guard the avenues of the heart, leſt, through the 
wantonneſs of | folly, or the levities of indiſere- 
tion, we ſhould admit the enemy of the ſoul, y 
and exchange the glories of eternity for the mi- | 
n recompence of momentary pleaſure. ihe „ 

From theſe poſitions! one obvious 1 
mill follow: Pleaſure can only be good to man, 
when it is agreeable. to God. If it interferes. 


with his commands, if it induces: us to love him 


letz, and to neglect his worſhip. for purſuits of / 
leſs. importance, or a vicious nature, it muſt be 
morally evil; and can only be innocent when 
purſued within the bounds preſcribed . reve- 
lation, by reaſon, and by conſcience. , 33 15 

: Let us now conſider that ſpecies of bee 


| Which is diſtinguiſhed by the title of amuſing, : 


which has no acknowledged mark of evil, and 


which, within proper reſtrictions, cannot be in- 
Jurious. From the infirmities of the human 


nature, relaxation from ſeverer purſuits becomes 


neceſſary. In arduous undertakings our ſpirits 


fail. We can no more bear to look intenſely on 
a fixed point with the eye of the mind, than we 
can to look on the face of the ſun with the vi- 

8 5 
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ſual organs, A 0 
be deranged by a variety 


cated kr ce be d 
ay the underſtanding- The 
ges of le! mind, like thofe of the bot Food 
deſigned for reſt, It is reſt Which gives vigour 
to labour, and labour procures the pl eaſures of”. 
reſt. Hence it has been found neceſſary to in- 
vent various modes of relaxation, to prevent the 

faculties from decay. But when amuſement 
: ſupplies the place of action, as it too often does, 
and inſtead of ferving as a pauſe from labour, 
becomes the chafm which ſeparates a chain f 
laudable Plirfiroyit d mo to be branded with 


the title of diffipi It i isno lone . 


er innocent 
or indifferent in its ring and instead 6f reſtor- 
ing mental ſtrength, incipacitates us for enjoy- 
ment, For what vigour can be expected from 
a mind enervated by floth or trifling ? ? Does the 
inſe& that ſports i in the fun, or plays on the ſur - 
face of the water, produce the honey of the in- 
duſtrious bee? or do men ufually attain knows 
ledge without application, or gain riches with- | 
out induſtry? In our moral ftate it is exactly 
the fame. Labour is neceffary for the acquire. 
ment of virtue, and vigilance to preſerve it; but 
a mind which is in a conſtant ſtate of relaxation 
— e e ad} 10th 


muſk ever be unguard i, 00 lage ever bei inea- 
Fa fo od 'ddra core 
If we turn to de ted writings, we. 0 has. 
find them full of extiottations: to watchfylndſs - 
and prayer. We are there frequently and,affecs 
tionately warned of the enemy that goeth about 
to devour. We are taught that temptatiens 
hourly ſurround us: ; that hidden rocks and trea- 
Cherous quickſands render every advanck i in the 
voyage of life dangerous. We are told of terrors; 


more than ſufficient to ſhake our conſtancy 3.0 


deluſive pleaſures, which are ever ſhedding their 
: poiſons around us; and how-ſhall we.eſcape fach 


| ſeeret dangers or ſuch terrible conflicts, the ar- 


rows which fly by night, the peſtilence which 
walketh in the noon-day, unleis by pteſerving a 4 


trie and perpetual . N 12 5 9 
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which admit temptation? ß 11 
Virtue, we may be atme PP tobe ac- 


quired by laborious trials, and by unwearied per- 


ſeverance; and that is not virtue which is not 


| habitual. . It does not- conſiſt in a caſual diſpo- | 
ſtition of the mind; it is not a caprieious choice 


of NY active to-day, and negligent to-mor- 


5 0 ſhould be uniform, regular, and con- 


Po dn. Let us then recollect the paſt dangers we 


os have 
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often we have chaneed to 
err even with the beſt intentions, and we maſt 
be ſenſiblo of the neceſſity of that divine exhort- 
ation, Let him that nenn he ſtandeth, take 
heed left: he fall. dar omar aig bur 
The effect of ene e aud a too eager dune Y 
ſuit of pleaſure, muſt ever be to deſtroy the har- 
mony and tranquillity of the mind. It ruffles 
that ſettled calm, which is neceſſary ſor the con- 


templation of ſerious objects; and has therefore | 8 


been properly called the perpetual intoxication h 
of ſoul.” For can that man be diſpoſed for me- 
| ditation, w who is agitated by a tempeſt of unſet⸗ 5 
tled paſſions? Can the pure duties of religion be 
purſued amidſt the engagements of ſenſe, the pol- 
lutions of licentiouſneſs, the noiſe of riot, or the 
flutter of little purſuits? The mind occupied in 
the attainment of wiſdom, is like the calm water, 
which reflects the ſurrounding c objects wi h trath 
and perſpicuity. {Diſturbed by diſſipation, i „„ 
Ml ihralien ſurface, where a thouſand. Mig apts are 5 
playing in rude and ORE lines, and no- 
_ - thing is clear or intelligible. d 
If it ſhould be aſked, whether 1 may 5 
not be of ſuch a nature as at once to relax and 
| en the mind—certaiuly it e But the 
„„ „„ poblie 


Pp. blic amu em ents PRE ee, general. at- 
tention of the world, are rather the inventions 
7 of thoſe: who are averſe to thinking; contriv- 
ances to Gill. up the tedium of idleneſs, and to 
| ee with ſome employment, however trifling, 
thoſe who are not engaged in the purſuit of wil 


1 dom, and have a m_ nn to ere ee 
1 ok of thought. 


From hence we 3 3 the il ech 
| which attend on the intemperate uſe of pleaſure ; 
of which none is more dangerous than that ſug- - 
geſted in F. the text, leſt we ſhould F become too 
fond of the world, and forget Him who, has 
given us all good things to enjoy, but who expects 
that they ſhould be uſed with moderation, and 


repaid with gratitude. In the natural world the 
bounties of Providence are not diffuſed for 


waſte, nor deſigned for inactivity. The rains 
which deſcend to give fertility to che earth, to 
ſupply the ſources of refreſhing, fountains, and 
to form the. channels of commerce, return again 
ia rarefied vapours to renew their ſalutary office. | 
The vegetation: which is then nouriſhed, repays _ 
with pleaſant fruit or with grateful fragrance. 
In the Scriptures we are exhorted to cheriſh" the 
divine influence of the Spirit, and taught, that 


every 


As the joys of a future ſtate are the objects of 


. 10 ere bleſſedneſs of immortality for plea- 
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every branch which beareth not good fr 
ewn down and eaſt into the fire. 


ſpeculation, as the things eternal are not ſeen, it 


88 


we may ſafely conelude that no ca er e 


lovers of pleaſure are lovers of God. 


Let the libertine then only fly to iceffintarinifs- : 
ments to ſhun reflection; let the ſenſualiſt only 


| fink in the f fleep of pleaſure but let not thoſe 


who claim the inheritance of ſaints, who call on 
the name of Chriſt, loſe the ineſtimable rewards 

of eternity in the purſuit of giddy diſſipation, or 
the falſe enjoyment of a moment. Let not fach 


_ tures, | 


zs indifpenſable for us to abſtract ourſelves occa- 
flonally from the world of ſenſe. He who never 
_ hidulges himſelf is ſerious meditatios 
a a poor conception of religion. It i is by a ſerious _ 
and fixed conviction of the value of out future 
| Intereſts, that we gain a victory over the world. 
The love of pleaſure is a paſſion which will ſoon 
claim the whole heart, and compel us to ſurren- 
det every wiſh for freedom. The enemy of 
mankind propoſes this temptation, not only be- 
cenuſe it is palatable; but becauſe it is intoxicating; 
and ſo fatal is it to the intereſts of religion, that 


„ muſt have | 


On the inordinate Lo 


F fares] which haves! no ab $6 


is folly to forfeit the privileges of the Goſpel for 


the pleafures of ſin, it muſt be an inconcelrably 
greater folly to loſe them from inattention r 


indolence. 


Obſerve then the 3 of our bleſſed ; 

| Lord, Does: not he exhort you to frequent 
meditation and prayer? Do you, in conform ” 
ance to his precepts and his example, often retire 


to your cloſets, and call your ways to remem- 


brance? Do you, in obedience to his order, ſe- 
parate yourſelves from the gay, the thoughtleſs, 
the diffipated multitude, to watcli and IN: * | 


ye fall into temptation ? _ 


To conclude : The duties of moto ny 
prayer are no leſs profitable than indiſpenſable. ” 
The wiſdom of man, in obedience to the com- 


mands of God, has appointed ſeaſons when we 


may have leiſure from the cares and occupations. 
of life to forget the world, and anticipate the 
future. Let us not ſpend that day particularly, 


which is deſigned for ſo important a purpoſe, 


in frivolous or guilty purſuits ; and let us not 
think the periodical duties of ſeaſons ſufficient 


for the attainment of the invaluable pleaſures of -. 
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hich raiſe appetite, but never ſatisfy it. If it 4 
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| Tnaſmuch as ye have done it unto-one of che leaſt of 5 
065" 0 ne ye 1 your: * e me. 
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FE HE efagter, from whence the text is. 1 
lected, is no leſs remarkable for its ſubli- 
mity, than for the importance of the information 
which it affords. It repreſents to us, in the moſt 
ſtriking and pathetic manner, ſome of the events 
of that awful day, when the innumerable race of 
rational beings ſhall be called to a ſtrict account 
for the application of the ſeveral talents com- 
mitted to their magagement; for their man 
improvement, and their ſocial conduct. 

There is, however, no minute or circum- 
Hantial - deſcription of the events which are to 
5 happen at that ſolemn period. We are only 
told, in general terms, that the righteous will be 
word. % obs "HE 
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0 . "MI the 3 that Far 15 mall by 
enter on the fruition of the moſt perfect and pers 


manent happineſs; that the unrighteous ſhall be 


condemned to inconceivable and eternal miſery; 
hall for, ever be ſecluded from the contempla- 


tion of infinite wiſdom, and the enjoyment of 


infinite. goodneſs; that whilſt the ſeat of the 5 
bleſſed ſhall reſound with the joyful and tri- 


_  umphant acclamations of beatified and glorious 

ſpirits, the diſmal regions of the wicked ſhall = 
echo with the ſighs of deſpair ; ſighs which ſhall | 

not pervade the ears, nor awaken the . 


hon, of unſatisfied juſtice. bo 

In this awful period, however, virtue is to 
receive a certain reward. For, tbe King Jhall ſay 
to them on the right hand, Conte, ye bleffed of my 


father, inherit the kingdom 2 4 for you from 
_ the Foundation of the world : 

| gred, and ye gave me meat; thirfty; und ye gave 
me drink; I was a flranger, and ye took me in; 
naked, and ye clothed me; I was fich, and Je vi. 
fited me; I was in pee, and ye came unto me . 


But becauſe true benevolence knows no con- 


ſeciouſneſs of merit in acts of goodneſs; ſince it 
operates from the inſtinctive feelings of an ex- 
cellent i nature; becauſe it is ſenſible of no  often= 


* March, xl. 34, 35, 6. 


e 


I was an hun-. 


tatious ves ; bh ecauſe true Chriſtian cha- 
rity, according to the eee. ai deln 
tion, vaunteth not itſelf; is not puffed u 
fore the good are here beautifully deleribed 20 
unconſcious of the merit imputed to the 
They exclaim, Lord, when, jau we thee. = 5 
 bungred, and fed tbee? or thirfly, and gave thee. 
drink? When, ſaw. "wwe thee a Arranger, and took 
| thee in? or naked, and clothed thee? .or- when 
ſaw de thee ict or in priſon, and came unto thee 2 
And the King ſhall anſwer, and ſay unto them, 
Verily 1 fay unto you, inaſmuch/as ye haue dons it 
unto one of the 2 of theſe my brethren, ye baue 
done it unto me. V. 37, 38, 39, 40. After ſuch, 
a declaration, 1 ſurely, has no reaſon tolook _ 
down with contempt on the poor, dignified with 
the honourable title of the brethren of Chriſt. 
And ſhall not the ſelfiſh bluſh to turn aſide from 
the needy, who are thus ſubſtituted as the repre- 
ſentatives of our beſt and moſt aun Aer. | 
factor? 1110 
N . rae in "his: 3 all 
the merit of virtue is aſcribed to acts of bene vo- ; 


lence; to. clothing the naked, and feeding the _ 


: re Whoever ſeriouſſy conſiders the i Sn 


eee pe 


\ 


- 


2D ox bee | 


bean kit ee a of Chriſtian | 


charity, will not wonder, that this divine virtue 
ſhould be ſelected as a brilliant example of un 1 
verſal perfection. Our bleſſed Saviour is not 
here immediately mee any particular 
duties to our practice: He merely draws a pro- | 
minent feature, to convey an idea of an univer- 

fal character. Other acts of moral virtue may 
prove the higheſt ſource of intellectual fitisfac- 
tion, of internal peace, or divine conſolation, to | 


coach individual; but they only negatively Ir 


the world. The humility of the modeſt, or the 


meekneſs of the peaceable, ultimately. tend to 
the quiet and happineſs of ſociety, in their 


effects. But if we do no good to others, our 


virtue reſembles the ſolitaty duties of the hermit; | 


it may be practiſed with equal ſucceſs in the de- 
ſert: It is even lefs than the righteouſheſs of the ; 


Seribes and Phariſees, who ſtill did. ſome good, 
. though « on a principle of oſtentation. Whereas, 


philanthropy is an active virtue, and a poſitive 
good; it runs on in an endlefs channel, always 
refreſhing like the cooling ftreams ; or like the 
ſun it invigorates, it cheers, and pervades all 
nature; and nothing i 1 hid 4855 the brat thereof *, 5 


» Plalm XV. 6. 15 . 
| Indeed, 


late, nor friendſhip grow warm. 


. 0 


Indeed, it may a wha 


3 * 


; any: inen can exiſt, where good-will to man- 

kind is wanting: Perfect they cannot be, and 
ſplendid they will never ſeem; for where bene 
volence is naturally deficient in the texture of the 


mind, or has not been duly cultivated, there 


muſt be an abſence of every thing which is ami- 
able. Other virtues will require a good prin» 
ciple to render them perfect, and luſtre to make 
them pleaſing. Many will loſe their beauty; 
and ſome their dignity. Many will want force, 
begun with languor and degenerating into ſelf- 
iſhneſs. All will operate in a narrow ſphere, 

and exiſt on a little ſcale. Patriotiſm cannot di- 
The ſeſfiſh 
man is the friend of none; but on ede bene vo- 

lent you may rely : Their own natural feelings 

will ſecure you from injury; and their 'own 

Innate principles will animate chem to en ü 
your advantage. 0 i 
There is another reaſon ok „ or 
charity, ſhould be conſidered,; by our bleſſed 
Maſter, as the great outline of general virtue. 
Look over the whole arrangement and combi 
nation of created matter. Obſerve how it is diſ- 
poſed to produce univerſal | benefit. Examine 
too o the moral government of Providence in the 
Ds: - ny 


| 36 5 nee Schiols . 
diſpoſal of events which concern N and : 
vou will: diſcover. eminent traces of unexcep- 
tionable and unlimited tenderneſs. Is not the 
good of the whole admirably connected, and in- 
ſeparable from the good of each? Does not the 
ſun ſhine, and the rain fall alike on all? Does 
not the divine benevolence act on a grand and 
comprehenſive ſcale? Is it not influenced by the 
moſt magnificent principles? And may not that 
perfection be conſidered as the firſt excellence of 
man, which ſeems to be, as it were, the ſoul of 


the divine operations? Conſider too, what was 


the great object of a revelation of the divine 
will. Was it not to unite all mankind under 
one common intereſt, under one univerſal Pa- 
rent, and by the reciprocal ties of mutual good- 
poſſible extent; to include even enemies within 
its boundleſs ſphere? Is it not calculated to re- 
move all narrow prejudices, and to enlarge all 
ſocial virtues? And is not every page of its ſa- 
cred compoſitions full of exhortations to univer- 
ſal love, and to unlimited benevolence? Does it 
in any inſtance interfere with the happineſs of 
ſociety ? ? Does it attempt to gain votaries by 
ne or compel men to embrace its doc- 
trines by violence? Does it endeavour to win 
a „ 


TP 


ody; School Recommt ded. 


you to any intereſt of its own? Or Toi! it cd | 

you by any other influence than the impulſe of 
that heavenly. Spirit which will "er whe: Ing 

with all peace and joy ?; oli ob 
Ass benevolence, e 18 0 3 in 
| roſe, and ſo evident in all the deſigns of the 
Almighty. Providence, we need not wonder; that 
the Son of God ſhould expreſs the whole of 
virtue in his character of the juſt, in the laſt 
day, by this amiable affection 6f the mind. 

Philanthropy, however, owes much of its 
| perfeRtion to Revelation, which has enlarged its 
limits, extended its views, defined its degrees, 


* 


and increaſed its objects. Human benevolence 


is heightened and finiſhed to the laſt degree, and 
in the utmoſt extent, in the comprehenſive 
0 ſcheme of Chriſtian charit;:ß;ñ „ 

HFlaving thus far enlarged, by: Way of com- 
menk, on the text, I ſhall employ the remaining 
part of our time in conſidering, in the moſt con- 
eiſe manner poſlible, firſt, the motives which 
ſhould influence us to the practice of charity; 10 

Secondly, The nee and the manner of 
performing: „ | 

And laſtly, ſhall, by way of Siber recom- 
os to you. the inſtitution, which is the occa- 


hon of the preſent redn! ee 
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Mankind conſiſt of two claſſes; ſuch as are 


able to aſſiſt others, or ſuch as are in want of 


aſſiſtanee. It muſt be obvious to every one, 
who thinks for a moment, that the Almighty 


has ſo adjuſted the nature of the world, that the 
abundance of one part may ſupply the deficiency - 
of the other, and thus preſerve the equilibrium fy 
mo; Heiery. This idea is confirmed by the Chriſ- 
' tian religion, which repreſents the rich to be the 
__Hewards of the Almighty, the inſtruments, and 
ſecond means of his Providence; and it is a very 


fatal miſtake to conceive that the whole of our 


fortunes may lawfully be expended in ſupplies _ 


for luxury, for fancy, or amuſement, Beſides S 
this, we cannot employ money to a better ad- 
vantage. Here *avarice may procure a future 

intereſt, and ſenſibility a preſent ſatisfaction. 


For after all that imagination may conceive, 


after all the ſtudied gratifications which fancy 
may invent, no pleaſures will be found ſo ſatiſ- 
factory or ſo exquiſite as thoſe which ariſe from 


acts of benevolence. - The exerciſe of this vit- © 


tue will fill the ſoul with the ſame delightful 
ſenſations, the ſame ſettled compoſure and ſoft- 


neſs, which we experience from the effect of 


plaintive ſounds, Like muſic it will calm the 


Peſurbations, and reſtore the tranquillit ity, of the 


mind 3 2 


* for s the ang u the agreement af found 


And ſenſe, the other is the concord of ſouls. 


f therefore to feed. the hungry, and to „ 
the Baked, to conſole afſliction, and to alleviate 
pain, is a taſk pleaſing in itſelf; it muſt come 
recommended to us with all the additional per- 
ſuaſion which ſelf· intereſt or ſeli love can give 
it: For the Saviour of mankind, who exhibited | 
the moſt aſtoniſhing proofs of benevolence in his 
death and paſſion, for the ſalyation of the whole 
world, who has purchaſed for us all the hopes of 
eternal enjoyment, has recommended the poor 
to us in the moſt pathetic and carneſt manner. 
Inaſinuch (ſays he) as ye do it unto our of the leg , 
 #beſe my brethren, ye do it unto: me. | And he has 
given us the higheſt encouragement in the pro» 
"miſe of rewards, the moſt exquiſite in their de- 
gree, and permanent in their duration. 
Will you not then attend to the recommend- 
ation of your beſt Benefactor? of one who died 
for you? Or will you not give n 
who has given you all ? Recollect, only, that 
every inſtance of unkindneſs to 2 ms 
ture, is a refuſal of your aſſiſtance to your moſt 
powerful Patron, and a rejection of the bounty 
which he offers you. Remember too the advice 
nnn . Neuer 
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turn away thy fu 

Face of the Lord he e N Bes ; leſt in * 
day of judgment, when a reſtitution and an | 
account of your talents: ſhall-be demanded, ye 
be rejected with the tremendous ſentence, Caf 
ge | the. unprofitable ſervant into outer darkneſs, 


| where ſhall be wee wet ' gnoſoing 0 teeth. 


V. A 10 a 

Beſides, the exbicifs 10 erstere is ae AY 
ai and in ſome caſes not expenſive; for 
many of che uſeleſs luxuries of the rich, Which | 


they waſte in wanton | extravagance, or in 


thoughtleſs indifference, and the want of which 
they can neither feel nor regret, would be ſuf- 
ficient to elothe thouſands of the naked, and to 
feed rhouſands of the hungry. e 
I am now to conſider the proper a of 
 benevolencs; as well as the manner of N c 
them. F 8 
Charity, ebording to — 85 e . com- 
ee principles of Chriſtianity, includes all 
the race of mankind, however ſeparated from us 
by laws or cuſtoms, by religion or politics. It 
does not divide us from the reſt of the world, 


like the Jewiſh faith, with. confined: diſtinctions, 


with ſupercilious prejudices, or imagined ſupe- 
Tote nor bid us, like che precepts c of the pre- 
NY tended 


Wendel prop let of Arabia; 1 the abies 
with all the fury of enraged and bigoted enthu- 
ſiaſm, or ſheath the ſword in the boſom, which 
we ſhould rather teach to throb' with the joyful 
cines of peace. It ſeeks no empire over the 
minds of men, but that of righteouſneſs and 
love. It bids us bind up the wounds of the un: 
fortunate ſtranger, or the perverſe infidel; and 
gain over the hearts of unbelievers, by all the 
graces of gentleneſs and mild perſuaſion. It 
has gone beyond every ſyſtem of ethics, which 
philoſophy could invent, or the unenlightened 
dictates of humanity inſpire; It teaches us, that 
no enmity is to rob mankind of our affection, 
that we are to ſubdue no foes, but "yt on influ- 
ence of forgiveneſs and love. 91 
The only diſtinction, which che Chriltia 1 
ligion teaches us, is the preference of virtue to 
vice. We are to love the good, and to pity the 
wicked. But whilſt we are to embrace the 
righteous with a cordial affection, we muſt ſtill 
be the friends of ſinners ; ; we muſt endeavour te 
reclaim them with winning mildneſs, and ſtretch 
the friendly arm, left they fink into the abyſs of 
ſin, or the waves a ind. dean ſhould 
overwhelm _ - EO: „ O83 RR 


„ 255 


In 


113 


In ide more confined connexions of life, and 
AIllc0cocial intercourſe, we ſhould remove all the pain, 
W 1 _ od relieve all the diſtreſs, which we may chance 
do view, as far as our power will extend. And 
| here induſtry will claim our firſt attention, a 
good citizens, and infirmity as men, When the 
poor have done all to deſerve praiſe, to ſhun 
want, and to ſerve the public, they muſt have an 
equitable, as well as a natural demand on the 
opulent. And it muſt become the duty of thoſe, 
vxho can aſſiſt their fellow creatures, the brethren 
of their great Redeemer, to do it with the moſt 
complying cheerfulneſs; to reſtore thoſe to 
' proſperity, whom unforeſeen calamities have re- 
duced; toputh thoſe forward in the world, who 
love induſtry ; and to reward and encourage the 
daily labours of thoſe who deſerve well. Imbe- 
eility will likewiſe claim a particular attention, 
The infirmities of age, the ſtrokes of diſeaſe, or 
natural incapacity, muſt call for inſtant aſſiſt. 
ance; and we muſt alleviate that pain, however 
ion can pre- 


— 


produced, which no advice or caution 
vent. 5 
As far as it is in our power, we min: encou· 
| rage virtue; and do all, that is chriſtian and rea- 
| ſonable, to diſcountenance vice. - But when the 


unfortunate are viſited 1 unexpected calamities, 
Ne Te, it 


| 


* wal 4 0 3 


— 


it 18 then POM too: uy to ods error; al 


- mne radar will Nt immediate =, 


relief. 

2M x are «to Is all FR good rg we can. The 
geld of charity is boundleſs; and therefore we 
muſt huſband our talents. with the utmoſt care, 


Me muſt be cautious to give judiciouſly, leſt we. 


ſhould beſtow that bounty on the undeſerving, 
which we may want for merit; leſt we 
| ſhould encourage the indolence of the negligent, 


the profligacy of the diSolore; or the ones 7% 


of the abandoned. 
Eut our charity is not to eh diet to alk 


only. Money will remove inſtant diſtreſs, but 
frequently will not prevent future ' miſcondu@t, 

Neceſſity is often produced by vice or improvi- 
dence. In ſuch inſtances, our property will do 

but little; we muſt impart our prudence, if poſ- 
ſible, to thoſe who want it. We muſt counſel 
the incautious ; we muſt reprove the negligent ; 
ve muſt inſtruct the ignorant, ſupport | the 


_ doubtful, conſole the. "I 1 enn 1 


che penitent. 
There is eber kind of phat by wha 
may aſſiſt our fellow- creatures; by our patron= 
5 age and protection. And here, innocence and 
youth will have the moſt irreſiſtible and urgent 
demands on our compaſſion. We muſt do all 
„%% T6 1 


condeſcending advice and patronage of their . ̃ 
periors, is often the higheſt incitement to the 
induſtry of the poor, to the virtuous conduct of 
the youthful, and to the reformation of the er- 
roneous. Men will be encouraged to walk in 
the paths of virtue, when it leads to honour; 
but that mind will ſoon grow abject, which feels 
neglect; and they will loſe half the pleaſure of 
virtue in this world, who have none to encou- 
rage their endeavours, to OR their conduct, 
0 to reward their % a0lo tion jo Im, 
Another inſtance of charity is, to aces men- 
tit light to the uninformed, - We, who are well 
inſtructed, ſhould teach the ignorant. We ſhould 8 
lend them our abilities, as well as our money; 
for that will indeed afford a temporary ſupport; 
but not all the mines of Peru can fupply the de- 
ficiences of ignorance. Above all, we ſhould 
ſhow them the light of the Goſpel, and teach 
them the knowledge of ſalvation. In imitation 
of our bleſſed Maſter, we ſhould give ſight to 
the blind, and light to them that 1 in aan lagſ 
1 in the ſhadow of death. 1 
One of the moſt effential acts ak; aries, 
* which we can perform for our fellow-creatures, 


is, to prevent crimes, and their uobappy conſe+ 
55 . - quences 
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querices.. With: 9 view was — inflicting 


| planned, which I have. now to ieee to 


your aſſiſtance. r 
The inſtitution of 3 Schools i is aeg 
to promote religion and ſound morals, to reform 


the lower ranks of mankind, to inſpire them 


with a love of induſtry, and to coxrect the pro- 
fligacy of the age. A deſign ſo commendable 


as this, it might be imagined, would meet wick 


no oppoſition: Objectors however there are, 


though few. But, alas! there ever will be obs 


; 5 jectors to every good deſign, in this imperfect 
ſtate! Some will be eee by the pride of 
ſingularity; ſome will ever love money bettet 


than men; ſome will be too proud to adopt 


what they have not propoſed; ſome will enter 


iato no ſchemes but thoſe of ſelf· intereſt; ſome 


have nothin 8 to 2 pare, but: for the qty 


«IF IF 


for ws wants 'of the date e e 


I ſhall endeavour to remove an ack 
ad. has been. offered to this new ſcheme; 


\ / 


and ſhall then point out to you the ee, I 


which it is likely to produce. 


It has been urged, that the inferior 0 of | 


men may be rendered uſeleſs to the community 


* too n much refinement; that by giving them 


6 7 12 | inform- 
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46 Sandy be boo Res 
3 tion, you raiſe their notions above wh 


ſervile occupations of life. b 
"This ane ge Feinde is night my 


| But it is to *. chübrbed, tliat morality: can 
never be prejudicial to any ſociety; on the con- 
trary, we have a divine authority, as well as the 


conſent of reaſon, to ſay, that righteouſneſs ex-. 


alteth a nation. And they ey muſt be very little 
_ acquainted with the nature of education, who 


imagine, that occaſional inſtruction, communi- 


cated by intervals, and that only conſiſting of 


the firſt rudiments of knowledge, will make men 


too wiſe for menial employments. But ſup- 

poſe, on the other hand, that you aceidentally 
diſcover the firſt dawn'of literature to latent ge- 
nius, will not the effect be the moſt pleaſing to 
yourſelves, and uſeful to the public? And may 
it not highly return the obligation in the future 
diſplay and expanſion of its natural powers, thus 


affiſted ? May we not—for why ſhould not ima- 


gination be allowed to indulge herſelf in ſuch 
pleaſing ſpeculations may we not hereafter fit 


| under the ſpacious branches of the plant, which 


we have nouriſhed and reared? May we not 
enjoy the refreſhing ſhade of that luxuriant fo- 


"ue which we firſt taught to ſhoot, and ſhel- 
tered 


7 


* 


3 


' tered from the ſtorm? It 1 pps, 
too, that many of the lower order of men 
 hbour under conſiderable inconveniences, from 
the want of inſtruction; and we muſt be void 


ſeclude thoſe from the comforts of life, ue 
poſſeſs ſo few of its conveniences. Is it our 
duty to keep ignorance till in darkneſs ? Shall 


we not rather impart our light unto men, and 


| teach ' them to glorify our Father, which it in 
heaven? Shall we, who have enjoyed the light 
of the Goſpel, intercept its brightneſs, and caft a 
ſhade on others? When God has ſaid, Let there 
be light in the intellectual world, as well as in 
the natural creation, ſtall we keep it in utter 
darkneſs? Shall we greedily drink the copious 


ſtreams of knowledge, and churliſhly refuſe | 


them to the thirſty? Shall we imbibe inſtruction 


to profit ourſelves only, like thoſe unpleaſant 


ſubſtances which abſorb light? or, like the glo- 
- rious luminaries of heaven, thall we _—_— the 
ys which we receive? 

That you may perceive the 3 which 


may ariſe from our plan, it will be neceſſary for 


| you to turn your eyes on the miſerable depra- 
vity, the deplorable ignorance, and the wretched 

ow dar of a great part of mankind. Conſider 
5 this, 
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this, and remember that a amilar FIT 3 


tears from the greateſt Philanthropiſt which the 
5 world ever ſaw. I do not wiſh to amuſe vou 
| with complaints of the degeneracy of the age; 
but there are facts, which cannot be denied. 
Whilſt too many of the higher ranks are loſt in 
| vanity, or diſtracted by diſſipation, too many of 
| the lower are abandoned to the pernicious plea- 
q | ſiures of / intoxication ; which diſqualifies them 
12 for induſtry, and compels them to ſeek a preca- 
= _ Fious ſubſiſtence by diſhoneſty. . The Sabbath; 
od | tte moſt excellent of religious inſtitutions, and 
WM the moſt beneficial in its effects to men, is by the 
j * ene neglected, and by the other profaned. 
| Hence the children of the poor are frequently 


9 
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left to all the conſequences of 1 ignorance, idle= 
neſs, and vice; are never awakened to a ſenſe 8 
orf their duty in life, or to the expectations and 
=_ dignity of their moral nature; to the-excellence 
Fi of virtue, and to the promiſes of a future world. 
Sl | 5 No contraſt the ſcene. Obſerve in our inſti» 
Wl | tution, innocence ſnatched from perdition. Bey 
þ 5 hold thoſe children, inſtructed in the truths of 
ſalvation, who were abandoned by their vicious 
Wl | parents, or neglected by their 1lliterate ones. 
Et Behold thoſe taught to praiſe and worſhip: their 
great Crater, who would elle, perhaps, be ſuf- 
| FS. fered 
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norance, or be left to the influence of vice: Be- 
hold praiſe iſſaing from the mouths of thoſe in- 
fants, who had learnt only profatiation and 
curſes. Behold the great Creator glorified (in 
the language of Scripture) een by babes. and. 


fucklingi, Behold: thoſe children preſented to 


che public ſervice, who would, in all probability, 
have be 


en abandoned to ee to guilty 


and to ruin. | 


The frequent execution of a their 


abandoned and ſenſeleſs conduct, their exceſſive: 


and lamentable ignorance, call loudly on huma- 
nity to prevent (if poſſible) the miſerable effects 


of vice. Now when can we begin, with a 


better proſpect of ſucceſs, than in the infant ſtate 


of mankind? when the natural docility of that 


ſeaſon of life renders them moſt fit for inſtruc- | 
tion; when vice is not ſtrengthened into habit; 
when the mind may be moulded to any ſhape, 
and there is room for the moſt amiable prepoſ- 


ſeſſions. The impreſſions of religion are too 


foreible to be defaced, where they are formed at 
an early period. Sin ean never triumph over a 


well-formed mind, but by gradual approaches. 
So excellent and ſo durable is the influence of 


_ wiſdom! But the effects of habitual and 
E e confirmed 


50 Sunday Schiols Recommended. 
confirmed vice are ſo obſtinate and inflexible, 
that frequently no conviction will be ſufficient 
to deter the abandoned, ſinner; no perſuaſions 
to reclaim him. Could you excite in him a juſt 
ſenſe of his error, he will awake _ like a man 
in a lethargy, to fleep again, 57s 
By inftilling the principles of Gro into like 
mind of youth, you lay the beſt ſecurity for the 
public welfare; you make thoſe a bleſſing to ſo- 
ciety, who would elſe prove the peſts of it. 
There is no better protection for the public, 


than the good principles of individuals. The 
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terrors of the law will be ineffectual, whilſt there i 
are modes of evading them; and, in many in- 
ſtances, they cannot ſecure you from villany. 
But the law of the Lord, the light of conſcience, 
Improved and cultivated, will preferve your pro- 
perty from depredation, and your perſons from 
violence. Vice firſt brings men to want, and . 
- neceſſity - -makes a trade of diſhoneſty. Whips 
or gibbets will excite feeble terrors in thoſe who 
elſe know not how to live, and therefore do not 
fear to die. But in a virtuous and well-in- 
ſtructed nature you may place confidence; the 
fear of the divine laws, their invincible abhor- 
rence of guilt, and their improved ſenſe of its 
ue, will prevent the perpetration of thoſe 
crimes, 


| 35 unda 2 Riconmended. | $2 
erimes, which the laws may indeed chaſliſe, 
but cannot always obviate. Their penalties are 
not nicely calculated to reform vice, or to make 
thoſe good whom. they may chance to' puniſh. 
You can only hinder depravity from tranſgreſ- 
ſion, while your property is watched, or your 
_ perſon guarded, | But by ſupplying men with _ 
religious information, by cheriſhing their good 
principles, and awakening their conſciences, you 


ſet a perpetual watch over their ſouls: Fearing 


to wound their own feelings, they will never 


: . injure, you. The fruits of ignorance are, envy- 
Ang, feditions, murder; but the fruits of the Spi- 


rit are gentleneſs, goodneſs, meekneſs, temperance. 
It is no difficult thing to read the different 
fate of the inſtructed and the ignorant. The 


former ſet out in life with good principles, 


which Terve to preſerve them in its moſt dan- 
gerous ſeaſons; and experience ſoon confirms 
that choice, which wiſdom firſt inſpired: They 
live reſpected, and die honoured. On the other 
| hand, the ignorant are inſenſible of the excel- 
lence of a moral conduct: They want experi- 


ence to preſerve them from the contagion of bad 


examples; they know not their duty; for how 
ſhall they know, as the apoſtle ſays, without a 
g teacher? W become the prey of malignant | 
| . paſſions; 


„„ deen Sela Rees 
paſſions; they fink into the arms of vice; , 
end their courſe in a premature fate; cut off by 
early diſeaſe; or paying the tribute of dung in 
a wretched baniſhment or a ſhameful death. 
Will you not ſnatch ſuch from deſtruction, folk - 
Ee miſery, and from everlaſting death ? 
Conſider, that many of the children of the poor 
are too often abandoned by their thoughtleſs 
parents, at their very entrance into the world, 
To ſave ſuch from ruin, muſt ſurely be a glori - 
dus object; to fave ſuch is the intention of our 
inſtitution; a deſign which angels may delight 
to view, and at which all heaven may rejoice. 
The beſt ſervice we can render mankind is to 
ſave their ſouls; and the higheſt praiſe which a 
Chriſtian can deſerve, is to have turned many to 
righteouſneſs : For be that converteth a” fiuner 
from the error of his way, ſhall ſave a foul _— | 
death, and ſhall hide a multitude of fins. © 
To fave, therefore, the immortal part of men, 
will be the firſt advantage of our inftitution 
and to promote their temporal intereſt, the next. 
Beſides this, Sunday Schools 'may - be the 
means, in ſome meaſure, of reſtoring the Sab- 
bath to its long-forgotten dignity ; to that ex- 
cellear uſe, for which it was deſigned; and 
whith' the inftitutions of our church are ſo ad- 
\ . mirably 


= mirably calculated td promote 1 to recall men 
to a fenfe of their immortal intereſts; to give 
them a foretaſte of thoſe pure and ſerene plea - 
ſures, which will be only fully perfected when 
we enter on our e abbath, and eternal 
ſe 5 
We may [ads noffikly- FOE cha e of 
| Fe minds of the poor to habits of in- 
duſtry, and of inſpiring them with the love af 
it. We may correct a difpoſition to idleneſs, 
which is one of the greateſt! evils, both in itſelf 
and its conſequences, to every rank and age of 
mankind. Thoſe who do not acquire induſtry : 
in an early ſeaſon of life, ſeldom gain it at a 
more advanced period: But once attained, it is 
not eaſily loſt, There is not a more painful 
ſituation, than to have no ceſource to fill up the 
hours of life. They who cannot find relief in 
wiſdom or virtue, will too certainly ſeek it in 
folly or vice; and therefore i it is, that you ſee ſo 
many liſtleſs wretches, more fatigued with a va- 
cancy of mind, than with the; exertions of bodily 
ſtrength ; flying to the malt frivolous purſuits ; 
or flying from. themſelves ; and eagerly-ruſhing 
into ſcenes of debauchery, to annihilate thoſe 
precious moments, which are too few for the 
Attainment of wiſdom ; and of which he, Who 


ES, „„ 


. i SITE School 
is anxious to obtain the invaluable n of 


Immortality, ought not to loſe a ſingle particle. 
Wie may alſo prepare the minds of the youth of 


both ſexes, for the ſeveral ſtations in which the Al- 
mighty Difpoſer of events ſhall think fit to place 
them. We may initiate them in early piety and 
virtue, and enable them to become honeſt and 
faithful domeſtics, virtuous and quiet citizens, 
dutiful and uſeful ſubjects. b 
With ſuch views, the children, e we pa- 
troniſe, are regularly aſſembled every ſeventn 
day, to receive ſuch religious and neceſſary in- 
ſtructions, as the time will admit. Sunday be- 
ing a day of general leiſure, our deſign eannot 
interfere with their ſecular employments. Thoſe 
who labour daily will have their vacant hours 


well filled; and if occaſional practice ſhould 


not be thought ſufficient to form habits of 1 in- 
duſtry, it will at leaſt point the way to it. 
They are taught the firſt elements of human 
knowledge, and the great outlines of religion; 
they are ſupplied with the Bible, the beſt and 
chief fountain of wiſdom, and other uſeful 
books. We may conſole ourſelves with this 
moſt pleaſing refleQion, that we are relieving 


their moſt important wants; that we are diſ- 5 
penſing to chem the E food, which pe- 


riſheth 


— 


| Sunday Schools Recommended. „„ 


| riſheth not; that we ſupply them with the'liv- 
ing water, of which he who drinks ſhall never 
thirſt again; that we are clothing them in the 
immaculate robes of righteouſneſs. ” 
May you long continue in this glorious un- 
dertaking! May it afford you ſatisfaction 
through all the varied ſcenes of life, and conſo- 
lation in the hour of death! And when the ſo- 
lemn trump ſhall call you to partake the reward 
of your labours, may they be crowned with the 
approbation of the righteous Judge, and merci- 
ful Redeemer of mankind ! May he confirm 
your hopes with the rapturous aſſurance: Ing 
much as ye have done it unto one of the leaſt of 
E beſe my brethren, ye have done it unto me, Well 
| done, ye good and faithful ſervants ! enter 95 into 
the j Joy of our Lord. „„ „ 
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SERMON IV. 
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THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. 


Luxx, xvi. 25. 


| But * ſaid, Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime | 
| receivedſt thy good things, and likewiſe Lazarus evil 


things: : But now 28 is comforted, and LIPS art eee. 
WI have before us a very e pa- 
rable. This is a figurative mode of 
inſtruction, adopted both by the Hebrew pro- 
| phets, and the ancient philoſophers of the Gen- 
tile world. Nor did Jeſus Chriſt diſdain to 
tread in the ſteps of thoſe great men, who had 
attempted to enrich morality with all the ſenti- 
ment which human knowledge could ſupply. 
By the ſame method, in which their feeble rays 
of uncertain light were collected, the fulneſs of 
| his wiſdom ſhone; impreſſed by an authority _ 
that was irreſiſtible ; recommended by natural 
dignity, by unaffected ſimplicity; and illumined 
by all the e of divine truth. _ 
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This mode A inſtruction i 18 at once eggiäging 1 ; 


and comprehenſive. To follow the explana- 


tion of a moral duty through all the ſubordinate : 


branches of diviſion, to learn virtue from the 


5 — 
— 


ſyſtematic arrangements of the philoſopher, and © 


to purſue the orator in all the variations of his 
ſubject, requires more powers of attention, and 


more ſtrength of conception, than falls to the lot 


of the larger part of mankind. This method, 
however excellent, when judiciouſſy purſued, 


can only be uſeful in proportion to the capacity 


of the hearer. The effect of a parable is not 


only more inſtantaneaus, but more permanent. 
The circumſtances of the relation are ſo oon- 


nected with the moral inferences, as not to he 
eaſily ſeparated. Inſtruction is retained by an 
artificial application of memory; and he who 
recollects the circumſtances of the parable, will 


not forget the conſequences of each incident. 


The parables of our Lord have another ad 


55 vantage; 3 that they are drawn from cireum- 


- ances either of actual lite, or of ſo near à re- - 
ſemblance to it, that they ſuit every condition 


and age of the world : They apply therefore. to. 


every, mind. Events which have often hap- 


pened, will always occur again. Errors ſup- 


ported by facts may be remedied on ſimilar oc- 
caſions; F 


. the Bib ee Dehne, „ 
= 2 and evil atoided; by retreating from _ 5 
4 the paths which have been known to lead ta LE: 

certain deſtruction. The greateſt and voiſeſt in- 
1 ſtructor wich mankind ever heard, did there- 
|| fore frequently addreſs his hearers by parables 
And che humble miniſters of his Word cantion 
adopt a more uſeful mode of teaching than by | 
e on thoſe admirable leſſonas. 
For theſe reaſons 1 have ſelected the parable 
of f the rich man and Een 1 __ enen 
: 7 "A was' a certain” us man, ed dur 
| clothed ion purple and fine linen, and fared fump- 
 ruouſly every day; and tbere was a certain beg= 
| gar named Lazarus, who was laid at his gate 
| full of fores, and defiring to be fu with" the 

5 crumbs "which fell from” the rich mant table. e 

"| This piQure is contraſted by two very ſtriking e 


v 


objects. In the one we contemplate the height 
of human proſperity, and in the other the ex- 
treme of human miſery, It is to be obſerved, 
that the ſplendour of the rich man is not con- 
ſidered in itſelf as any defect in his moral cha- 
rafter. A difference of condition is of tlie ap- 
Pointment of Providence. To ſupport there- 
fore our relative fituations, muſt be a part of 
our duty. The ſacred writings inform us, that 
„ - the 


1 


1 8 the practice of mankind Bas ever 


; fionary. Small ſocieties may exiſt by peculia 
rules; but ſuch ſyſtems will not bear . 
ſion. Whenever men unite in ſocial connec- 
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formable. Wherever men have been Gwikred, : 
or indeed even in an uncultivated ſtate, ſubor- 
dination and command have been found: alto- 


gether indiſpenſable. The idea of equality 


uniform experience, has been proved to be vi⸗ 5 


tions, a mutual compact of adherence muſt, and 


2 always has been formed; and ſome privileges 
ol individuals muſt be ſacrificed to the common 
ſecurity. A difference of ſtation is therefore 
eſſential to civilized life. On: theſe principles, 


to be clothed in purple, or fine linen, is not only 
innocent, but decent; and in this circu 


the rich man was neither culpable, nor cons - 
demned. Exceſſive parſimony in the rich is a 


crime no leſs heinous than prodigal luxury, and 


is more contemptible. It is proper that dignity 


ſhould be ſupported by ſuch aid as is beſt calcu- 


. lated to create the reverence of inferiors. If 
men will not ſupport. their own conſequence by 


means which are fairly in their power ; if, from 


a penuriouſneſs of diſpoſition, they will deny 


themſelves the delicacies or the neceſlaries' of 5 
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'F life, they muſt be unreaſonable to Teilt that 
hey are not reſpected. For who will praiſe a 


poverty of ſpirit, which is uſeleſs to ſociety, and 


from which no one can hope to derive advan- 


tage? by which commerce cannot be eneou- 


raged, nor the general good promoted ? Popu- 
larity is to be gained by the praQi 
cial or ſplendid virtues; and all will complain 
of the man who withholds what all think they 


e of benefi- 


have a right to Aare e 1 courſe of 98 5 


circulation. 


Luxury, Wah 4888 Fl temperance, yr 
made the channel of profit, is uſeful to ſociety. 


It promotes the intereſts of commerce ; and po- 


verty is moſt beneficially a aſſiſted by the encou- 


ragement of induſtry. He does no good, he 
relieves no diſtreſs, who feeds the idle. The (dat 
I licacies of life may therefore be innocently and 


laudably enjoyed, under proper reſtrictions. 
They are not however to be uſed wantonly, or 
by thoſe who cannot afford them; and even 


thoſe who can, ſhould, in the midſt of indul- 


gence, remember want, and recollect that the 
refuſe of a luxurious table _ feed the een 
and the poor. 

Of the other ſpecies oF twat}, tht proper wa) 


conduces to the order of ſociety. However in- 


4 


ſignificant 


] 1 
P) 8 
£4 Al 4 
- KY fd 
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pet it has a conſiderable effect in ſociety. Te 
Sives force, in a great meaſure, to the eonſe- 
quence of office; and natural dignity will loſs 
forne of its fores without external aid. We are 
ſo uſed to annex complex ideas to human great- 


neſs, char ſuctiantificial modes muſt be applied = _ 


ow for the fupport of authority. The luxury 
dreſs is then only improper in thoſe who canhot 


a afford it; and who by indulgence may be re- 


duced to diſtreſs. Something beyond decency is 


requiſite for reverence; and where vanity can- 
not injure itſelf or others, it may be allowed ſome 


licence. It is the error of inferiors, in the preſent 9 
age, to aim at objects beyond the meaſure of abi- 
lity, and rather to encounter pecuniary difficul- 


ties, than be reſtricted by the conſiderations of 


gence, loſe all diſtinction. Hence the rivalſhip 


between careleſs ſuperiority and ridiculous affect- 


ation, produces very ſerious evils to ſociety. 


We have no reaſon to ſuppoſe” that the rich : 
man in this parable had obtained his wealth by 


unjuſt means, and had conſequently incurred 
the anger of God ; for on this head the Scrip- 


tures are Wiener ſilent, and we muſt ſearch 
| for ſome other cauſe of his condemnation. We 


find 


1 Agnfcant 1 ”_ may appear}. 


— 


unfortu 


th je Rich Man and „ 5 = 65 _ i 
. gad i it in . cireumſtance of his conduct to the ohh 


nate beggar. The diſtreſs. of this un- 
happy object is very affecting. Wretchedneſs 
more deplorable can hardly be conceived. The 5 
| iden of poverty were rendered mote than 
uſually intolerable by diſeaſe ; and that diſeaſe 
by want, not only of the indulgences requiſite | 
at ſuch a ſeaſon, but even of common necefla- 
ries. To the poor, the inconveniences attends 
ant on ſickneſs are of the moſt complicated na- 
ture. Deprived of the means of ſubſiſtence, 
they are often importuned by numerous de- 


mands which are not foreſeen, and which, if 1 0 


foreſeen, cannot always be prevented. Under 
ſuch depreſſing and afflictive circumſtances was 
Lazarus laid at the gate of the rich man; and if 
any additional claim on compaſſion was nece{ 
ſary, it might have been found in the humility 
of his requeſt, for he 4 red only to be 1 with - 
the crumbs which fell from the rich man's table. 
And could this modeſt petition , be refuſed ? 
Could he be denied ſo trivial a bounty amidſt _ 
ſuch abundance ? Could any man be ſo. unfeel- 
ing as to riot in all ſuperfluous enjoyments, and 
court the artificial incentives of a luxurious appe- 
tite, and at the ſame time neglect the ſufferings 
of a fellow creature? Could any man be ſo loſt to 
„„ V I | 
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606 5 5 Of i the Parable of he, 


a eke ar gratitude to the Giver of b TY 
06" forget the ſorrows of his afflicted children * 
Could any mind be ſo callous as to expand with 
gladneſs, when a human being laboured under 
a ſtate f 


| ated! ? Ts not this deſcription of inſenſibility diſ- 
guſting i in the higheſt degree ? and does not hu- 


eb w de turn from it with horror?! 


It might indeed be urged, in defence of chis 
unfeeling man, that he was ignorant of the diſ- 


ſuffering ſo deplorable, which the re- 
fuſe of his loweſt domeſtics might have allevi- 


- 


treſs of the poor beggar. The doors of the 5 


great are often beſet with inſolent domeſlics, 
who are fond off exerciſing the ſame authority 


over others, to which they are obliged to ſubmit 


from the capricious tyranny of their ſuperiors. 


Mean minds do not learn compaſſion from their 
own ſufferings: To them the ſchool of affliction 
is not that of humility. Miſery therefore will! 
gain no admittance to the great, where pam- ; 
pered inſolence frowns, tutored by ſeverity; 


where proſperity only gains the ready i 
1 6 poverty cannot purchaſe. 


It might on this idea be urged, that the cir- 
Einictanees of the wretched Lazarus were not 
diſcovered to the rich man of whom this parable 
is related. For who W dare to interrupt a 
5 25 1 ſcene 


I, 


- 1 
e 1 


* * 
7 * * 


4 


- 


»he Rich Men and Lazarus: | x 5 „ 


feene of ceſtivity with tales of misfortune ? Who - 13 


OS. of the fons of ſenſuality and riot, will allow him- 
. {elf leiſure, or has. a mind ſufficiently unembar- 0 


raſſed, to reflect c on the various miſeries of life * by 


4 — 
< 


to conſider what numbers may be taſtit o of the | 
bitterneſs of woe? who mourns, or who ſhivers. 


- with cold, who pines in ſickneſs, or who waſtes 15 . | 


with famine; while the gay illuſions of f rapture 
paſs before him ? Who will turn from the han- 


5 quet, where the viol or the harp teſound, to me- 1 1 


ditate on the tranſient ſtate of human things, or 
the bitterneſs of adverſity? | „ 5 
Vet ſhould all this be allowed, the 58 00 of D 
the rich man may by! no means be cleared from 
| imputation of error; and the circumſtances of 
the parable ſeem to imply, that it was not ca- 
_ _ pable of ſuch an. extenuation. Theſe pleas. afe 
related merely to ſhow, that habits of inſenſibi- 
ity to the diſtreſſes of our fellow-creatures, are . 
an aggravation of guilt; for had the rich man 
| been accuſtomed to acts of liberality, 1 no churliſh 
domeſtic would have dared to ſpurn miſery from 
his door. Dependants generally rellect the man- | 
ners of thoſe they ſerve. And it is probable that 
Lazarus d Was daily laid at the gate, or, if not, that 


he was only one of many ſufferers, who were 


harſhly denied relief, or neglected 55 cold indif- 
5 e on wg - ference. 


„ 68 „ 0 ' On the Parable of 


1 ference. f Of this we may be afſured, that a * 
ing man will teach compaſſion to thoſe who are 
below him; that his doors will be open to real 
diſſtreſs; that on ſuch he will ſuffer no menials Y 

to frownl, % or bend the bungry foul empty away. 

Charity is an active virtue. It is not enough | 
that we poſſeſs the will to do good; we band 

g ſearch for opportunities of exerciſing ourſelyes 

in acts of benevolence. We ſhould be ready to e 

hear the complaints of the poor, and to relieve . 

them to the beſt of our means. The great Be- | 
nefactor of mankind has ſet us an. example or 

| aſſiduity in the offices of kindneſs. A Rk, OR 

man, who is bleſſed with the means, will not 

only aſſiſt the deſerving, who may entreat his 
favour, but will ſearch the habitations of po- 
verty, to diſcover the modeſt diſtreſs, which 


55 ſhuns the public eye, which is aſhamed to beg. 5 
By the encouragement of induſtry, and by re- 
. warding indigent merit, he will diſpel the hor- 


rors of poverty from all the dwellings of afflic- 
tion, as far as his powers extend. The effects | 
of his judicious liberality 1 will circulate like a co- 
pious river, winding through a vaſt extent of 1 55 
country; diſpenſing health and vigour, : refreſh- 
ment and verdure, wherever it flows. 1 . wih £ 
not. confine his bounty ; 3 but, to borrow an _ 
: | e \ 
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ie Rich Man and 5 5 


be 10 complaining i in the frreets.. „ 


7 170 relieve all diſtreſs, may be as impolitic-a as Ek 
| it 18 difficult. 5 For Who ſhall: ſatisfy the claims 855 5 
of the indolent, the inconſiderate, or .the aban- 


| doned ?' But to. hear all is 


8 lect with diſcretion, and to 1 ue 
ſition, will leſſen. the number of petitioners, and 


render the taſk of diſtribution at once more ſa⸗ 
tisfactory and more uſeful. lr oa ns 


From the preceding obſervations we e may con- 
clude, that the guilt condemned in the parable 
conſiſted in an habitual neglect of the duties of 
charity. And it may be here proper to remark, Fu 
_ that the purple Was a colour extracted by . 
from an animal ſubſtance found i in Phenicia, and 
the other coaſts of the Mediterranean, and. Was | 
highly valued by the ancients; worn only by.” 


kings, or perſons of conſiderable. diſtinction. It 


is expreſly mentioned in the context, to ſhow N 
the degree of the rich man's luxury. Thus he, 5 
who denied nothing to himſelf, which. could gra- 0 
tify ſenſe by the indulgence. of appetites, falſe 
a perhaps as well as real, had no feeling for the 
Wants of others. Liberal only i in the oſtentation | 


of vanity ; in giving to thoſe who did not need, 


nor perhays deſerve, but who were. PORE” * 5 


172 


1 plicable ns of the Plalmiſt, will ſee that cher a 5 


15 Fo Ml o. the „ dt „ 8 | ; 5 


Fre ture, and diſeaſe then fucceeds. Thus err 


5 jects a1 the play of his Saba, he had 
no regard for worth. But this is ever the fate 
of prodigality; # by ſcattering i its favours. without | 
diſtinction, it leaves nothing for us to beſtow on . 
choſe who may deſerve our bounty. 5 

: Worn out by pain and affliction, the. "beggar 

3 died, and, in the metaphorical language of Scrip- 
ö ture, Was, carried by LA RT, into. Peer . 

TEE T4 * 
The courſe of the thaw man too. was 72 57 al 
probability ſhort; for the Seriptures go on to 
inform us that he alſo died. Intemperance EY: 
feats its own end. The indulgence of inordi- oz 
nate paſſion deſtroys appetite; and when men 
no longer uſe the neceſſaries of life for the gra- 35 
tification of a natural deſire, they ſyrcharge na- 


1 


vicious pleaſure, at A 8 Period, meets a . 
ral puniſhment. | l 
However different the Sölden of Lazarus „„ 

and the rich man might be on earth, we find . 
moſt miſerably reverſed after death. The ac- 
count is very alarming; but as the picture ad- 

mits of no heightening, [ ſhall give it you in the 

words of the parable : And it came to paſs that 

the beggar died, and was carried by the angels 
We into Abrabant s N M oe rich man a on 3 


ay 


. 1 Rich. 16 and Fr PROS | q 95 7¹ 135 
; D's Was ends and in hell he l. lifted up 4 eyes,. 
lo: being in torments, and ſeeth Abraham afar , 
ad Lazarus in his boſom. And he. cried gud” 
| id, Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and 
end Lazarus, that he may dip g the tip. of. his An. ö 


ger in water and cool my tongite, for 


Fam or | 


mented in this flaws, But Abraham ſaid, Fon, 


remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedſt tby 


good things, and likewiſe Lazarus col. Binge; 


But now he is\comforted, and thou arts tormented, 


And befides all this, between us and you there is a 


great gulf fixes, fo that they which would paſs 
from hence to you cannot; neither can 1 they Paſs to 
us that would come from thence. 

A ſhort application 18 all that now remains. 


0 The enjoyment of temporal bleſſings i 18 inno- | 
cent in itſelf, . A cheerful mind beſpeaks grati- 


tude, and is no leſs the duty of him who re- 


ceives, than of him who beſtows. To delight 1 


therefore with moderation in the gifts of the 


Almighty, is to delight in him who gave them. : 


But there are a few queſtions, which we ſhould 
ſeriouſly apply to our hearts. Are there none | 


x 


_ bungry, whom, to the beſt of our abilities, be 
| bave not fed; none naked, whom we have not 


clothed ? If your conſciences can acquit you, 
happy are . You may then go on to enjoy, 


ES . the. 


—— ny e ———— 2 IR 4 eee = 
> — —— — 


| things 0 
and eternal friend! May he beſtow on you that 


ſures, Hall 


Uh 'The Rich Man. and 1 ; warus.. No 


the bleſſings of Providence; for you wilt then 
4 5 an unadulterated fatisfaCtion in them, 


ung. elſe can impart, . „„ 
pg: may He, who has given us all good. 


to enjoy, be your guide, your protector, 


comfort, which you. give to others! May he 
ſupport vou when the world, and all its 1 
grow inſipid 70 he bee vou 
when all other help is vain! in all the time of 


your wealth, in all the time rt your tribulation, 


in the hour of death, «nd; in aw * ls Judge 
ment. 
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ON THE PARABLE 0 THE | PRODIGAL cop. * 1 OG 
10s, . 58, 1 mr at 


T vill mile 1 a to my father, on will ſay ö Ant kim, 0 
55 e I we. funed e dee und before thee. 5 


HE text is a part of a very inſtructive pry! 


Ts 3 intereſting parable, which our bleſſed Sa- 5 

viour related in the courſe of his minif ry. | 5 
cCircumſtances are ſuch as. occur. frequently in 
common life; and of which experience will fur- 


niſh us with numerous aria Cr. ex- 
amples. | RY „ e 

In this relation the great Teacher of Walid „ 
propoſed two objects; ; of which the one relatl li 
to the peculiar ſituation and expectations ofthe. 0 
Jes, and ne other to OE SO ſtate of „„ 
World. fi he 

- To oppoſe the arrogant and .und pre- 

. tenſions of the Jews, who conſidered the only 

true God as their father, in an excluſive ſenſe, 

and themſelves the children of God, in prefer. . 

ence to the rejected Gentiles, our bleſſed Savi- 
. 6 our 


Ko 76 ; On the Parable ” the Prodigal 6 
5 our teaches them, in this hiſtory of a 9 | 
| and his prudent brother, that the univerſal Pa- 


rent of mankind regards all his offspring with | 


e 
IN hen. 9: 


an equal eye; that no claims can be allowed to 


= ſpiritual preſumption”; and that merey will 
5 never be denied to ſincere repentance. EO) 3 


A certain man, ſays our Lord, had tawo ſons, 


EP) 


but, as events proved, of very oppoſite diſpoſi- 


tions. The elder was remarkable for conſiſtency : 


virtue; the other was of warm paſſions, incon- 


| Rant, impatient of reſtraint, ſanguine, and vola- 
tile. Under the character of the elder is exhi- 
8 bited the Jewiſh nation, Who had been ſelected 


of demeanour, and a ſteady purſuit of unerring 


as the favoured people of heaven, who enjoyed : 


the miraculous protection of the Almighty, and 


the ſapernatural diſpenſations of his will; che- 
riſhed by an apparent partiality, of which they 


were jealous, and preſerved by a providential 
interpoſition, which they little merited. But as 
the elder children .of God, they. looked down 


| with arrogance on the reſt of mankind, and 
proudly augmented. the unaccommodating cere- 


monials which God had enjoined. them, not to 


encourage ſpiritual pride, but for the ſer pont of 
their religious and moral conduct. 


In 


j 


% 


Of the „re of the Prodiget 8 


In the character of the younger ſon we Have = 
figurative deſcription of the degenerate and 
apoſtatizing Gentiles, who had forſaken the love 


of their benign and true Parent, i in the earlier 


ages of mankind, for the meretricious enjoy- 
ments of idolatry ; who had exchanged the pri- 
vileges of reaſon for the pleaſures of ſenſe, and 
| forgot the glory of the incorruptible God, in a 
| ſtupid admiration of his corruptible works : 5 
Charmed with their effects, but en, to che 3 
attributes of their Make. . 
In the penitential return of the waz and 
the affectionate forgiveneſs of the father, the 
baughty Jew was taught, that however, like the | 
elder, he might behold the mercy of God with 
- fullen reſentment, in Jeſus Chriſt the diſpenſa- 5 
tion of grace was offered to all, and that ſalva- 
tion was propoſed by the common Parent ß 
mankind to every returning child; t 90 . | 


Anf, and alſo to the Gentile. OY 


| Having thus ſhown one heathen: of: this 6 


parable, I ſhall proceed to treat of that which is 
more pra tical and applicable to the occurrences 


of life. Let us oe the Cn pa to " 
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„ e nal fi. run. 


le. the jounger of the. ons ſaid to bit „ 


IN 1 5 Father; give me the portion of goods that falleth 


to me; and be divided unto them his living. The 
| young: man, tired of reſtraint, incapable of de- 
Abi Full of youthful preſumption, weary perhaps 
of the admonitions of his parent, and elate with 
all the ſanguine hopes which a lively imagina- 


patient to put in practice, and the other to en- 
2 5 . 5 Joy: Vouth is too ardent to calculate or foreſee ,, 
impediments ; and in the fervour of deſire, and 
1 55 view of fruition, conſequences cannot be 
« weighed, nor danger apprehended. All objects 

1 appear to young minds eaſily attainable. \ The 
* _ enjoymetits ſeem to be at a ſmall diſtance. They 
maeaſure them, like eager travellers, by the eyes 


of hope. They never conſider what dangerous 


Mu | paths, what ſteep precipices, or what rapid tor- 
- 0 rents, may be concealed in the vale of hours. 
"They haſten on, buſy in the purſuit, and inſen- 


ſible to danger. Some excuſe for the impa- 
tience of youth will however ariſe from the mo- 


Z oſeneſs and petulance of age. If many vola- 0 


tile children are deſirous to explore the world, 


and embark on the dangerous tide of life, too 


7 vp PROF are driven from the arms and protection 


| | | 4 ? | a | 
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5 tion creates, now flattered himſelf with a thau⸗- 5 : 
= L fand proſpects of pleaſure. The one he was im- 5 


Or the Parable ef the ig 5 at 8 . 


* * 


of heir parents by rigid exactions, by unaccoms 
modating humours, and by conſtant. upbra 


inge The world will furniſh us witl many 5 | 
ples of children precipitated 


melancholy. examp 
into unhappy marriages; of the female part eſpe- 
cially; and of the other into vicious company, | 
or into haſty and ill-digeſted plans of life, by 
the harſh and unreaſonable reſtrictions of tleir 
elders. Let that parent who dreads to find his 
child a prodigal, cheriſh him with dignified and 
conciliating affection. Let paternal love aſſume 18 
the appearance of exalted -friendſhip ; of friend- 
ſhip heightened; by rational authority, .and of _ 
affection that will not ſink into weak ſubmiſſion; 
that acts on a ſteady principle; that will keris, 
fice nothing to improper” indulgence#a nd. that 
will yet yield every thing to juſt. expethniiing. - 
Let domeſtic comfort be more than mutually | | 
_ conſulted ; for he who is too earneſt to ſeek his 
own. eaſe at home, expoſes. the virtue of his 
child to temptation abroad, and ſends him forth 
to the trial. | Youth ſhould never be compelled 
to fly from thoſe doors which ſhould ever afford 
an happy aſylum, and open to the dwelling' of 


cCheerful tranquillity, Let in ſome inſtances all 


this will not ſuceeed; perverſe i inexperience will 


. at baba advice, and confident impa- 
RE £ e tience 


. 


tienee will dety alt reſtrain 1 5 0 


5 ren thoſe ee pa 65 
reaſon to lament the indiſcretion, or to-compl ain 
of he" eee el 2 e and 


wy Wen {or id 
< "= 2 * 


5 dor dee by = oy wid all their 1 
care waſted on oObſtinate and n Ray: 8 
pears in the unkindneſs and diſobedience 
dren; and the higheſt joy a parent can experi- 
ence, is the compliance of cheerful duty, and the 


Ingratitude never 1 


return of kindneſs. Vet ſuch is the imperfec- 


tion of human nature, that too many parents 
0 know 1 not how to value good children; torment | 
them v 


ith” tyrannical exactions, and live as IE 
Ns inſenſible of ſo great a bleſſing. 
Wearied with importunity, or through an in- 


. jadielous exceſs'of parental indulgence ; through 1 


a A fondneſs, or a weak incapacity for go- 
; nt—errors too common, and often fatal 


the father conſented to the romantic wiſhes 1 


his ſon, and ſupplied him with his portion. 
The conſequence- was ſoon viſible; for 


younger ſon, in haſte to partake of all the joys 
which imagination created, and which 


wo within his * would loſe none of 1 
. j 


* 
4 
* 
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2 | the . moments of delight. Net many . 
5 7 Tr, fays the context, the Jounger fon gathered 


all together, and took his Journey. into a far coun- _ 


try; and there, as might be expeQted, wats b. 
9 55 fe Hance in riotous lung. | 
- an. does not every 1 parent 1 e 
with opprebenÞye, folicitude and with fearful 
ng Kat "thus: forlakieg 1 his belt friend, 
to try the world —a world whoſe intereſt it is to 


| impoſe on inexperience, and to contract . 


ſhip, profeſſed only for the purpoſes of deception? 2 


＋ 


Let him who thus feels, remember that on him- 


ſelf may perhaps depend whether his child may 


de induced to make ſuch dangerous e 
The ſteps of diſſipation are rapid ; and theſe 
are greatly accelerated by youthful deſire. But voy 
as the gay are ſeldom prudent ; as the thought- 7 
| leſs are blind to the future, the giddy youth 
made no proviſion for an hour of diſtreſs. On 
ſuch occaſions the mind is diſſatisfied with its hf 3 
"own. ſuggeſtions, and will not therefore think; 
| becauſe to think is miſery : For thoſe only fer- 
ouſly reflect on paſt miſconduQ whoſe deter- 5 
0 mination is to amend: It therefore goes on in 


its courſe till the laſt ray of light fails, and total 
| N ſucceeds, 8 the POLE; Foun. 


1 


0 h d : 
Ru . Ph . a rf 
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0 "= On the Parable if the ProdigatS "ES 


; wth never foreſeen, or having foreſeen, had not 1 


reſolution. to prevent, ſoon overwhelmed him: 5 . 


For the parable goes on to ſay, when he bad Ts 


Sent all, there arofe a mighty famine in that land, 
and he began to be in want, The circumſtances 
of his diſtreſs need only to be related in the pa- 
- thetic and beautiful ſimplicity of the ſacred 
; writings : : And he went and joined himſelf to 
4 citizen of that country ; and he ſent him into ble 
a fields to feed ſeine, and be would Jain have filled 25 


bis belly with the huſts, or fruit of the tree, which 


ſwine in that country eat ; and no man gave unto 
Him. Though riot and excel deſtroy reaſon.; 
though, during the intoxication of intemperate + 
pleaſure, reflection cannot operate, adverſity ſoon 
checks the courſe of indiſcretion, and reſtores 
the mind to ſedateneſs and reflection. Thus the 


1 young man, when he came to himſelf, that Wo” 
perceived the folly, and experienced the miſery, 


of his courſe, in a manner expreſſive of his feel- 
ings, and which conveys to us a lively ſenſe of 
the depth of his diftreſs, exclaimed, Hou many 
Hired ſervants of my father's have bread enough, 
; and to ſpare, and I periſh with hunger „ 
Full of theſe melancholy reflections, ſtung | 
| with remorſe for his paſt miſconduct, compelled : 
* 4 dreadful N and influenced by mm 
+2 5 LE. £7 


| _ On the Par y 1 m the „ede | . | 5 
ſuggeſtions of returning virtue, he he forms 4 


e reſolution, Which adverſity, and wiſdom, the 
hz offspring of a adverſity, prompted: : will att 2 . 
and go to my father, and will ſay unto him, Fu— 
ther, I have eee againſt Heaven and before 19 0 
thet, and am no more worthy to be called thy fon . 


| FRO me as one of thy hired ſer ant. 


Happy would it be for all young perſons, 1 


. wow paſſion or indiſcretion miſlead, if their 
errors were retrieved by ſuch modeſt acknows= 


: ledgments. The firſt ſtep to amendment is the | 


confeſſion: of error; and to reſolve to forſake 


vice, is half to gain the victory over it. Good 


minds may ſometimes become victims to tempt- 


ation; but the ingenuous will not perſevere in 
8 depravity. The moſt fatal impediments to re- 


formation are ſullen perverſeneſs or timid irre- 


ſolution. As the ſelf-confident cannot be pre- 


ſerved, rn are ad with Ge ee to be 5 


| reclaimed. 


On his return, the peniteht was | teceived with „ 
an exemplary kindneſs. No ill- timed reproaches, 
no ſharp remonſtrances, were offered; no cold ct 


indignant looks were expreſſed. On the fide of 


"FS the father, all was affection, encouragement, and 
Joy; on that of the ſon, all was contrition, hu- 

5 DEN and repentance. | "moo who would recall x 
5 8 „ 


: | 84 ' On the Parable o the Prodiget 8 San; 5 5 


Wh 8 error, muſt invite by coneiliating gentle - 
neſs. Severity may deter the guilty, but it will 
ſeldom recover virtue, when fallen. Such is 

the condeſcenſion of Heaven to fioners 3 ; and | 19 
fuch ſhould be our conduct to men. 3, 


While. the poor penitent approached e a 


timid apprehenſion, the. father ſaw, him when he 
was yet a great way off, and had. compaſſion, and 
: This I. 
_ circumſtance [ſtrongly marks the amiable and 
7 forgiving temper of the parent; and the humble 
and venitent, deportment of the ſon is no leſs . 


ran aud Feil on his neck. and ie, in 


3 finely delineated, by his immediate confeſſion of 


. 


. 


error. In the midſt of theſe i inviting. embraces, 1 
in the midſt of theſe endearments, he repeats, 
With the ſureſt ſigns of contrition, Father, I have 
ſinned againſt Heaven and in thy fight, « and am no i 
more worthy to be called thy fon. Such indeed i is 
always the operation of kindneſs on an ingenu- 
ous nature. To ſuch a temper, the tenderneſs 
. of friends is more oppreſſive than reproaches. > 
When generous minds experience mercy, where 
they had expected the ſeverity of juſtice, they : 
are more ſubdued than by puniſhment. They 
feel the conſciouſneſs of their own inferiority, 


and are more forcibly moved to reformation. 


They voluntarily * cenſures to themſelves, | 
Lenient 


* 
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Le nient means are an encouragement only to 


5 the abandoned; but whilſt any ſeed of virtue 5 
remains i in the mind, gentleneſs muſt conciliate- 5 
| It is not only more pleaſing to allure repentence 


by countenance; but it is moreover the beſt ſe⸗ 


curity for its preſervation. 
5 the worthleſs; but gratitude 3 will retain nv 
ls thoſe who are poſſeſſed of feeling, © te 


* 


Penalties may deter 85 


+ 


From the circumſtances -of the hiſtory we | 


L have reaſon to ſuppoſe that the parent had long 5 
| experienced the bitterneſs of grief; that he hal 
| ſpent many hours of melancholy doubt, and of 


fruitleſs tears, with reſpect to the welfare and 


condition of his child that he had waſted his 


days in that tender an; which conſiderate 
and virtuous parents only know, and the anguiſh | 


| | of which can alone be conceived. by* thoſe, | 


whoſe hard lot it is to have imprudent or pro- 
fligate children. To ſuch the hours of life are' 
all bitter and heavy. Hope points to no con- 


- ſolatory proſpects; the future is dark and un- 


promiſing; and thoſe expectations of renovated 
pleaſures, which in our offspring flatter us with 


a repetition of the paſt, muſt vaniſh* from the 


view, Every parent perhaps indulges the fond 


5 idea, that in his children his former enjoyments | 
may "Of renewed, and all the better ſcenes of his 


— 
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_ own. life repeated. To this idea he conſtantly | 
looks with an anxious and a fixed attention. 
| Thoſe errors which he has incurred, he n 
himſelf to ſee avoided; ; thoſe advantages which 
he has miſſed, he hopes may be realized; and 

thoſe opportunities which he has neglected, he 
expects to have ſecured. By the aid of better 
cCeunſel he thinks to make every good ſecure; to 
teach the i improvement of the future by examples 
drawn from the paſt; and to add to the eee 15 

lity of ſueceſs, a double ſtock of ſecurity, derived 
from his own experience, and the ability of his 

child. But in filial profligacy all theſe Hattering | 
| expectations vaniſh. Thoſe therefore who wiſn 
to avoid this extremity of woe, ſhould teach 
their children the precepts of religion, in the "oY 
ſon in which they are moſt capable of receiving 
the impreſſion, and enforce the leſſons of wiſ- 


dom by example; for his anguiſh will be of 


the moſt poignant nature, who has cauſe to re- 
flect that he led his own offspring into the paths 
of depravity, and that he pointed the way to the 

ruin and the guilt he deplores. What peace 
| ſhall be left for that man, who has reaſon to fay, - 
Had I been virtuous my child might have been 
ſo too; but in my profligacy 1 have not only 


to lament my own errors, but the errors of 
5 


o. the Parable 7 the ; Prodiel Son... Ds | 87, ; . "OR 5 


N thoſe, whoa the firſt law of nature mould have 
| taught me to preſerve. „„ Me 
| _ Elated with the return of the penitent. 3 | 


8 a recovery rendered ſtill more promiſing by his | 1 


reſtoration to virtue, to a ſenſe of true enjoy- 5 


5 ment, and to filial obedience—the delighted pa- 7 


15 rent cannot reſtrain his feelings. He calls for 
_his beſt robe to clothe the naked wanderer; he 


5 prepares the fatted calf, and bids the houſe exhi- fu 


larate with feaſting, and reſound wifh mußte and 0 


1 with rapture. N 
In the mean time es e ens and elder 1 


fon returned from the field, and inquired into 
the cauſe of this: rejoicing; and when he had 


learnt i it, he turned aſide with ſullen diſſatisfac- : 


tion. In the pride of virtue he had forgot to 


pity human frailty, and affords us a ſpecimen of 95 


thoſe harſh minds, which look on their fellow- 


creatures with ſeverity, and allow for no errors 


but their own. To this cauſe of diſcontent wwe 
are to add alſo! a mixture of envy. There are 
ſome men, who are elated by their imaginary 
ſecurity, and who think to increaſe their repu- 


tation for virtue by an uncharitable perſecution 


of thoſe, whom more violent temptation, and 
more unſuſpicious tempers, have led aſtray. In 


7 5 dhe Feeder of each of the two ſons, in this 


0 4 Ea parable, 


Z Ne 
= 2 blance. In the elder we obſerve morality joined 
to ſelßſhneſs; for ſome men are content to prac- 


ſee virtue oſtentatious of its excellence, proud of 
its ſuperiority. But this picture is not pleaſing: 


rity ; it never can be gentle without mercy, nor 
_ pleaſant without cheerfulneſs. The morality of / 
ſome has more of cautious ſelfiſhneſs' than of 
| virtuous principle; more of art than of grace; 
more of the pride of the Phariſee, than of the 
meekneſs of the Chriſtian. 
we ſee inexperienced virtue overcome by the 
power of temptation, but recovering its rectitude, 
from the happy effects of a good ee | 
and the elaſticity of principle, 5 
* When the old man diſcovered the diflatiefac- . 
tion of his elder ſon, he endeavoured to expoſ- 
mulate, and he was angry, and would not go in; 
eres came his father out, and entreated. 10 
which the other replied, Lo! rheſe many years 
do I ſerve thee, neither tranſgrefed I at any time 
thy commandment, and yet thou never gaveſt me a 
lid, that I might make ready with my friend.: 
oe as © ay as 555 by ſon was come, which hath _ 


5 . devaared. 
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parable, we may diſcoyer a well-known reſem- 8 


tiſe thoſe duties only which are not- expenſive, - - | 
and are ſatisfied with negative. goodneſs, | .We _ | 


For religion can never be lovely without cha- 


In the younger 8 1 


_—_— 


* 


# 


5 ati hy tioky with barks, thou 45050 2 e 
Vr him the fatted calf. To which the father 
anſwers with great tenderneſs and complacence, 
Von, thou art ever ꝛvith EE and all that I have i 7 

' - thine: It war meet that we ſhould make merry | 
and be glad ; ' for this thy brother was dead, w_ 5 
8 is alive again; and was 19 ot, and is found,” 
FE. this parable, and ſome preceding: ones, is 


. ; flight view, to allow. more merit and fatisfaQtion 


of virtue. I /ay unto you, that joy ſhall be in 


= annexed an obſervation, which appears, on 4 | 


to the return of a ſinner, than to the conſtancy e 


— heaven over one finner that repenteth, more than 0 


1 over ninety and nine juft perſons whith need no 


. . repentance. It muſt be remembered, that this . 


obſervation was addreſſed to the Phariſees, wh. 
| imagined themſelves to be perfect i in all righte- : 


be preached in vain. But let not the pious be 
5 diſcouraged by ſuch an apparent Preference. : 


= | at their perſeverance, and that the returning ſin- 
ner ſhall only be held in more eſtimation, when 


and nine Juſt! naps, which "need nor 'repents 
| 2 Es Hb | 15 | 5 


855 ; 8 Ly * 5 . 


ouſneſs; to whom therefore repentance would Fa 


T hey may be aſſured that Heaven will rejoice ; | 


the impoſſibility ſhall take place of finding ninety „ : 


; = 1 ” 0 a Parable s the Prodigal 5 5 of Is 
el 15 From this parable we may learn, mat he „ 5 

2 are Creator of mankind is ever di ſpoſed 5 
bear the Prayers of ll and unaffected repent- 
ance; and that as we expect for ourſelves the 9 


the Aadifcretions * en * Se, of on. 
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forgiveneſs of Heaven,, we muſt pity 


. fellow-ereatu res. 


From the Gas of the di. parents ; 

i en learn the impropriety of a premature ad- TY 

- _  yancement of their children. There are many 

ſo vain and oſtentatious, as to be very ſolicitounss 
to poſh young perſons into life, as it is called? 

dat is, into a knowledge of its follies and its 
vices. Loung minds are naturally captivated 5 


by trifles; and virtue and wiſdom love retire- 


ment. Theſe therefore cannot be found in the 
public haunts of thoughtleſs diſſipation. „ 
early acquaintance with the world is ſeldom b 


purchaſed but by the loſs of more valuable ac- 


quirements; and too early a taſte of i its pleaſures | 5 
will ſoon ruin the mind that purſues them. Let 


thoſe therefore who love their own peace, and 


who: value the happineſs of their offspring, im- 


preſs them with a ſenſe of the ſuperior worth of 


religion and virtue. This is the ſpecies of wiſ⸗ 


dom chat will never failchem. This will ſecure : 
| | them | 


=_—_ 7 
= - 
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them peace through. all the viciſſitudes of _ 5 
and exalt them to glory, when all human ho». 
- nours ſhall gan and all buman e be : fore 3 
. ee "OF 

I cannot omit to „ one ent error, 52 
we which ariſes from a too prevalent affectation of „ 
ſentiment. Iuſtead of watching the birth and 7 
Tk progreſs of « error in the minds of children, pa- e 
5 rents begin to form a character for them in their 

own imaginations ; ; judge of every action by this i 
fanciful criterion, and aſcribe even their vices to 

5 Imaginary, virtues. Is a child weakly timid ? 1 

This is tender feeling. Is he paſſionate r 
ſentful? He is ſaid to be poſſeſſed of great ſenſi- 

bility. Is he idle or vicious? This is volatility 
of diſpoſition. Is he miſchievous? This is con- 
ſidered as the effect of lively ſpirits. This kind Is | 
of deluſion may be amuſing to the parent, bes. WEE: 


cauſe for awhile it flatters him with ideal quali- 


- ties, and may ſerve to conceal unpleaſant truth ; 5 
But the deception 1 is fatal; becauſe it promotes 
the growth. of evil, and confirms thoſe. habits, Ps 


which might be prevented from acquiring 


ftrength. The ſubſequent uneaſineſs which it 
produces is very- ſerious ; for to be awakened . 


to a . of the W of N is the 
os wet 


4 
* > 4 
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p moſt - painful diſcovery which | A a parent « can 2 
| | experience, ff la erate 
[We often indeed” «diate parents 0 1 5 
4 profligacy of children, when it is little known 
I how many tears are ſhed, how much admonition : 
5 waſted, on determined obſtinacy ; ; how much 
in vain beſtowed. on inſenſible ingratitude ; 3 


1 days are embittered by unfeeling inattention. 

Young perſons are often not fatisfied with the 
| | Yractice- of vice; They dare to triumph i in their 
EY guilt and their follies, and take a pride 1 in Th= 


how many nights the reſt is broken; how many” 


2 ſulting the unefficacious- advice of their ſuperi- 
org. They are not content with ruin; unleſs - 


: | countenance. | 


\ Unhappily there is now fuch FTI in⸗ oO 
dulgence granted to young perſons, that they 5 
2 ſoon aſſume the reins of government ; which if 
| parents firft. ſurrender, whom ſhall they blame 
but themſelves? Gratitude is not the ſponta- 

neous fruit of the mind; and it is generally 
found that children are not content with their 


own freedom, but are willing to enſlave thoſe by 
wham they are emancipated, - 


It 


they can put decency and virtue qa 8 out of 


0 the Þ Porable s the ?P rod 128 Som . 93 5 


IE it thould be Rig what means had 


< > 
+324 


nr can ee he an V 


The firſt obj ect ſhould. fe: to endeavour. t to | 


: convince. young perſons t that religion is the beſt 


ol friends, the moſt certain ſuccour in adverſity, _ 85 


. the moſt pleaſing companion in proſperity: +. That 
virtue is eſtimable in itſelf; that it is the trueſt 
- foundation of happineſs ;—for what indeed i is it 


| but another name for that univerſal object of all 


human purſuits? We ſhould therefore begin by 
creating reverence, and inſpiring gratitude, to- 
wards the Supreme Being; which is the pureſt 
as well as the moſt unfailing fountain of mora- 
ty. We ſhould conſtantly. endeavour to ſup- _ 
preſs a growing fondnefs for the frivolous plea· 


ſures of life. We ſhould: awaken i in them a laud- 


able ambition, . by opening. their minds 40 4a 
proſpect | of futurity. We ſhould teach them 


that this world i is but a part of their exiſtence; „ 
: and that no deſires. are worthy of encourage- : 
: ment, which have not a better as their ultimate 
FT object. We ſhould teach them that the great 


end of their being is to ſerve God, by employ- 
ing. their talents to the promotion of the good 
of their fellow-creatures ; ; and that they are to 
To for an undoubted reward in another ſtate. 


2 


1 


3 


" 


5 „ Os 45 Parable 1 fe — "_ _ „ 
WE: This will excite their moſt ſtrenuous . „ 
*  * * vours, and fortify their minds againſt the little 
' ,_ vexations of life. He who places all his happi- e 
E neſs in this world, muſt be diſappointed, becauſe 
nothing here is perfect. The preſent ſeene is 
not deſigned for retribution : But he who, in all 
is acts and deſigns, looks up for the appröba- 


e 


tion of God, lives, like the prophet in che ' 
mount, an inmate of heaven, though yet an in- " 
habitant of the earth, exalted above the flucu- 
. _ ating and doubtful multitude ; placid and ſerene 
| amidft clouds and oy aniaft tem e On on | 
bo. - wouring fire *. AST | | 
: _ Let us moreover fix in the minds of r 5 
. habits of induſtry ; - remembering always, that at 7 


every age employment is of itſelf virtue, and 


idleneſs indifputably vice. _ l 
From the example of the prodigal, :yoltg 
; he may learn that obedience to God, and 
to their earthly parents, can alone ſecure durable 
| happineſs; that the paths of fin infallibly lead . 


to ruin and diſtreſs ; that when they forfeit the 
Friendſhip of their heavenly Father, they forfeit + 
all which can ſupply them with preſent enjoy« To 
LL. ment, or lead them: to Seal bliſs. "- 


y * Exodus xix. 


"Pug the Parable Fa the Prodigal 5 856. 5 by | 9 | 
is the inſtance of the prodigal they may ſee 


15 ths event of a determined purſuit of error, and 


ofthe indulgence of thoſe wiſhes, which are be- 
got by the. warmth of youthful imagination. 
They may ſee an experiment, and learn from 
thence the conſequence which will reſult from 
_ ſimilar trials; they may learn by demonſtration 5 


| that he, who in youth is prodigal of his talents, 


1 1 955 25 e 


whether natural or pecuniary, will experience 
perpetual diſtreſs through all the ſucceeding 
ſeenes of life; that ſorrow and diſeaſe are the 

inſeparable companions. of ſin; and that true 


| happineſs can only be found in the reflections 3 


a good conſcience, and in that peace of Gd 


which is above all e joy, and W W i X 
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HESE- eons: were occaf Gadd by ſore. diſ- e 
—* ſenßions: which: eee, the nev con- ” 
to Chriſtianity i in the city, of Corifith to 

8 5 ee St. Paul addreſſes thevrepiſile of W p 

they are a part. This zealons' Apo had 8 

deavoured to eſtabliſh the church ef Chriſt | | 

amongſt the Corinthians; - and the. Work, which „ 


from the numerous avocations of the indefati: 
gable preacher; had not been rendered eren 

was ſtrengthened and eſtabliſhed by Apollos, an 1 
vlog aent a converted diſciple of the Jewith) . 


bY * 4 * * * * 


But as the minds of i men are 450 to ugtuarey 
where opinion is new, and where principles are — 
1 5 * ä „ HEE 1 


. i 
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naturally aroſe on their preference of either 


i teacher. Ahe Apoſtle labours to obviate the 


inconveniencies, and to correct the miſappte- 


henſions, which might have ariſen on a ſubject | 


7 apparently trivial; but "which might have been 


ſerious in their effects 8.— 


&s,—Often have opinions of 
importance, and moſt lamentably ſo in reli- 


ioc diſputes; Benroyed Mg Happineſs of ſoci- 


N, e ped 2 Pen, which revelation 15 1 
' the 7 55 Apolbe « the. Gentiles wine to 


direct the attention of his Corinthian converts to 


a more noble object; to ſuppreſs anger and re- 
ſentment; and to recommend unity, by a digni- 


ed repreſentation of the nature of the Dane 


: profeſſion. He reminds them, with an humi- Be 
lity peculiar to all the firſt preachers of the Goſ- 


pßel, that all effect could 


nly proceed mn and 


that all praiſe could only be due to, God: £4 
_ (fays he) have planted, m— watered ; but 


God giveth the increaſe . I, as a wife maſter - 
builder,” have taid the Pere and another 


buildeth thereon f. And then he adds a caution 
to fix their inconſtant minds, to confirm their 


en and to remove e miſapprehenſions ; 'Þ 
. 5 . e F V. 10. | 


— 


beware 


| 1500 15 the Chr ities Religion 5 101 | 
beware bow * build aue for: other — 5 


tion, &c. 


Tbe . W of: FR Apoſtle! 8 argu⸗ 5 . 


ment is to confirm, the authority of his bleſſed 
Maſter ; and I flatter myſelf it will not be con- 


ſidered as a topic inapplicable to the preſent Oc= 5 
caſion, if I endeavour to ſhow you, firſt, on what 
foundation you may build _ faith in the re- 


velation of Jeſus Chriſt. 


Secondly, What are its N vide wy on — 


deniable effects, on the moral ene and 
1 temporal happineſs of mankind. „ 


And here a ſubject offers itſelf to our contem· 
plation, awfully ſublime, and vaſtly comprehen- l 


ſive. We may obſerve a ſcheme of Divine eco- 


nomy pervading all time, and proceeding. i in an ; 


uninterrupted ſucceſſion, from the moment of 


creation, to the preſent ſituation of the 
and to the final diſſolution of all created things. 
We may behold the miraculous interpoſition of 
a aſuperintending Providence regulating the affairs 
of his church, through ſucceſlive generations. 
We may behold the Almighty Parent of man- 
Find employed in a complicated, yet conſiſtent 


government of his creatures; raiſing mighty 


empires, and ſinking them into obſcurity; by the 


1988 8 of his word. We 82 behold the nationt 
3 1 5 15 | n 


1 f 
| | 5 10% alu i the bre tian NY , 
. © furiouſly, raging, and the kings of the earth raking : 


$4 


council againſt the Lord and his anointed *.' But 
| kings and empires fall at the command of Tha 
omnipotent Sovereign, the Lord of heaven and 
eafth ; before whom all the nations, nay all the 
heavenly ſyſtems, are as nothing. For thou; 
Lord, in the beginning haſt laid the foundation of | 
the earth, and the heavens are the work of thine 
hands ; they ſhall periſh, but thou remaineſt ; they. 
aul ſhall wax old at doth a garment, and as a vgſture 
Halt thou fold them, and they ſhall be changed; 
But thou art the yon,” and oy _ Jad _ 
Foe 
\ "> TYE; arguments on had our holy faith 4s 
founded, are numberleſs and powerful. So con- 
ſonant is it to reaſon, and ſo agreeable to the 
moral nature of man, that every ſenſible mind 
muſt daily add additional teſtimony of its vera- 
city. To ſelect, therefore, a few of the moſt 
popular, can , be the anten of the on 
. wy OS b 
The Bünteinentel doctrine of whe! Chriſtian 
religion is the aſſertion of ſome natural depra- 
vity in the mind of man. That this imperfec- 
tion does exiſt, who can deny? And human | 
philoſophy has in vain endeavoured to account 
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1 it, by various and abſurd, conceptions of the - 
origin of good and evil. To ſuch ineffectual 
attempts We adult: attribute the doctrines of the 
oriental philoſophy, and other chimerical here- 
ſies, which diſturbed the peace of the: chang : 
. he the earlier ages of Chriſtianity. ,. 8 
If therefore a fact does exiſt, which 5 3 5 
experience of each individual may prove, Why 
ſhould ſcepticiſm doubt, becauſe it cannot re- 
' concile the manner of its operation, or the na- 


1 5 ture of its exiſtence, to its own ideas of truth? 


That the human nature does experience ſome 
depravity, is a fact which every rational deiſt 
will. readily allow. And if you are unable to 
reconcile this extraordinary circumſtance, by 
any concluſion of reaſon, why will you not re- 
ceive that information which can alone be au- 
thentic ? Vou confeſs your belief | in the veracity 
and the wiſdom of the Alwighty ; you admit 
the infinite inequality of your own reaſon ; and 
yet you will not believe, becauſe you cannot re- 
concile his revelation to that reaſon of which 
you lament the weakneſs, and. of which you. ace 
knowledge the fallibility. 

The Scriptures inform us, ho bay the 1 
greſſion of our firſt parents, all the race of man 


was s concluded under ſin, as an inevitable conſe- 


YH 4: quence. 


g concluded all in Cid; * but 
with the parental and grand ſcheme of "00d 
nels, that be might have mercy on all f. H 

therefore entruſted a revelation of his will t to N 

world, by the miſſion of his beloved Son, who 

was to take our nature on him, 10 bear our 48 5 

rows and carry our griefs f ; that as by one ma . 5 
dai hobedience many awere made ſinners, fo by the obe- 

diience of one many might be made righteous 8 

And ſhall ſeeptics here again offer their un- 

grateful doubts and churliſh objections? Is it 
not highly reaſonable that the kind and benign 

Parent, who regards his earthly children with 


the moſt affectionate tenderneſs, and preſerves 


them (to uſe the ſacred ſimile) as the apple of his 
eye —is it not highly reaſonable that he ſhould 
expreſs his affection, and declare his will, to the 
children of his love? That he ſhould earneſtiy fy 
dieſire their happineſs, and direct them in the 


pPurſuit of it? Human nature had long ftrug- 
- gled, in the Gentile world, to know herſelf; to - 


| learn her expectations: And now that the Al- 
mighty has removed the veil; has ſent his only 
Son, to ſhow us the dignity of our moral _—_— 
'* Rom. xi, 32. + Rom. xi. * . Taiab, li. Et 
9 Rom, v. 119. Deut. xxxii, 10. 
t 497 and 


3 


5 lleney ref the Chritien Ae 0 1s 9 
Er ach the Anthony: of our capacities; and has pro- 8 1 2 
. eg to ſatisfy them with endleſs gratification. + 
chall we refuſe the mercy offered us, with a 
| lan and ſullen e c Shall we 
re doubt that he can ſo love us? rho 
not rather our hearts to * warmed into grati- 


s and kindled into love, by ſuch ſtupendon 
inſtances of goodneſs? by ſuch an amiable con- 3 
deſcenſion? and by. iy: e an e we - 0 
. . e 46 a Wh 
But however. e and; Ft he — 
Gand ſcheme of univerſal ſalvation may be, te 
manner of its completion was no leſs. ſplendid _ 
and glorious. | e began with the tranſgreſſion, QED 
and continued through all the ſucceſſive periods _ 
of time, gradually expanding. At firſt it is 
fliäintly ſeen, like the early beams of the mörn- 
ing; by degrees it grows more refulgent, till the 
whole ſcene brightens into exceſſive ſplendour. - 
We trace it to the flood, when the race of man | 
(one family only excepted) was utterly de- 
ſtroyed, and the face of nature, exquiſite in per- 
| Pin admirable i in contrivance, was broken 
deſert chaos. To the truth of this event, 
79 philoſophy __ its > COnFent.) The vegetable 
” | ances, every-where found, in a 
de ſtate; the marine e dug 1 
| | from 
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from places the moſt remote from their natural 


: ſituation, and where they could not be conveyed; 
- "the! unequal and various s ſurface of the globe, 


7 
and many extraordinary phenomena of nature, 
prove moſt indiſputably that ſome ſuch great 
event muſt have taken place, and that all created 
matter has undergone conſiderable changes.. | 
From the time that Noah and his family, leave 
the ark, and begin to repeople the deſert world, 


a ſpirit of prophecy goes forth. Not a memo» 
rable tranſaction paſſes in the great theatre of the 
world, which is not foretold in the ſacred writ- 


ings; the riſe and fall of ſucceſſive empires, their 
periods of duration, and their deſtruction, are 


exactly deſcribed. The word of God goes 
forth, and Babylon, the glory of kingdoms *, is 


no more. The pride of Tyre and Sidon fails. 


The ſtone, hewn from the mountains without 


hands, by which the kingdom of Chriſt is beau- 


tifully pictured in the ſublime prophecies of the 


prophet Daniel, ſwells into bulk, and cruſhes the 


heterogeneous image. In a word, the hiſtory of 
mankind is wonderfully predicted in the ſacred 


writings. We ſee one vaſt and conſiſtent ſcheme 
of a ſuperintending Providence in the tranſac- 
tions of ot be and ne We ee | 


* Ilaiah, xiv. * | 


| Zn | 


TS 
5 06 or inſatiate avarice, they promote the 


I 
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em” ir eitibly led as the inſtruments of his 
Buſied in their ſchemes of reſtleſs - 


deſigns of Him who produces good from evil, 
and directs the paſſions and purſuits of men to 


the promotion of his glory. But theſe prophe- 
ic declarations were not clearly underſtopd till 
their completion. In the ſacred writings they 


were nicely concealed, like the vegetable em- 


bryo, which has all its parts finely enveloped 3 
infinitely minute, but wonderfully perfect. But 


as the little tree, warmed into life by the genial 
ſeaſons, expands and ſpreads its goodly. branches ; 
ſo do the prophetic arcana of the Divine oracles 
gradually become more luminous and intel-⸗ 
pee BE e 44: 
There is one Sem ate however, which fills 
us with awe, and ſtamps conviction on the waver- 
ing mind. Of all the numerous nations which have 
overſpread the face of the earth, no ſuch traces 


are left as of the peculiar people of God, and the 
deſcendants of Iſhmael. The latter now exiſt in 


Arabia, agreeably to the ſacred prediction, pre- 
ſerving their ancient cuſtoms, and fulfilling the 


character foretold of them; as we learn from the _ 


accounts of modern travellers, of undoubted ve- 
e and perſpicuity. FFF 
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e remnant of the Jewiſh nation, however, 
1 been preſerved; though every circumſtance”. 
appears to have militated againſt them. They 
were an inconſiderable people; they were per- 
verſe and untractable; they underwent various 
forms of government; they ſuffered continual 
perſecution. For ſome time they were led by 
the hand of Moſes, of whoſe exiſtence profane 
Hiſtorians have agreed; and whoſe. character 


they have drawn, according to the account of 


Joſephus. They ſpent whole years in immenſe 
deſerts, and were ſuſtained by a ſeries of mi- 


5 racles they found food from heaven, and water 0 


in the dry and barren land. They were often 
carried into captivity, The place of their reli- 
gious worſhip was not ſettled till the days of 
Solomon, and the building of the temple. Even 
during their diſperſion, and after the deſtruction 

of their city, and deſolation of their country, ac- 
cording to the divine prophecies, they remained 
unmixed, though diſperſed in every ao — | 
' ſerving the ſame obſtinate ſpirit, the ſar 
lable attachments to their ancient laws and cuſ— 
toms, amidſt perſecution and diſtreſs; Ake the 
drop of oil which keeps its particles diſtinct 
though diffuſed on an ocean of waters, they are 


| 1 every- where ſcattered GR every climate and 


country. 


country. Ae a 3 * yo | 
have only to look around you, and be een 
If you are not influenced by this, neither 1 4pill 
wu * Ke, ee one der 7 We. 70 e 
The extent 0) Rs is oP ted : hp 
truths are yet: diſcloſing, and will continue till 
the whole ſchemę of Providence ſhall be com- 
1 F and time ſhall be ſwallowed in eternity. 
That the whole ſcheme of the Divine mne 5 
was is complete i in the miſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, you 
muſt be convinced. Profane hiſtorians have 
given their ae af his exiſtence. - Tacitus 
relates the manner of his death; and Pliny. de- 
| ſcribes the inoffenſive conduct, the exemplary ; 
virtues, and the invincible fidelity. of his Primi- 
tive converts. His miracles no cotemporary en- 
_ - deavoured to deny; though his ſweet deport- 
ment, and heavenly converſation, could not ſe- 
cure him from the malevolence of envy. Now; . 
| behold the Goſpel eſtabliſhed in defiance of per- 
ſecution, and in oppoſition to the temporal in- 
tereſts of the ſelfiſh, the contempt of the proud, 
: and the malice of the wicked; and this too by 
its own intrinſſe dignity, by its own. ig 


* Lale, ai. Ji: ee 
able 


A the Chrifian abe 


"oth 1 and by its own n Sehe . 
wen mllgcnce.-: N 
On ſuch arguments, Wen on fuch a hae; 
oh may build your faith in the religion of Jeſus 
Chriſt. But I have been enabled merely to give 
you the ſlighteſt touches, and to offe only a few 8 
elements of its evidences. Let us now view it 
in that amiable light, which muſt ever endear it 
to the virtuous and benevolent; in its actual, 1. 
deniable, and viſible effects on the temporal hip- ; 
pineſs'and moral i improvement of mankind; -: 
It is no improper criterion. of the truth: of any 
ſyſtem, which pretends to divine authority; to 
try it by the acknowledged pan ee of that 
Supreme Being, from whom all truth muſt de- 
rive its origin. The character of the Deity will 
be impreſſed on his works; and therefore thoſe 
doctrines which are to ſerve for a rule of life, 


have the beſt claim to ſacred authority, which 


| poſſeſs a natural tendency. to render the human 
character moſt perfect. I have now only the EY 
practical doctrines of religion in, view. Thoſe! 
more ſublime and-exalted repreſentations, which 
diſcover the economy of God in the govern- 
ment of his creatures, which declare to us the 
awful exactions of the eternal Juſtice, or treat of 
| = | Fe 


8 
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ou anienclligitie:: nature of the Almi ighty, are 
alone the objects of faith. Reaſon can only 
perceive the emanations of ſacred truth at an in- 
finite diſtance, as ye. feel the influence of the 
ſun; but we are too far removed to judge of 
the nature of either. The light of the one is 
; felt and perceived; but we reaſon with uncer- 
tainty on its cauſes. The light of the divine at- 
tributes we behold with an; Ain ad miration; 
but we are loſt in brightneſs: We cannot define 
their degrees, nor diſtinguiſh; cha parts. Like 
the Priſmatic; colours they are beautifully lumi- 
nous; but. ſo blended that their gradations . 
eee and their limits indeterminate 
In ſuch a compariſon, the Chriſtian ſcheme of | 
| morality will claim an eminent and unrivalled ſu- 
"ns over. every ſyſtem which the wit of 
man has been enabled to produce. Its concep- 
tions of the moral dignity of our nature, the ex- 
tent and warmth of its benevolence, the great- 
neſs of its object in the conqueſt of every bane- 
ful paſſion, are ſuch grand and comprehenſive 
views, as fill us with aſtoniſhment and admira- 
tion. The Chriſtian hero is the friend and 
: father of mankind ; the diſciple of Mahomet is 
the ſcourge of the innocent. The one ſpreads 
devaſtation and horror over the earth; the 
3 oth er 
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other openeth his hand, and all things living at 
filled with good *. The one robs the mother of 
her child, and ſheaths his cruel ſword in the 
boſom of the beloved huſband; the other 7 the 


friend of the OY ana ae 1 the font * 
tbe widow. © 
But, to ſhow the aan TROY ieh the | 
world has derived from the influence” of the 
Chriſtian religion, we muſt draw a compariſon 
between the effect of other ſyſtems, in circum 
- ſtances nearly equal. We muſt ſele& ſome ages 
of mankind, which have enjoyed a proportionate 
advantage of literature and refinement. And 
here it will be the higheſt ſatisfaction to bene- 
volence to learn that the human mind is not in 
that ſtate of degeneracy which ſome are too apt - 
to imagine. Let us ſelect the morality of 
Greece and Rome, as che FOR bd which we | 
are to judge. W os £ 
The circumſtances here are as a 0 
a8 poſſible; for if the ſuperiority of human ac- 
| quirements is granted to the preſent age, it muſt 
be attributed to our excellent religion, under 
whoſe genial influence” iterature has been taught. * 
to 1 mn 


'* Pſalm civ. 28. 


1 


In 
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* . the political gorernment of the; Chriſtian - | 
b world, we now ſee; the inferior ranks of men 
enjoy a greater ſhare of liberty, even under arbij- 
trary ſyſtems. The chains of ſlavery no longer. 
gall the limbs of the poor; nor does the wretched 

captive enjoy his life during the | capricious and; | 
arbitrary pleaſure of a tyrannical |, and | cruel; | 
maſter. | The ſpirit of commerce, influenced by; 


the unrelenting and cruel ſuggeſtions of avarice, ! 


| does ſtill indeed, in ſome. Chriſtian  colonies,, by 1 
afford us melancholy examples of tyranny. But 
| benevolence lifts her voice againſt ſuch an unge- 


nerous and unj juſtifiable treatment of our fellow⸗ 1 0 


creatures, with an honeſt indignation.—She may 
_ at length ſucceed ! She 1 at length al the, 
| inſtrument of conſolation! . * 


Amidſt the ravages. of war, e has 9 85 15 


gained a a wider influence. National conteſts are 
not now. managed with that ſavage barbarity 
Which characterizes the conduct of former ages. 
Rome ſought the utter deſtruction of her rival f : 
ſtate: Syſtematically ine xorable, and delibe- E 
rately barbarous, ſhe purſued her ſavage plan of 5 
cruelty for a ſeries of time; nor did ſhe reſt till 
her vengeance was ſatiated in the utter extirpa- 
tion of the devoted Carthage. In thoſe ferocious 

ages the brave were not merciful. Vidory' was 


nerous triu 


Excellency of Jy bunu, Religinis 
Carſted with unrelenting barbarity. They 1 


| the deſtructive arts of conqueſt ; but they had 
not learut the: more Seger OT of a 
| ee DS Tha. Wy 


The examples i to ter ibid ha 5 


5 the abſurd mythology of their prieſts, and by 
_ the animated deſcriptions of their poets, inſpired 
5 them with a falſe idea of glory. They had not 
pet beheld the patient Son of God offering. bis 


cheeks to the ſmiters *, Behold with what unge- 
ph the proud victor drags fallen ma- 
jeſty at his charlot- wheels, ſtripped of all the en- 


5 joyments of royalty, of dignity, and wealth; 


* 


admitted to the wretched lege: of life, to 
gratify the brutal pride of inſolence, and to pro- 


tract the duration of miſery. Now turn your 
© eyes to the more glorious: triumph of the Re- 
deemer of mankind.” Behold him meekly riding: | 


to the ſacred city, amidſt the acclamatiens of 


\  thonſands who had experienced his mercy, and 
Vwhoſe boſoms he had auge to throb with the 
Joyful tidings of ſalvation. Hear the loud ho- 
fſiunnahs from the lips of the blind, whom he had 


reſtored to ſight, of the dead he had raifed to 
life, and of the e ſouls he had Kar wei? 


99255 eee death. e 5 9. 
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it we deſcend to an examination of their dif- 
charge of the priyate duties of ſociety, we ſhall 
find them no leſs deficient. Behold the unna- 

_ tural father, authoriſed by cuſtom, ſtimulated by 
avarice, nor reſtrained by law, deaf to the cries 

of innocence, and regardleſs of that helpleſs ſtate, 


which has the moſt irreſiſtible claims on pity, 


 direQting the expoſure of his child. Behold the © 


unhappy mother, preſſed by cruel neceſſity, giv- 
ing up the new-born infant from the boſom * 


which ſhould ſhelter it, her maternal feelings vi- 

olated, and her conſent extorted to the horrid 

act of barbarity. 
The perſecution of the Spartan Helows,: 124 the 


cruel exhibition of the Roman gladiators, are 
amongſt the inſtances of ancient barbarity. How _ 


brutal muſt thoſe have been, who could derive 
amuſement from the dying poſtures of thoſe mi- 
ſerable wretches! who could exult at their tor- 
tures, make murder a ſpectacle of pleaſure i in- 
ſtead of horror, and refine its arts into ſyſtem ! _ 
In the more-enlarged inſtances of ſocial vir- 
tue, they were palpably deficient. In all the 
ſyſtems of ethics which have diſplayed the wiſ⸗ 
dom of ancient philoſophy, where are thoſe 
noble precepts of charity to mankind in general, 
and of the relief of the indigent, which adorn 
e the 


11 7 'E ae of the 8576 0 n Ritigion. . | 
| the Pages of facred compoſition ? Their preceptz 


of general benevolence are few. Surely. it is no 
unfair preſumption to conclude, . that what they 


| forgot t to e they: Dads not ee to e 1 


tiſe. „ 1 
Their 3 of ficuathip, þ 1 3 are 


bighly extravagant. Confined to one narrow 


channel, their affections could not dilate into a F 
univerſal love of mankind. - Narrow diſtine- 


tions, and ſupercilious prejudices, ; contracted „ 
their benevolence. The Chriſtian | hiſtorians © 
have left us ſome examples of private friendſhip, 10 a 


but no precepts. The object of our faith is 
more grand and comprehenſive: It embraces all 
the race of man, unites them by the reciprocal 
ties of good-will, and ſwallows all the little diſ- 
tinction of nation or ſect, and by its endearing 
precepts renders each man to each the brother 
and the friend. It is a plan of benevolence, 

which ſtretches through all the different ranks 
of life, Which includes all the various deſcrip- 
D tions 3 of mankind, of nation, of ſect, of enemy 
as well as friend, which reaches throu gh every 
climate, which is not leſſened by diſtance, nor 
interrupted by the great barriers of nature, de- 
ſerts, mountains, or oceans. „„ | 


And 


3 
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And this is one moſt admirable effect e, 


| Chriſtian religion, that it ſoftens the ruggedneſls 


of nature, cheriſhes all the ſocial alfections, and 
warms them into active life. Inſenſibility, 
under its genial influence, like the hard rock 
ſtruck by the hand of Moſes, grows warm, and 
diffuſes the copious e Ny benevoleaics to ms 
the thirſty flock of God. e Sant 
Such are the ee to be 4 e are 
_ evidences, and ſuch the foundation, on which 
we may build our faith in the revelation of Je- 
ſus Chriſt. I have only, however, been able to 
ſelect a few inſtances. The time will not admit 
me to enlarge on the happy effects to ſociety, 
which are produced by that tranquil diſpoſition 
of mind which the Goſpel inculcates; hy the 
be of the turbulent and deſtructive paſ- 
ſions of e of au 4 wy * ene 


; and avarice, 


Permit me ber to e out a Aviking | 
wy] which we experience from the con- 


ſolation afforded us in adverſity. The Chriſ- 


tian, animated by the certainty of his hopes, 
and ſhielded by the confidence of his faith, is 


not tortured by deſpair during adverſity: Lifted 


above the world and its cares, the world cannot ? 
e his fortitude. ee * a W 5 
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and tiers! philoſophy, he repoſes his hopes and 
ears in the boſom of his Saviour and his God 17 

and looks on the caſualtics of tranſitory things 
with an heroic fortitude, a philoſophic reſigna- 2 
tion, and a rational indifference. The miſeries 
of life were inſupportable in the heathen world; 
and thoſe who were moſt illuſtrious in the ſun- 
ſhine of proſperity, ſunk under the weight af 
adverſity, and, ſtimulated by deſpair, were in- 
_ duced to ſeek a precarious relief in a voluntary - 
death. Inſtances of ſuicide are indeed now too 
frequent; but the perpetrators of this crime are 
viewed with horror, and ſtigmatiſed by diſgrace. 
This fin againſt the great Author of life, is nei- 
ther ſupported by n, nor neee * 
approbation. 3 

It now only remains hw me to W a for 
inferenees from the preceding obſervations. 

It having pleaſed the Almighty to eſtabliſh his 
church by ſuch a ſeries of ſplendid miracles and 
illuſtrious events, by the blood of his ſacred 
prophets, and by the tranſcendent merits of the 
death and paſſion of his only and beloved Son, 
let us accept his mercies with the livelieſt grati- 
| tude, with rational diffidence, with infantine do- 
* _ ctlity, and with the moſt animated reſolutions to 

defend the truth of his Goſpel. But we of this 

church 
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church have the higheſt- bligations of gratitude. 
to che Almighty, for the glorious reformation - 
| which he produced through thoſe happy inftru- 
ments of his providence, the venerable martyrs. 
To us the fundamental truths of the Goſpel are 
fixed on a broad and immutable baſis : They 


have been atteſted by the death of thoſe of _ 


whom the world was not worthy, and they will 
continue to be preſerved till they ſhall be ulti- 
| mately confirmed and diſplayed in the glorious 
manifeſtation of the Son of God; when the 
mouth of all wickedneſs ſhall be topped, and 
the countleſs millions of the dead ſhall arkde tw 
Hail his coming. Then ſhall we behold him no - 
longer deſpiſed and rejected of men, but clothed 
in the glory and majeſty of the Father; then 
ſhall they tremble before him, who condemned 
him to an ignominious death; and then ſhall 
all the enemies of the Goſpel bow down to he 
ſacred name of Jeſus. 
As we are now about to erect a late imme- 
_ diately deſigned for the worſhip of the Almighty, 
it may not be amils to obſerve, that ſacred build. 
ings ought to be conſtructed with a ſuitable dig- 
| nity. From the building of the temple of Jeru- 
ſalem by Solomon, where the moſt minute cir- 
nne; of the ſtructure : the ornaments, and 
FA | the 
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Of the manner of execution, were 
we may reaſonably conclude i it to Fn the e il * 


God, that places immediately appropriated to 
his ſervice ſ hot 


no habitation too elegant for themſelves.. 
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11d be conſtructed in a ſtyle zof 
magnificence. It is an act of inj judicious park | 


: mony, which inclines thoſe to ſpare expenſe in 


"the ornaments of the houſe of God, who think | 
ſymmetry and digr ity of architecture has a great 
effect on the mind; and ſuch is the nature of 


11 thin g8, that external appearances have a forcible 
influence not only on the illiterate, but 


of refined underſtanding and enlarged "rec 


Tawdry and unmeaning ornaments ſhould be 
avoided; but dignity may be united with ſim- 
plicity, clegance with kane and ac a 


with taſte. e 
The object of publie e of worlhip 1s: to 
Sh 2 e a ſenſe of religious obligation in the 


5 minds of men. The Almighty i 1s in himſelf all 


in all , but in him we live, and move, and have ; 


our FEE +; and ſhall we not therefore exclaim 
with the wiſe Solomon, Who it able to build him 
an houſe, ſeeing the —_— and benden of heavens, 
ig cannot contain bim Þ? 9 
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- Lally; permit me to congratulate: 10 on _ 


„„ 
4 


pleaſing proſpect of being enabled to attend the 


; worſhip of your Creator with ſatisfaction and f 


convenience, and in a manner ſuited to his dig- 


5 mty; a circumſtance which has long been ex- 
85 rug, in this place with anxious importunity. 
Tiety ow; now look forward withy,, 4 pleaſing 


ſhall be chatted 1 to enter his Bönle of the Tank 


and pour forth the acceptable incenſe of a grate· | 


ful heart. There to indulge the pleaſing idea 


| ſhall affliction forget her ſorrow, and the bruiſed 


ſoul hear the glad tidings of peace; there ſhall 


the tongue of praiſe be loud, and the heart of | 


” gratitude be glad; there ſhall the righteous 1 re- 


ſort; there ſhall the ſinner be reſcued from ever- 


laſting death ; there ſhall the feeble knees receive 
ſtrength; there ſhall the poor find relief; the 
ſick ſhall be healed, and the W qr 1 ex- 
alted. = 


1 


But Go ſhall theſe ſcenes of conſolation open ; 
into inconceivable glory. When the tumultu- 


ous ſtorms of life ſhall ſubſide, and the days of 


our age ſhall ceaſe, this anticipation of heaven 


ſhall ripen into more permanent and ecſtatic bliſs. 


The enraptured ſoul, freed from the groſs incum- | 


brance of terreſtrial ſenſe, ſhall expatiate in a 


8 er Gul; ts faculties ak its Jefires in- 
creaſed, and its gratification complete. In the 
day when this corruptible body ſhall have put on 
incorruption, and this mortal ſhull haue put on im- 
5 mortality * , the beatified ſpirit, in the exulting tri- 
umph of actual bliſs, ſhall W exclaim, 0 
| death, where is thy fring? O grave, where is thy 
victory +? Who now ſball be able to ſeparate us 
from the love of Chrift? Nor tribulation, nor 
Ford, nor death]. For all things note Are Ours. 
Whether Paul, or Apollos, or Ceßbas, or things 
Preſent, or things to come, all are ww; and we are 
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i —Fervent in 1 e te Lord, FE Mts : 4 
Tim Apoll, i eben in e con- | | 

text that the gifts of the Spirit, or, in other ! 

Words, the preternatural talents beſtowed on | 

| thoſe who embraced. the Goſpel, were various, | 

and partially diſtributed, proceeds to exhort his j li 

a Roman converts to a diligent and unremittd ſj 

| exertion of the ſeveral powers with which they, 8 [i 
were reſpectively inſpired. He enumerates. 1 [ 

many diſtin&t and eminent duties ; to the earneſt 11 

f Practice of which he endeavours to ſtimulate 
them; and amongſt other exhortations, recom- qi 
mends fervency in the diſcharge of OF great and i 

. indiſpenſable JJ es 7 FR 0 


Indolence, or indifference in the performance. 
of our religious obligations, is, of all inſtances ' 


2 --4 ; ; ; * 


| | „ 1 „ab. | 


N of 1 en the leaſt defenſible, both hom the | 


FR importance of the object in itſelf, and from the 
many motives which atiſe to inſpire us with ar- 


dour. He who ſubſcribes to the truth of revela- 


tion, and is yet negligent. of performing its du- 
ties (to uſe its own language), affords us a tacit 
acknowledgment of his preference of darkneſs to 
light. Such a conduct ſhows that we have not 


reſolution to perſevere in the path which we ap- 


prove, not to obſerve precepts, though we can- : 
not deny their - and _ we con- . 
| feſstheir obligation. 
Ide intereſts of religion are A ately u more 5 
important than all other concerns. For What 
are the objects of a temporal exiſtence, in com- 
pariſon of eternity? e 
The duties of religion, too, are in che nature 
practical and laborious. Its promiſes are not to 
the careleſs and inattentive. The perfection of 
the Chriſtian character is to be acquired only by 
perſeverance and activity; maintained by vigi-' 
. lance and ey. In a ſtate of apathy we 
may as ſoon be influenced by the ſolicitations 
of vice, as by the invitations of virtue. Whilſt 
the mind is at reſt between two opinions, it may 
be eafily inclined to either; in proportion to 
| the 


f 1 „ 
> os 2 of wiſdom, vr the impulls „ 15 


Ther is alſo a greater oil. The adv: 


five. He who is at reſt 2 ground, but 


W 5 5 
e 


may be loſing his ſtability; and as two equal 5 


forces can only belinat each other, as one ceaſes. 
to act, the other muſt prevail. He who flags 
during the conteſt, gives the enemy leiſure to re- 
cover his ſtrength, and to return 1 o the attack 5 
with accumulated forces: it + 140 
itions of religidinid are Wande on 
n Wee We. owe our exiſtence to the Al. 
mighty, as the Creator of the univerſe; We owe 
all the er of a to him, as a ſpontaneous 
benefactor. . that we can perform due 
to him, in return for ſuch ineſtimable 2 
Ought not all our affections to centre in him, as 
the beſt; as the only perfect object? as in one 
who has an indiſputable right over us? as to 
one, by whoſe reiterated indulgence the enjoy- 
ments of life are daily prolonged ? We condemn, 
the wretch who is unmindful of the favours. of 
an earthly benefactor; ſhall we forget the im- 
menſe, eee en our ma 
c Father? n ee e 1 30171 ET 
8 But, 


35 
4 


win our affeQions, and to cone 


6 | ale Uthe 


ence; too oſten entice us 


| ur ern migen and ingratitude. e . 
profuſions of bleſſings which are ever bas $4 . 


ſpread around us, thoſe aſtoniſhing; inſtances of - 

his creative power, which ſhould teach us the 
knowledge of his inviſible nature, ſerve to ſe⸗ 8 . 
duce us from the Creator to the creature; to 1 
enchant our mental faculties, and to abſorb out 15 5 
affections. We look up to he heavens, and : 
gare with inſenfibility, or with an unprofitable | 55 2 Bo 
| adimiration, at. the.glorious effects of his power | 1 
and wiſdom. We turn our eyes on the land- 
ſcape around us, glowing in vivid colours, and 
framed with exquiſite grace and endleſs variety; 

but dre forget the hand which formed it. We 
forget the Maker, even while we extol the per- 
fection of the work; or we forget thoſe. ac 
Eknowledgments which can alone render our ad- 
miration acceptable. We riſe to the enj oyment 

of flowing ſpirits and of blooming health; but TY 
our cheerfulneſs is not the exultation of grati- | 
tude. Wie breathe the fragrant and ſalut⸗ 
we hear the warbling of the feathered tribe; 5 


theſe all e in Ihe voice and language that it 5 1 
iy W 


— - 


% ; 5 
mM ; 


= 


| numberleſs bleſſings; we boa 
ſtrength, of wiſdom; of nder to jndulee ; in | the 


gratification of ſenſe indiſpoſes us for ahſtract 
ſpeculation. Eager to poſſeſs, we are not at lei: 
ſure to contemplate, We purſue with avidityj ; 

we ſtretch the arm to graſp at all which the 
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”- 428 Pa *, but we have no ſorigs: of grati- 


tude; to give. We exult- in the — 15 


triumphs of vanity, or the inſolence of pride; 
but not to be our Father * is in hea- | 
ven. 

Many! W e oh „ thefe 


” effects. The love of the world fills the heart, 


and leaves no room for the love of God. The 


world has to give: We are diſtracted in the va- 


_ riety of enjoyment ; and we forget to pay che . 
| Aan which is the condition of our tenure. 


But as the mind of man is thus prone to neg 5 


; lect its more ſerious intereſts, we muſt endea- 


vour, as far as we can, to correct this fatal de- 
fect, by awakening attention to ſerious objects. 
The character of the preſent age ſeems to be in- 
difference to religion. Permit me, then, to pro- 
poſe remedies, by analyſing the error, and by 
animadvertions on its conſequences, _ | | 


e 
K . 
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of Fo a eee 
3 pf a pious education of children; to a neglect 
RP e ee eee and Seesen 
91 way perh W ad er dete are ah . 
seeflects of an indifferent ſpirit, which indeed they _ 
5 mult be allowed to be; but to the riſing gene- 
kation they are cauſes. And when we conſider 
ga little. the nature of religious principles, we ſhalt 7 
_ fGindithata added oft its duties will ſoon produce 
unconcern. Phe cauſe and che effect are there- 
fore reciprocal. He who is indifferent in the 
purſuit of amy object, will ſoon become careleſs; 
1 who is careleſs muft be indifferent. 
Now. a diſpoſition to religion is no innate 
ofigeighs of the mind.” It reſults from the deduc- 
tions of reaſon, or from the revelation of God. 
| It flourifhes in proportion as we are capable of - 
more or leſs warmth ; or, where natural fervour 1s 
wanting; is ſupported by reaſon ſolely; by a 
ſeries of ; concluſions regularly formed, and pro- 
perly applied. But as the expectations of nature 
. couldiend only in doubt and ſpeculation, the be- 
| Bo. 1 nign and affectionate Parent of mankind has 
been pleaſed to en, the natural hopes of rea- 
<v2 AS fon, 


5 eee 


to; for, to render the declaration of the Almi 
| uſeful, and his laws effect 


reed by perfect love. Hence faith becomes 
the inſtrument of eſtabliſhing religion in our 
| hearts; and we are induced to obſerve the di- 
vine laws; becauſe we believe them to be founded 


on the immutable baſis of truth, and confirmed 
by undeniable evidence. As therefore there are 
no innate principles of religion in the mind: they 
can only be acquired by foreign aid; they muſt 
be cheriſhed and cultivated. God iz 
may, by a preternatural interpoſition, enlighten 
the minds of men. But miraculous operations 
of Providence are rare; and we muſt conſider 


indifference to it as ariſing from the ſame cauſes 


iſpenſation. But here the een ofthe i 
humlat mind is ſtill neceſſary, and! ſtill applied 


tal, we muſt believe 5 
that they ſpring from the fountain of truth, that 
they are dictated by infinite wiſdom, and di- 
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which produce attention to all truth of what- 
ever kind; to an attachment to preſent enjoy- 
merit, or to a powerful prepoſſeſſion in favour of 
error, where the mind is polluted W vicious 
15 nes or darkened by 3 ©? 
YH! N 1 x But 


— — T 


| em of ſacred Gas? "Ih 
_ reverence religion, and to love virtue 
they are able to perceive how ca the one 
is, or how venerable the other. But when the 
mind begins to expand, and to perform its own: 
intellectual operations, they diſcover the beauty- 


| ſer apart who may be free from the diſtracti 
of ſecular employment or temporal en 
who may acquire the leſſons of wiſdom in retire- 

ment and learned eaſe, and communicate the 
30 ſtreams of e at to all his 
E | thirſtxr 


| ſtians Who 


f ed an en ee in the prin- 
3 ns. an ” 
„ before : 


. 
2 


as well as the neceſſity, of holineſs ; and they: | | 


are determined to perſevere in thoſe habits which 
they have acquired by preſcription, and to pur- 
ſue the path through which experience has con- 
ducted them pl the unconſcio us bn of 
— $10 2950574 9 1 
But as the cſs of make is not rice of 
abſtraQ ſpeculation ; as it is their buſineſs to act 
rather than think, they muſt owe their religious 
inſtruction to the information of others, who 
poſſeſs ſuperior endowments and greater lei- 


fure: And therefore the Deity has wiſely or- 


dained in his diſpenſations, that ſome ſhould d 


 ” rected 15 ene aden FOR: 688 e 
by men wherever the Chriſtian religion has pre- 
ailed. In obedience to the will of à divine In- 
ee ſome of mankind have been' ſeparated: 
for the noble purpoſe of diffuſing the TIONS | 
of ſalvation, and of inſtructing the ignorant, 
_ Beſides: this, youth and innocence will Op 
an immediate demand for religious information 
on thoſe who are the authors of their being; 
who will have conferred the benefit of exiſtence 
to a wretched purpoſe, if they neglect to prepare 
them for that long and unknown duration of ex- 
iſtence, which is to be extended throughout all 
eternity. Children therefore have the moſt in- 
diſputable claims of natural affection for inſtruo- . 
tion from their parents; and they Who neglect 
to cultivate their minds, to remove the miſery: 
of ignorance (and I am not now ſpeaking of the 
frivolous accompliſhments of the age, but of re- 
om inſtruction), are more deliberately negli- 
gent and barbarous than thoſe unnatural parents 
* antiquity, who uſed to expoſe the children, 
for which their avarice would not provide, to 
lingering hunger or to inclement ſkies, wy 
Young perſons, of both ſexes, are ſoon ini- 


2 tated i in the faſhionable levities of the age; n 


3: are 


5 are too Or en Kamefully void of religious 


ledger | Their ſuſceptive minds are ſoon direftod: 
ta the purſuit af trifles ; to flight attainmente, 


which are the food of vanity rather than the 0 


name 0 en nen ee _ a mo- 
*0 ens! 
courage ts the een, age too . con- 
deſcends to adopt what it wiſhes to recommen Wd; - 
But age and levity are awkward pee 5 


| wit ſoon render each other contemptible. 


Of thoſe who are ſent abroad to public leni 5 
naries, too many return with little knowledge, 


+ 


and leſs: piety'; too many debauched by prac⸗ 


tiſed vice, or ruined by fatal notions of tempo. 7 


ral grandeur. - The whole of ſubſequent: Hife is 


too often poiſoned by the falſe principles which ; 


young perſons acquire from each other, where, 


as they muſt be, they are left to purſue their in- 
diſereet inclinations, Every place of education 
= where children are collected, when they are not! 


under the immediate inſpection of the inſtructor 
(and too often they cannot be in the intervals of 
ſtudy), is a picture of the world in miniature. 


Tyranny, pride, paſſion, rule with deſpotic ſway; 


and every evil propenſity and habit is acquired, 


vhich has a tendency to diſturb the future tranſ- 


: ae of life. The difficulty of imparting re- 
ligious 


w* 


t St neceſſary for parents hernſel ) 
ſpire their children with an early: love of religion 


and virtue: And, what: i is of. the greateſſ i import- 


ance, . muſt themſelves ſet the; 


without wha fe WR . 
its effe hh N | T7 £4 2.59 BY [+ 4 1 7 ifsc AT; 


Another 0 wy ee e ko 
religions the neglect of its public offices, _ .. 6 


Ona this head I ſhall not long detain you, ſince 1 


— 


y preſent object is merely to offen A, fex 
ſervations. The Almi hty ſeems tog a 
open demonſtrations of the affection of his crea- 


3 3 


tures, and therefore, under the Jewiſh, ego 
nompy, and ſince under the Chriſtian diſpenſa- 1 8 
tion, public worſhip is recommended by pre- 
. cept, and encouraged. by example. 3 and has ace 
cordingly been conſidered a8 indiſpenſable. But 


: 1 ipotence can receive no addition of glory 


from the praiſe of man; and we muſt therefore : 


attribute the direction. of public 5 to the 


7 wiſdom and, goodneſs of the Creator. He knows 


; Our imperfection and Our imbecility. He fore- 
ſees that a ſenſe of obligation and duty would 


aan eſcape from us, unleſs it thould be 
: K 4 GO. kept 


* 


| prove af | 


wal 
. 2 * 0 
of 
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ated acknowledgments. | 
5 man affection; wy bs will bn Toles thn reve- 
'rence for the Deity, * ea 98% to al x4 him! y 16 
6 debt of gratitude, cg 
The duties of the Sabbath are a4 cal- 
Pr PAs to imprefs the mind with awful ideas of 
religious obligations; to abſtract us from ſen ſual 
pleaſures or temporal purſuits ; and to recall the 
affections when they begin to wander from the 
paths of rectitude. A Sunday well ſpent is pro- | 
ductive of the higheſt ſpiritual i improvement, and 
will bring the mind to ſuch a ſerene and pacific 
ſtate, as can only be underſtood by the experi- 
ence of thoſe who perform its duties with reve- 
' rence and attention. After the fatigue of a 
buſy week, the ſoul retires to its reſt in ſacred 
meditation and in holy eaſe. The boiſterous ' | 
ſtorms of life ſubſide, and a ſolemn calm fuc- 
ceeds; ſoft as the ſtill evening after a tempeſtu- 


ous day. The man who neglects the duties of 


this inſtitution, will find his ſenſe of religion gra- 
dually decay. And how wretched muſt that 
mind be which never looks into its own ſtate? 
which is ever on the wing in ſearch of pleaſures 
that will aſſuredly fade, and is unmindful of 
the change it muſt 2 th i | #4 
Age 


{ 


there are too many who retire to the reſt of the 


A general = ce. to religion may be at» 7 
en to A neglet of i its private duties; Theſe 1 
are, family devotion, ſecret addreſſes to the De. 5 1 
ity, and the ſtudy of the Scriptures; all r _ 4 

15 which have eee effect on tete wle! 1 = nm 


— — - —* — > 
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: ample. o»ẽs 1 
Family e e is: 400 hes Hon TY La | 
1 neglected. There are many profificce. ; 
of Chriſtianity whoneveraſſemble their houſehold 
for prayer. But would it not at leaſt be politic 
to inſpire your domeſtics with a ſenſe of higher : 
duties? Have you a ſincere affection for your 
offspring? Surely then you would impreſs them 
with an idea of obligation to their heavenly Pa- ; 
rent, and Ps oo bf ecure BAGS obedience to dne 
ſelves. e 4 ele” td 
e e ads prayer in retirement are no 
leſs requiſite from a rational being. But, alas! 


night, without returning thanks for the mercies 
of the paſt day; many who uſually fink into 
ſleep, little conſidering whether they may awake 
to time or to eternity. There are too many 
- who deſcend from their chambers to the enjoy- 
ment of numberleſs bleſſings, without the leaſt re- 
W on the Author of them; and begin the dax 
without 5 


: render their honeſt cndearours fuccoiful 'r 
« >The Meret wiltiwj- are: dared But 
certainly thäs might be done —— if 
with no higher view; and in this reſpect the 
fineſt taſte may be gratiſied. They are in con · 
| ception ſublime, and in language expreſſive. / In 
the Goſpels may be found what is more worthy - 
of attention—4 beautiful fimplicity of narrative, 
Truth is taught without the © 
ment, and delivered with unaffected energy; 
and in its doctrines the good and the wiſe may 


4 . 
* | 4 


find all that ean raiſe their affections to the beſl 


object, and ſatisfy the expectation of a being, 


who hopes for the enjoyments of immortality. 
But when the mind is diſtracted by temporal 


bo 
*/4 


ntatian of orna- v 


cares, or engaged in frivolous amuſements, it 


becomes incapable of ſeriouſneſs; is indifpoſed 


to receive the leſſons of wiſdom, and is indiffe- 

rent to _ ee e is not licht or Temes 
ſual. e ee e og bs 

1 4 neglet of 4 84 ities we way, un- 
doubtedly, in a great meaſure attribute indiffe- 
rence to religion. Permit me then to exhort 
ou, if you are deſirous of promoting its true 


interoftsy to correct all levity and eee 


well 


[© 


o, 22 15 Religim. 1 39 5 | 
| well as all f impurity, in. your conduct. Conſider 8 
yourſelves as born to an immortal intereſt. . 


; ſider the world and all its poſſeſſions as tem- 
pPorary. Reflect that you ſhould be the ſpiritual 


directors of your children, and of your domeſtics. 


The rich have a conſiderable influence over the 
poor in the various characters of maſters, or pa- 
trons, or benefactors. Remember that Jour 


good example may lead many to happineſs ; 


that your bad practice may ſeduce them into the 


paths of deſtruction.” With a wiſe uſe of your 
poſſeſſions you may live bleſt yourſelves, and be 
a ſource of bleſſedneſs to others; and then your 
preſent purſuits will be crowned with the appro- 
bation of the Judge of the world. You may re- 


Joice in the hope of your own ſalvation, and 


| cauſe heaven to rejoice for the numbers you 
have ſaved. 1 | 
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. For 1 fay P'S: 3, the grace . God, chat 1 18 giren me, : 
© 5 * to every man that is among you, not to think of himſelf . 
more highly chan he ought to think; but to think 4 
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ſpecies of offence, which 18 highly di 


| | ligion i in all its precepts, and i in its general tend- 

ency, diſſuades us from the | indulgence of ſo 

odious a vice. To mankind it is offenſive, in 

the higheſt degree; for even the proud will not 

allow the indulgence of the paſſion in others, 1 

ſhall therefore ſpend the preſent. opportunity in 

: an attempt to diſſuade you from an error which 
meets with ſuch general diſapprobation z > and 

17 perhaps a more uſeful topic cannot be advance. 


E 


Por though, to ſome the diſcuſſion of moral du- | 1 


* 


5 1 both to God and man. The Scriptures abound, 1 4 
in cautions againſt pride; and the Chriſtian re- 
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ties appears but a cold discharge of the wad 
office, nothing can be more profitable to the 


| hearer than oocaſional inſtruction of this nature. 
He will conduce more to the end of religion, 


and the benefit of mankind, who endeavours to 


correct their daily errofs, t6 remove the perpe- 
tual cauſes of diſorder and diſquietude; who 


© endeavours to bring men to the true and benign 


temper of the Goſpel; than he who labours' to 
rectify their opinions on diſputable and merely 
ſpeculative doctrines. The example of our 


bleſſed Saviour in his moral diſcourſes on the | 


mount, and on other occaſions, leaves us no 
doubt of the nature of the inſtruction which f 16 
moſt uſeful to mankind. | 

But [becauſe pride is nearly allied to vanity; 
and as ſome arguments may be applicable to 
both errors, it will be uſeful to draw a parallel 
between them, that their ſimilarity or their diſ- 


agreement may be obvious: We ſhall then more 


diſtinctly be enabled to diſcover thoſe indirect 


paths, which terminate in either inconvenience. 


Of the two vices pride is the moſt odious; for 


do this, vanity is comparatively innocent. Pride 
ſeeks its own gratification at the expenſe ' of 
others; it wiſhes to occupy the ſpace to which 


"Ty have a ls and is ever ina ſtate of dilatation, 
mu. 


. 


| Vanity.0 often. attains, its c own \ ends ; in 8 n „ 
cation of other men z and pleaſes i itſelf by pleaſing 55 
the world. Pride aims at ſurpaſſing its ſuperi- 1 


ors, inſults its equals, and tramples on its inferi- 
ors, Vanity Will ofteri be content to be inferior - 
in many reſpe&s, if You allow it but indulgence 
in a ſingle one; and chat tog often! in a point at 
which envy need not repine. Pride is diſdain- | 
ful and r rude ;  yanity frequently courteoug an . 
| obliging. Pride i i always offenſive ; but at the 
preſumption of vanity we are often more ready 
tg ſmile than to conceive anger. Pride provokes 
our rage; but vanity only « our contempt. There 


is an oftentation 3 in both ; ; but the exultation of i 


vanity. is more good-humoured. Pride wiſhes 


| th excel, in order t to, depreciate 190 merit; v va- 


nity only to raiſe itſelf. Pride i a6 HELES accome 


panied by true good-nature; yanity Rt, | 


Sh 


paflefies this quality to an exceſs. There i is an 


1 


intemperance 9 of vanity which may grow « dif - 


guſting ;\ but this diſguſt will never give you 
half the Pain which you experience from the 
55 wounds inflicted by pride. Pride ſteps | forth 

glorying in its own gigantic ſtrength, and chal- 


lenges your ſubmiffion like the Philiſtine, who 
OM: defied the armies of the lying, God. Va- | 


By viſe Suman te the ſtri ftr pling Dayid, 
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; e "i the Fo bt fly armour, nd 7g 
the ſize of the N which he had not 1778 978 . 
to wield. 

Tf we . pride, . we mall end 1. to be a 
quality of the mind which. claims reſpect on 
| ſome real or imaginary ſuperiority ; ; and which,” 

at the ſame time that it demands attention, is 

a ready to pay no deference to others: For 

though we ſometimes meet with proud perſons, © 
who appear condeſcending, we ſhall ſoon diſco- 
ver that this is a fictitious ſpecies of humility, L 
; calculated rather to repel familiarity, than to pro- 
mote it. Men, who are converſant with the reſt” 
of their fellow-creatures, cannot always appear 
auſtere, or act with inſolence. The proud are 
conſcious that ſuch a conduct would render them 
5 univerſally deteſted and ſhunned. gain, very 
few can bear total ſolitude. Every mind wu 
have ſome ſupport on which it may oceaflonally 
repoſe; ſome counſellor, to whom it may apply 
for conſolation in diſtreſs, or for approbation or- 
ho advice | in dubious caſes. We have all occaſion- 
ally a want of afſiſtance. There are many con- 
| yeniences which others can ſupply, and which! 
5 we cannot procure for ourſelves. What ſhalt 
the 19 15 then do in 1970 circumſtances 2 How 


} 


aden 


8 


* the neceſſity of 3 forth lacey now ; . 
| principally 1 in view thoſe objects, which are only 
to be obtained through th&intercourſe of friend- | 

| ſhip or civility. On ſuch. occaſions the proud 
man ſteps forth to meet y you, not with the cordi- 905 
ality of affection, but with the ſuſpicion of one ; 


who reconnoitres an enemy; -who 18 ready to 
forbid your approach | to his citadel ; or, i you 


—Are permitted to enter, it is with the diſtruſt and 


circumſpection Which admits you on no equal i 
terms. In the condeſcenſion of ſuch there 1 is an 
air of ſuperiority, which always informs you 
that every mark of their kindneſs is of the higheſt 
value, and that it 18 expected to be received with 
all the gratitude which great benefits deſerve. 
For this reaſon, too, you commonly ſee the very. | 
an aſſociating on more familiar terms with 


thoſe who are much their inferiors. They love . 


ſometimes to deſcend from the painful ſummit 
of pre- eminence for all the conteſts of ambi- 
tion are painful. They wiſh to throw off re- 
ſtraint, and to enjoy the luxury of eaſe; to re- 

poſe with perſons who will yield them a, ready | 
and acknowledged deference. They are deſirous - 
to exerciſe their rudeneſs where | it may be borne 
with impunity; where they can tyrannize with- 


out e and wu a cowardly” malice | 


N 
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"hrs ther cannot be retaliation. N every 
proud perſon has his. dependant, his ſubmiſſive 
flatterer; the ſtaff that may ſupport him in the 
hour of languor, or the mark at which he may. 
aim his inſolence without eee whenever 

he chuſes to indulge . 
Pride is a vice of Which che greater part of 
mankind are commonly accuſed ; and are not, : 

1 75 perhaps, accuſed undeſervedly. | Every mind 
has ſome ambition; and if this is not employed 

on important objects, it is miſplaced on thoſe - 
which are trivial. As every man claims ſome 
attention, proportionate to his imagined con- 
. ſequence, it requires a large ſhare of prudence, . 
or virtue, to keep this exaction within proper 
bounds. Yet, though many are not without rea- 
ſon accuſed of pride, every ſuch character has 
ſome few companions who are ready to deny 
the charge, and to allege, as an inſtance, the 
freedom which they themſelves' enjoy with the 
accuſed, | But it ſhould be again remembered, 


that as no man can live altogether in ſolitude, 
the proud muſt have a few intimates ; and how 
ſhall theſe be obtained but by partial kindneſs 
and occaſional courteſy ? Theſe qualities n 
therefore be affected when they are not real; _ | 
and the familiars of the proud will therefore be 
either 


i | On rid. 1 149 
ade ſuch a few of their Susle as vil agree to 
enter into a mutual & compact and interchange of 1 
adulation, or. ſuch of thelr” inferiors, as are con- 
tent to purchaſe attention by ſubmiſſion and flat- 15 
tery; to baſk in the f ſunſhine'of grandeur, and 
to feed on the gender gifts of parlimonious con- 
geſeenſion. M | 

As pride has been defined above to belthe 5 
claim of real or imaginary importance, it muſt 
neceſſarily create great diſorder and diſquietude. | 


If our pretenſions are juſt, men will be even 


here unwilling to allow them in proportion as 
ve are urgent; for the jealouſy of ſelf-love wil 
interfere with our demands ; if our claims are 5 
ill-founded, they will be rejected with diſdain; 
for who, but the mean or the weak will ſatisfy | 
3 unreaſonable. requeſts? Yet i it muſt be confeſſed, x 
that there is a ſort of  aflumption. which too often 8 
ſucceeds, where real mode! y and merit fail. The 


impudent are obtruſive, and' gain. their obje ets 3 5 


5 by undaunted perſeverance. Modeſty. is on 
many occaſions incapable | of action; and, like 
the poor impotent man who lay at the pool of 
Betheſda, watching an opportunity to plunge, 5 
is ever diſappointed, and finds itſelf Apples 7 


- W forward preſumption. i 
0 I FD Oe 8 


| | 4 0 : | 


b& 7 us now conſider the objects which” pro- 
FT pride, and we, Tall ke the weakneſs of its 
 pretenfions. 5 | 

There i is a claſs of men who are 19 0 oft their 
"relative, fituations. 1 in life; but on this occaſion 
we ſhall ſeldom have reaſon for arrogance. Some 

_ are born to eminence, and can therefore claiin 
no merit from the accident. Thofe who attain | 
an elevated ſtation from real deſert, pe 
effect of their virtues by Ko ohh ckelt con- 


Fre A © 
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" ſequence. | 5 
"Oftentation is 2g 6 ploveke th envy. He who 
demande adulation, depriyes the world of the 
pleafure of g giving it; for the favours Which 
* Kindneſs: would ſpontaneouſly beſtow, are a tax 
when exadted.” Beſides this, whenever we boaſt 
* of our r ſyperiority, x we inſult others; and though 
n , many. would be ready to pay alt due deference 
to exalted” characters, none can be pleaſed to 
have their inferiority rendered conſpicuous: We 
mut remember, that, i in proportion as we exult 
| in our elevation, we remind our inferiors of ah 
"thei incquality, or misfortunès. 5 5 f 
Theſe obſervations will apply to thoſe who | 
9 themſelves on riches, or any temporal pre- 
eminence. Stag Is obtained either by our 


Ty own 


On. Pri af | 
la our, or "a Ae Ot thoſe w oh 
poſſeſs it py their own. acquirement, many al | 
find their vanity checked by one reflection, chat 0 
A to attain it they have perhaps forfeited what | is 
more valuabl a go d conſcience, bp 
Again: Te curd. the inſolence of man, * e 
Almighty, has given ſuch an inflability al > 
human chings, that they. are in the, higheſt, de- 
g gree uneertain. Few generations: are ſucceffively 0 
great or rich. One boards, and the next almoſt 9 2 
. infallibly {qua nders ; 3. and Jet, from the bein 
and the fears i in poſſeſſion, a and the inſipidity of | 
. diſfipation,. neither enjoys. The goods of this 
world are in a conſtant fluQuation, like- the air ; 
or the ſea. What is lowly accumulated, often 
_ deſcends 3 in an inſtant ſhower; and fo uncertain 
bare all temporal poſſeſfions, chat an attempt to 
ſecure them, i is like an attempt to arreſt the cur- 
| 3 rent of a river, of to. preſerve f fluids from evapo- 
ration. But many who affect riches, have little 
1 reaſon for the indulgence of. their vanity, and are 
not to be envied, when i it 18 conſidered that their 35 
wealth | is imaginary. T0 ſupport appearances, 
they live in fiQirious,, gaiety ; in a ſtate of ſplen- 
"Hh did diſtreſs; in an attempt to cover that poverty 
1 from the world, which they cannot hide from 
| themſelves. 
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CO ascher abeidelt Sth wick itn bfeubt 


to value thenfelves=on'rbBlents of deftent. 


Thefe is nöthitig more welk or 'v4in. — 


for all that it can beſtow, independently“ of eb 


Comitant *Ercuniltatices, is "trierely imagi apinary : 
; For riches will often Purchi aſe With greater cer- 
N tainty, and more effecually,” all tlie reſpect, 1 


Fl 


the conſequente we can claim from birth. It 


neither confers à better cbüftitution, r more 
Agaified ſentinient ; more de e of 57 4 or | 


2 7 


N thoſe Who dns boaſt, th lee on the mY 
5 5 "of their anceſtors, \ without any intrinfic le- 


Mah by their wealtheſs Ugrate their 6 


4 gin, and are living "examples or the decay f Hu- 


man Sreatttels. Nobility, unlefs ae ebene 


5 by ſuperfor virtue, 18 deſpicable; for wllat can 
be more ne der we; Fe e wu 


virtue ? 


* 6.4: 


” ISO 


Of mental abilities or - Eads, little asd 
be ſaid; for true wiſdom is unaſſuming. It lis 
commoòn for thoſe who know leaſt, to value 
themſelves moſt. The pride of learning i is the 
proof of the weakneſs of all human atraitiments; 5 
and may at once ſupply conſolation and triumph. 


to . | | = ET 


Is all that the Proud er cke Vain can Pöſels. 
- *Atid v *maketh tee to Mer from hne 


ehe ae ef cher Kreer An che. 
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pride! for de ene — 
the ſchemes of ambition, anti in A Hort 5 
mort period, a few. feet ef earth, a nurroty gn⁴ve, 


6. wy 
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7/4 h bat thou 'that\thou-didf motifeceiwe? 
hou af receive it, 3 

as if thou didft not recrivie it ug dene 
ſerves. That good Providence Who ralfes peu 
"to a 'temipordl elevitzen, grves \younoelnnr- 


lime writings of Iftiah, 18a very grand ard die- 


5 exe of the pat wh pins "The 


10525 ſepulckre! of his! — r 
lie entombed in funeral pomp. At his deſctat 
e; all ariſe to receive the new viſitor of the 
manſions of the dead, and exelaim, Art thou be. 
eome eat ar we'? Art thou becom lile unto ur? 
* pomp is brought | down' to the grave, aud ube 
noiſe of thy violt; the vom ir ſpread under thee, 


bs and the worms cover thee.” How art our E 


99 Cor. i * 
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If om heaven; 0 Lari ifer, ſon.of the 1 How 
dart thou, ere dene 42: the, grounds which didf 

"weaken the nations * 2. le We hs; 

i lt be a very-montifyigg:cireumſiance % 

1 hy proud, to reflect on the number of human 
beings who have come into exiſtence, and. who 4 
have. paid the debt of nature, ſince the creation 

af the firſt man. While a perſon conſiders him- 

ſelf individually, or compares himſelf with a few 55 

leſs elevated, he, naturally ſwells with 1 imaginar; N 

importanee. It is reported of the Perſian inya- 5 

der of Greece, that he wept, on reviewing his 5 
numerous troops, and reflecting, that after a 
few years not one of thoſe millions of mortals 
would be numbered in exiſtence. The ſhort ſs 
th life, and the inſtability of all human. expecta- 
tions, muſt have made a forcible impreſſion on 
bis wind. In the ſame manner. would the proud 
be modified, by attempting to form a calculation 

OY the multitudes who have elittered in the 

tranſient day of human life, and ſunk into long 
19 2 . ; who have for a While filled the world 

with horror, or have baſked in the funſhine of ; 

- vanity, and have then ſunk into the dark night 

of death, unregarded and forgotten. 5 Let us 

then extend our view from this world to thoſe 
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inge N 5 deins which the aſtroomer teaches 10 


us to be filled with multitudinous orbs, and to 
- be erowded with myriads of created beings. 


Does not the human mind forink. at the idea of 


its own relative inſignificance ? Does it not con- 


ceive at once an awful, yet an ag a ſub- 


lime, yet a tender, idea of the greatneſs and the 
- goodneſs of-the Almighty Creator, for ever di- 


recking, bleffing, and ruling his infinite works? 5 
Let us next look forward to the final day 12 


© judgment, when countleſs millions ſhall tremble 
at his preſence, confounded with awe, and ap- 
" prehenſ1 ve with expectation, of the ſentence 
which is to determine their eternal fate; alone 


diſtinguiſhed by virtue, and only exalted. by 
- mercy; and not by juſtice. Where now is the 


pride of life? Where is the boaſt of the vain? 


or the ſtrength of the mighty ? Lord] what: is - 


11 mas, that thou art mindful of + : fs or 64 fon of 


24 man, that thou viſitgſt him 


5 9 | | . 8 and 


Faving briefly treated on che Ae 5 which | 
pride operates, I muſt in general obſerve, that It. 


"will be attended with a thouſand-inconveniences ; ; 


for as the world is ever diſpoſed to xeſiſt its 
* claims, it muſt 11 us to HI mortification : 
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and ne, 'Your:own. experience in 
_ "life will afford you many painful ' inſtances of 
this Rind; and there are two related in the Scri - 
n which are remarkable. The one is in tge 
 thiſtory of Haman, who was not content wWith 
abe higheſt honours, becauſe ihe ceremony of 
reſpect was denied him by Mordecai, who ſat 
at the door of the palace. The ſchemes of re- 
venge and reſentment Which he formed in con- 
ſequence, ended in his OWN deſtruction, The 
other is that of Naaman, the proud eommander 
of Syria, who refuſed to be eured of a lingering 
diſtemper, becauſe the Prophet omitted the cere- 
mony of coming forth from his dwelling.to re- 
ceive his viſit + but when his reſentment, cooled, 
he found the neceſſity of ſubmiſſion, and enjoyed 
the benefit ef compliance. Of his arrogance we 
have a ſtriking example; andi in the conduct of 
the Prophet we have an inſtance of the higheſt 
dignity; of the triumph of independent virtue 
dover the folly of Ps an the ens of 
3 aj 105 ö 1 
let me now addreſs yo with nl, 
With a nobler example, which we cannot con- 
template without the deepeſt veneration. Look 


to the Author of your religion 3 the humble Je- 
ſus! 
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ii f e . ne, fi he, "es * a Þ 


8 of heart *. Behold him! and you canrior | 


conceive. more of exalted dignity; you cannor 


conceive more of humility. Behold him entering 


the holy city, amidft. the acclamations of thou- 


| ſands, yet meek and imaſſaming! Did the poor 


approach him? he enriched them with ane 
which neither ruſt nor moth can corrupt f. Did 
the ignorant feek him? he received them with 
n. and taught them ſuch words as never 
man pale t. Did the humble, the contrite, the 


afflicted, or the ſick, draw near to him ? he ac- _ 
cepted them with joy; he healed their diſeaſes z 
he relieved their forrows. He fed the hungry 
with bread from heaven, and the thirſty with _ 
rivers of living water F. Did infants preſs for- 
ward to view him? he condeſcendingly took them | 


in his arms, and ble GHed them ||. Did the proud or 


the rich apply to him? alas! they went away 


gy J. To the one it was a painful con- 


dition: He that is leaft among you all, ſhall be 
great, i. e. great in the kingdom of heaven ff. 


To the other | ſtill more hard were the terms at 


* Matt. xi. 20. + Matth. vi. 19. 4 1 vii. 46. 


John, vii. 38. || Mark, x. 16. I Luke, x. 23. 
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138 a nde \ 
Admiſlon ! Sell all that thou hah, and di bra, 
unto the poor *. 5 | 

et us, then e to . a at a 
| diſtance, the lowly ſteps of our great Maſter and 


Redeemer. Let us ever keep i in view the vanity : 


of all diſtinction that is merely human; remem- 


| | bering that the great and the low, the rich and 
the poor, the learned and the unwiſe, muſt WR, > 
_ gether go down to the grave; that only virtue 


Poſſeſſes true dignity, and that no qualifications 
are really valuable which may not profit us in 
the day when many of the poor and the hu ble © 


ſpall be Filled with good things, and many of the 


rich and the proud 11 5 be e empty away 1. 
55 Luke, xviii. 22. * Luke, i 1. 53 
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f Preached ,by was; at st. 1 s Chapel, e 3 the vockery | 
of Free and Accepted Maſons, on Tueſday Evening, Sept. 28, 1790, being 
the time appointed for the interment of his late IOW e the * 
of SUING Grand ME of e ; SITE: 


1 Cok. xv. $3. 


For this corruptible muſt put on incorruption, and this mor- 
% tal muſt a on RS | 


. HE 1 auful A which, can 
5 employ the human mind, is of that diſo= 5 
lution from which none are exempt: A ſtate 
which unaſſiſted reaſon views with uncertainty, 
and concerning which it is involved! in the moſt 
anxious ahd apprehenſive ſuſpenſe ; a ſtate at 
which nature ſhudders, but to which it is every 
moment inſenſibly approaching, and - which N 
whilſt it fears, it knows not how to avoid. 7 
From the firſt moment of life we are progreſ- 
fively advancing to the cloſe of it; growing ma- 


ture merely to decay; haſtening to the point 
M e 


\ 


y 


55 62 „ On a Future Stats, 


which we moſt dread, and flying from the en- 


joyments we are moſt anxious to ſecure. We 


attain knowledge and wiſdom, and ſoon loſe them 


in that place of ſilence where all human acquire- 5 


ments are uſeleſs. We gain wealth and poſſeſ- 
ſions ſoon to forſake them, and return naled at 


we came. We ftruggle to obtain what no la- 


bour can ſecure, and purſue that, which, when 
obtained, we mult be ſure to loſe, 1 


There is no ſubject which has more e employed | 


ceed the diſſolution of the body ; and there is 


no ſubje& in which we can be more intereſted. 
The natural love of life has taught the moſt illi, | 


be minds of men, than the ſtate which is to ſuc- ,, 


terate to expect, and the moſt unenlightened to 
qope, that there i is an immortal part which ſhall 


ſurvive the wreck of nature, and that if our 
. earthly houſe Were 


Yolved, we have a building 
of God, an houſe not made with. hands, eternal in 


the heavens T. The hope of immortality has, 
both amuſed the unexpanded df ip of the ſa- 


vage, and exerciſed the {kill of philoſophy. In 
every age, in every ſtate of mankind, the ex- 
pectation of futurity has been cheriſhed ; and 


the rewards or puniſhments annexed to the un- 


tried ſcene of things, have excited the Virtues or 


Job, i i 21. 5 1 + 2 Cor. V. I. 


rouſed 


=o. 


. | Ons Haun, Stat 1 163 ; 
rouſed the fears of mottality. In uncultivated ; 
fociety, ſome humble hope of uninterrupted 
| happineſs has taught the ſavage. to dare to die, 
and to aſpire to thoſe rewards which ſuit. the 
| ferocious ſpirit of a barbarous and unformed 
mind, In more cultivated ſociety, unaſſiſted : „ 
reaſon has made few diſcoveries; and thoſe 
- vague and uncertain, Even philoſophy hass 
been able to attain little; and her reſearches | | 0 
have ſoon ended in wild and doubtful fpeculas . -_ 
tion. She has caught the tremulous and unde- = 8 
fining dazzle of a meteor, and has ſuddenly been 
| loſt in total darkneſs. In the mythology of the _ 
- moſt enlightened nations we can trace philoſo- 
Pghy, but trace her through a hort path only; 5 
and the future ſcenę is ſoon adorned by the ele- 
gant but unſubſtantial fictions of poetry. 
Amidſt a confuſed and heterogeneous maſs, the 
attractive power of reaſon is too weak to ſelect 
much Which is ſatisfactory; and the Author of 
nature has fixed ſuch: impaſſable bounds to the _ 
human mind, that if it diſdains to apply to the 
true fountain of e hall as nothing 
of iel. : 
From revelation then PF js can we e expedt that 
information which is to ſtrengthen our hopes, to 


give ie to our expectations, or en for 
My, . our 
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our fears; and the declarations of God Kio 5 
confirmed the ſuggeſtions of nature, but cleared 


them of all whick is fantaſtic, and only gratified 


them where it is neceſſary that they ſhould be 


gratified. To this 3 it has added ſuch information 


as the light of nature did not predict, and could 


never confirm. Reaſon encourages us to hope 
that this life ſhall, be ſucceeded by a better ; ; ; and | 
this hope is conſummated in the declaration of 
Jeſus ( Chriſt,” that he wwho believeth, though be. 
were dead. yet ſhall bs live, and that whoſoever 0 
liveth and believeth in him ſhall never die *. 


As the ſpeculations of men are often more cu- 


rious than uſeful, much nice diſquiſition has been 
| employed in endeavouring to aſcertain the na- 
ture of the ſoul. While immaterialiſts have 


been poſitive in aſſerting the exiſtence of a prin- 


ciple, of which, however well-founded the doc- 
trine may be, the mind can form no adequate 
conception (for perhaps we have no other idea 
of ſpirit, than that of matter variouſly modified), | 


the ſupporters of the oppoſite. opinion have 'en- 
deavoured to maintain the more mechanical ſyſ- 


tem of a material exiſtence. The Scriptures, 


without entering into inquiries, which ſerve ra- 
ther t. to amuſe than 1 improve, have 9 us in 


* John, xi. 28, 


PR 5 


** 


Wl On hunt hun. 1 165, 


| fuck general terms as may appear-to 3 room 
for partial interpretation, certain important and 


| poſitive ; aſſertions. We are in them informed 
that the dead ſhall be raiſed again, that we ſhall 


be changed. Behold, I ſhow you a myſtery ; we 


ſhall not all ſſeep, but we ſhall all be changed in the 
twinbling of an eye, at the laft trump ; for. the 
trumpet ſhall found, and the dead fhall be rat ſed N 
incorruptible, and we ſhall be changed. For this 


mes muſt put on NGO and this mor- 


al muſt put on immortality *. . 
When the ſplendid and coded e of 70 | 


rity are opened to the imagination, in the meta- 
_ phorical language of Scripture, which is the only 
mode of enlivening the dull conceptions of 
ſenſe ; when the glories of an immortal and in- 


corruptible ſtate are revealed to the view, how | 
do the periſhable objects of the preſent leſſen in 


their value? When we hear of reſt, which is 


eternal, do not the labours and the pains of life 


ſhrink in the animating compariſon ? When we, 
| hear of pleaſures, which are immortal, what are 


all the tranſient joys of a tranſient life? When 
we hear of tranquillity, which the wicked can- 


not trouble, or of peace, which no foes can dif- 


x when: we are told of ſcenes where no tears. 


* 1 Cor. xv. 51—53. 5 
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are ſlied, and where no ſighs are heard, do not 
che affficted children of this world burn with im- 


patience to be at reſt * When we are told of „ 
ing God himſelf face to face, of contemplating Th 


the Author of perfection and the Parent of love, 


— 


of dwelling in the preſence of infinite goodneſs, 
and of being fupported through endlefs ages in 


_ exceffive rapture and in unfading bliſs, what is 
there that the world can beſtow, which can 


chim one moment of our attention? When we 


WEE ts refoutilidg with the wigaphony " 


acclamations of ten thouſand times ten thoufand 


praiſing their great Creator and Father 5 when 5 


we behold all the ſcene of glory burſting on the 
view, ſplendid, immortal, and rapturous; are 
we nat raiſed above all the little objects of tem- 
ee purfuit? are we not raiſed above all the 
idle fears of diffolution ? And can we refrain 
from indulging i in che triumphant exclamations 
of the Apoſtle, O death, where is thy Haug! 0 
grave, where ts thy victory? 1 7 55 

But though the Chriſtian religion gives us a 
more certain aſſurance of a future life than men 
could ever have ob 
though the eyes of faith may look back on the 


\ 


Cor, xv. 55, 


ined, by the light of nature 5 


| demon= _ 


ns. WW 


demos ftttuive proof of its promiſes in dhe réſur⸗ 
rection of Him who brought life and immortality 
to light; yet from the natural deſire of prolong- 
ing our preſent exiſtence, from an habitual ats * 

tachment to the objects about us, and to tempo» = 


ral enjoyments, the mind Mill views the approach 


of death with horror, ani even in the very mo- 
ment that it begins its aſcent to heaven, looks _ 
back with reluctance on the earth. For alf du 
virtuous attachments, it is no leſs pardonable that 
natural to retain ſome fondneſs; and where the 
terrors of a wounded conſcience affail us, tlie 
clouds and darkneſs which reſt on the grave are 
moſt tremendous. There are ſome inſtinctive 
apprehenſions of death which fear ever ſuggeſts; 
and theſe are firmly ſtrengthened by an attach= 
ment to the pleaſures of the world. When the 
train of events in life is ſucceſsfal, and the mind 
at eaſe, we muſt view death with unufttal appre⸗ 
henſion. When calamity approaches, or our 
_own paſſions involve us in misfortune, we are 
too ready to call impatiently on death for felief; 
but as we return to tranquillity, and the cloud of 


evil diſſipates, theſe idle wiſhes ſoon vaniſh: We 


ſearch the world again for new proſpects, and 


return to the nne of appetite, and to the 
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5 buſy an of preſent advantage, with. new 


alacrity and with new hope. = 
The attainment of thoſe a . 


moſt bitter; for often it is not the fear of dying, 


which gives us pain. The pleaſures of life fix 


WA world, eſteems, or of thoſe which are really 
valuable, makes death more terrible. To a man 
who enjoys uninterrupted health, finds his cir- 
cumſtances improve, iseminent in flation, is ſur- 
rounded with the pomp, and courted by all, the 
| pleaſures of life, the expectation of diſſolution is | 


but the thought of parting with. all.that we love, | 


j down the mind in inviſible chains, and prevent . 
it from aſcending into futurity. Till the world 


recedes from our view, and time has ſtolen from 


n all that he loves! ? 
Theſe reflections will natural ly ſuggeſt to us 


life ha 


given occaſion to this meeting. He has 


been divided from all that he loved, at a time 
when the uſual period of man” 8 appointed days 


on the earth might encourage the expectation of 


anz future Wan of deen, even when 


* 


us all that we admire ; till all the proſpects of 
hope fade, who can look with' calmneſs on the 
event which is to rob him of all that he values, 

and tear him from 


po Premature fate of him, whoſe departure from Y 


| on Future State. EY i 
bee 1 all which can make life defir-. 
able; in the higheſt rank, and poſſeſſed of the 
means of giving variety to enjoyment, and of 
renovating pleaſure; and we have to lament the 
ſtroke which has ſeparated him from the world, 
and involved the moſt elevated perſonages in 
this kingdom i in affliction. | | bats 

' Poſthumous praiſe is too. often the language 
of ſervile flattery. To the dead it muſt be una- 
vailing, if they can hear it; to the living it can 
ſeldom be of uſe; for example muſt be preſent 
to ſtrike with force. Virtue is ſuſtained and 
encouraged by mutual emulation between the 
good. All that is paſt is but a dream, as all that 
is future in this tranſient Rate ſhall ſhortly. be. 
The moſt amiable and exemplary qualities are 
thoſe which are diſplayed in a ſmall circle, and 
more often court the ſhade of 3 than 

advance into the buſy ſcenes df. life. The op- 
Portunities which call forth 3 abilities or 
eminent virtues to notice, are comparatively few. 
Private worth is always active, though in a con- 
fined ſpace, and can only be felt by thoſe Who 
are immediately within its reach. When great 
actions have room to diſplay themſelves, they 


ſhine with an extenſive luſtre, and, like the ſun, 


light a world, Private virtue is more quieſcent, 
. a ; ö | and, | 


» 


1 wu | 
Aud ke the gower, is highly frapratit, though Es 
_ confined to à narrov ſpot. Yet much of the 
huappineſs of life depends on the more tranquil 
and domeſtic virtues. | Splendid actions can 
only be ſeen when fxvourable occaſions diſcloſe 
them; but private worth is' always uſeful, and 
always affords delight ; for the ſmall ſtream is | 


4 valuable which never fails. When e&traordi- 


nary occaſions offer, eminent qualities break 
forth, as the evening brilliance after a clottded 
day. They rife ſuddenly, to protect or bleſs 
the world, like the ſpontaneous plant Which af- - 
forded ſhade and refreſhment to the wear y pro- 
phet. The fOeial and engaging qualities, which 
conciliate affection and improve friendſhip, are 
moſt valuable, becauſe always ufeful. Theſe 
were eminently poſſeſſed by him for whom we 


nor lament; and the loſs. of them will be fin- 


| cerely felt by thoſe royal perſonages with uy 
due was nearly connected. : 5 
Death has here diſſolved the moſt tender ties 
of conſanguinity, and injured thoſe, whoſe af- 
feeckion was moſt exemplary and unbounded. 
Conjugal love too will have to lament the pain» 
ful ſeparation ; and that affection will feel the 
_ deepeft wound, which the moſt meritorious life 
of OO and of amiable tenderneſs, was em- 
| ploped 
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ployed to diſplay, and which has merited a much 
longer continuance of enjoyment. But though 
neither virtue nor wiſdom are exempt from ca- 
lamity, they have thoſe ſources of conſolation 
which only the good can truly experience, and 
which wiſdom beſt knows how to apply. 1 
| Though truth diſdains all tbe e Ps 
arts of flattery, gratitude muſt not forget thoſe 
acts which have benefited, and may fill benefit, 
the world. Of every work of charity the good 
will delight to hear, and tuck the benevolent wall ; 
be anxious to imitate.'/i 12 
But of private bounties the praiſe; 1s e 
| Men have ever been more ſtruck with the recital 
of actions which dazzle with exceſſive ſplendour, | 


though they may have been inimical to the hap- 7 i 


pineſs of the world; and, extraordinary as it 
may appear, have paid more court to their op- 
| preſſors than to their benefactors. They have 
ever joined i in the ſhouts of victory which ſub- is 
' Jugates, and bowed to the tyranny which op- 
| preſſes. They love to baſk in the rays of a tro- 
pical ſun, which ſcorches as it ſhines; and pay 
more ſervile admiration to him who gains king- 
doms by the deſtruction of thoufands, than 
Juſt applauſe to him who contributes to the en- 
. of ſocial | happineſs. Such is the folly: 
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15 and the cnn Dy”, life ! But to the dying, the re- 
collection of one ſincere, though unavailing 


ſigh; of one compaſſionate, though fruitleſs tear, 


for human wretchedneſs, muſt give more delight 


than the remembrance of all the pride a l ar 
the pomp of triumph. 155 
Let us now, by the way of 3 turn 


our thoughts to ſuch meditations, as may profit 


and convert this occaſion to our inſtruction. 

The viſitation of death, which is at all times 
awful, is more affecting in proportion to the 
rank and dignity of him who falls before it. 


The ruin of human greatneſs affects the mind 
with unuſual ſolemnity. All temporal things 
derive their importance from the eſtimation in 
which they are held. The diſſolution of the 
meaneſt might teach us the moſt inſtructive 
leſſon; but it is enforced with a deeper impreſ- 


ſion, when thoſe fall who are elevated. The 


_ annihilation of temporal grandeur ſhows us at 


once the vanity of life, and the frailty of all our 
preſent hopes. We ſee what reflection may, but 


| ſeldom does teach us, that power and pre-emi- 


nence are but as the fleeting ſhadows of a vi- 
ſion; and we awake from the dream of vanity, 


to a ie of the inſufficiency of that a 
* which is not durable. 


| RefleQion 


\ i 


44> 


 RefleQtign and appetite maintain a perpetual 
1 The world offers its deluſive pleaſures 
in a thouſand tempting forms. The mind is 
| continually recalled from its aſpirations for futu- 
rity into the regions of ſenſe. To the world we 
cannot live in total indifference ; nor did the 
Author of our being deſign that we ſhould. The. 


great art, and the beſt wiſdom, is to acquire a ra- 
tional and fixed conviction of the inſtability and 
tranſient value of human things, and ag to live, 
that we may be always prepared to die. 

| Senſuality draws an inconſiderate concluſion 


from the ſhortneſs of life, and fooliſhly invites us 


to forget that which cannot be forgotten, to ex- 


clude all care for the future, and to indulge only 
the preſent. It cries, Come, let no flower of the 
Hering paſs by us, let us crown ourſelves with roſe= 

| buds before they be withered * But the oracles 

of God teach us a more profitable leſſon, and 
exhort us ſo to uſe things temporal, that we 

finally loſe not the things eternal. It would be 
highly conduci ve to our moral improvement al- 


ways to keep death in view, and in every ſcene, 


in every act, and in every indulgence, to aſł our- 
ſelves how far they can afford conſolation on a 


death-bed. For this is the end of man, ubeſe 


* Wiſdom, ii. 8. 
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cald ; and all that now delights the eye, ceaſe. 


174 a Eo Ono Rur Ge | 
- days are as the flower of the field ; 7 br - the wind 


 Paſſeth over it, and it is gone F. 


Of the inſtability of human 1 we . 
now a melancholy example; and” thoſe - who. 


mourn from cuſtom, would be wiſe, with the 
| dreſs of woe, to aſſume a dignity of thought. 


But, alas! of our tranſient ſtate we want not 
proofs: Every day, repeats them, and every 
place of burial ſhows us the various dates of 
premature or more advanced diffolution. When- 
ever we viſit thoſe ſolemn and inſtructive recep- 
tacles of mortality, we may read the wretched 
hiſtory of human affairs. We may hear of the 

ſeparation of love, of conjugal, of filial, or pa- 
rental affection. We may read of multitudes 
cut down in the bloom of youth; of multitudes 
ſnatched away by the hand of time, in the 
ſtrength of manhood ; but of few who live long 
and ſee good days. How ſoon this may be the 
fate of him who ſpeaks, or of thoſe who now 
hear, is only known to that great Creator who 


gave us being, and can alone recall it. But foon | 


or' late we muſt part with the endearments of 


{friendibip, or the ſoftneſs of love. Soon, per- 


haps, ſhall all that now warms the heart, be 


5 


Pfſalm clit, 16. 


to 


o. He M wy. 


oe charm, Saon perhaps ſpall the ſiluer cord le 
4 the golden boxwl be broken ; ſoon ſhall 
the keepers of the houſe tremble, and all the ugh | 
tert of muſic be brought low *. | 
Let us then keep this important e 5 
always in view, and. remember that here we are 
only pilgrims aud ferangers. O may I then die the. 
death of the righteaus | ! I can conceive each f 
you ſay. Let it however be remembered, that 
he only can die the death of the righteous, Wbo 
leads a life of piety and of virtue. 3 
It is appointed unto man once to die &, ſays __ 


looſed, and 1 


moſt venerable of books. But the ſame great 


authority teaches us, that this ſolemn event is 
the commencement of a better life; that % 
corruptible ſhall put on incorruption, and this mor- 
tal ſhall put on immortaliiy; ; and that death ſhall. 
be ſwallowed 1h, in victory. | 
Let faith then hear the animating aſſurance, 
and look forward to the day of the Lord, when. 
the graves ſhall burſt, and the dead ariſe. Then 


ſhall we be reunited to our once beloved friends, 


and again reſtored to the enjoyment of inſepa- 
rable affection. Then ſhall the moſt glorious. 

ſcene ſucceed, and the Saviour of the world again 
appear; not pierced with wounds, or crowned 


Eccl. xii + Numb. xxili. 10. 8 Heb. i. 27. 


with 
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with thorns ; not as once expiring on the croſs, 
and ſubdued in the agonies of death, but tri- 


on umphant over the powers of darkneſs, and call- 


ing his own to the participation of a glorious | 


victory, and of thoſe joys which are ever at the 
right hand of God; who ſhall take us to him- 


ſelf, heal all our ee e ſorrows with immor- 


ak rapture, and 8 855 bitterneſs of __ with 
vor” aa z a 1 . 955 | 4 
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wy inculcates; and in 


1 


 firable emplopmetxf 
Our bleſſed 


. 


the great pris Ic 


God, will obey him; 


1 80 On the Parable 2 the be Samaritan 
Was fie profeſſion of the lawyer to. expound thi | 


Scriptures, or rather to reconcile their literal 
ſenſe with- the Jewiſh inte retations, and the 
gloſſes of the Talmud; as his employment natu- 


rally led his mind into ſubtle diſquiſitions, and 


the prejudices of his faith induced him to look 


with no favourable eye on tlie doctrinẽs of Jeſus 


Chriſt, as he probably wiſhed to perplex, rather 
than to receive inſtruction, mi ich caution was 
requiſite on the ſide of our great Maſter. We 
accordingly find him ſpeaking with a dignity f 
which at once/aftoniſhes, and with a clearneſs of 
elucidation, which, whilſt it repels the art of his 


| opponeng, tilences by its power, and charms by | 


the beauty and intereſt of the exeinplific ation. It 
is impoſſibl eto reac without adiniration, and to 
__ admire without conviction. % De : 


Our Lord began by en 8 of he, 
aue commanded by the Moſaic diſpenſation: 
What ts written in the law ? How reads ft thou* 2 
His anſwer Was ready: : Tol halt love the Lord 


1. God wit) all. thy Arengtb, and with all thy 
mind; and thy neighbour as thyſelf f. Theſe are 


ples from Which all the motives 


to religion and ns, ariſe;'/ He who loves 


ad he who. loves. his 
: | Ri. 
8 Lake, x. 26. x 9} + Ver. 27. 
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neigbsbir as himſelf, cannot be negligent 1 in the 
practice of moral, kind, and ſocial offices. It is 
however evident chat our Lord was conſcious of 


he imperfection of his opponent, and made ſuch 


an appeal to the conſcience of the inquirer, as 
muſt either inform or confute him. The lawyer 
was immediately ſtruek by ſelf-conviction. He 
had employed that ſubterfuge,” by which man- 


ind is every day deceived, of admitting the ne- 


ceſſity E virtue, and finding ſome excuſe for the 


neglect of it; of talking of their duty, whilſt 


they delay Wy performance, and deceive them- 
ſelves into a belief that they are not deficient. 
And he, willing to juſtify himſelf, ſaid unto Feſus, 
And who is my; neighbour SP This queſtion: pro- 
duced a moſt OT an" inntructive re- ä 
lation. 1 33WAF! -b; 10 | £4 
A certain man went down Ps Ferefaleat "to 


 Fericho, and fell among thieves, "which Stripped 


him of his ratment, and wounded him, and de. 


parted, leaving him half dead. And b by chance 


there came down a cer'/ain prigſt that 100 „ and 


5 when he Jaw him, he paſſed by on the other fide +, 4 
Though this man was devoted immediately to 


the ſervice of God, and though true religion 


ſhould have taught him Wt the moſt acceptable 


* 


Luke, x. 9. + Ver. 31—35. 
N13. offering 


ö 


182 on the Parable of the Good Samaritan 
offering to the Deity was beneficenee; though | 


in his own Scriptures | he muſt have read, 


1 l have mercy, and not facrifice* : Vet we 
find him moved by no ſentiments of pity, but 
_ eareleſly and indifferently paſſing by on the 
other fide, aſhamed, we may ſuppoſe, of his in- 
humanity, for few men can do an unkind action 
without ſome ſecret bluſhes z or perhäps inflated 
by profeſſional pride, a vice which, unhappily, 
from the frailty of human nature, infe@s even 
thoſe whoſe duty it is to ſet leflons of humility, 
and which is too often the attendant on dignified 
Tneceſs, | Exact in the formalities, but negligent 
in the more eſſential duties of religion, he would 
not condeſcend to examine into the circum- 
ſtances, of the diſtreſſed object he therefore is 
deſcribed to paſs on: He would not even make 
Inquiries; and, from a natural want of feeling, 
or from the intoxication of proſperity, was in- 
ſenſible to calamity. Our bleſſed Lord ſeems 
here to make a nice diſtinction, both of circum- 
ſtance and character. If we conſider the nature 
of the Jewiſh religion, loaded with a multitude 
of ceremonies, we may eaſily conceive that 
many profeſſors of that faith were content to 
reſt their hopes of aceeptation with God in the 


Y att. ix. 13 


exact 


1 188 


5 * performance of ſtated duties. Nor is this 
effect confined to them only for in all religious 
perſuaſions, doctrines or ceremotiies tos often 
fupiply the place of moral practite. It is eaſier 
to attend, for inſtahce, che regular worſhip ef 
God, than to govern bur paſſions z it is a cheaper 
ſacrifice to offer up prayers, thin to offer almy : 
The one is only laborious; the other is a Viola- 
tion of ſelfiſh" principles: Or, if there ſhould be 
| ſome reſtraint in attending the houſe of God; 
jf there ſhould be forme painful exertion to . 
dolence, or ſome ſurrender of pleaſure in that, 
or any other office of religion, it is at leaſt tons 
ſiolatory to fancy that, by ſuch aequieſcenee, we 
" atone for occaſional licence in ſome wou 
vice; and by this daily practice of mankind, this 
ſpitit of religion evaporates in diſputes out - 
opinion, or is compreſſed by ceremony. Mos 


rality, therefore, always fuffers, where forth is 


ſubſtituted for practice; and in proportion as 
men are zealous about the one, they are ſoe- 


times leſs attentive to the other. They thus 


| loſe univerſal good-will ; for intemperate zcal 
always kills charity. If to theſe general prin- 
 ciples, and the peculiar nature of the Jewiſh re- 
ligion, we add one circumſtance; we can more 
h account for the character before us. By 
„ - the 


— 
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che Levitical law, no man could be: 


184 On the Parable of the Gord Samaritan.” 


the order of the Prieſthood, who had any natu- 
ral blemiſh or defect: The election therefore 


| ſuppoſed a circumſtance favourable to the pride 
and vanity. of mankind. This prieſt too was 
probably a Phariſee; one of thoſe who n 


ſpiritual pride in an eminent degree. 
i. And, Gkewiſe, a Leuite, when he was at the 


| Place, came and e on bim, and paſſed by on 
the other, fide *, This man was of an inferior 
| order of the prieſthood, and being of a tribe pur-' 


poſely deſtined for the ſervice of the altar, was 
naturally raiſed into ſome ſelf- importance. 1 


have ſuppoſed the inſenſibility of theſe two cha- 
racters to have ariſen, in a great meaſure, from 


pride; becauſe that quality has a natural ten- 
dency to render us indifferent to the ſufferings, 
or.;general ſtate, of our fellow-creatures : And 
the peculiar ſituation of theſe men, together with 


the bigotry of their religious notions, rendered 


them incapable of liberal ſentiments, and ſtifled 
the natural ſuggeſtions of Pity, There is one 
circumſtance attending the behaviour of the Le- 


| vite, different from that of the prieſt, The latter 


18 totally inſenſible to the fate of the man; is 


i deſcribed as not at all attending to thy object 


„„ 


; „ which 


On the. Parable of the Good Samaritan, 485 : 


_ avhich he met. He ſaw the wounded. man, but 
ſeemed not to care whether he was. a Jew or 


Gentile : He perhaps dreaded an inquiry, which 
might lead to expenſe; and feared to liſten to 


the call of diſtreſs ; Too parſimonious' to be 
5 ready for benefaction, he was determined to act 
on that prudential motive, by which too many 


are influenced, of not liſtening to woe, leſt they 


ſhould be compelled to beſtow ſomething for its 
relief, From covetouſneſs of diſpoſition, or 


from narrownels of ſoul, he was altogether, in- 
capable of ſympathy. The Levite, on the other 
hand, had ſome curioſity: He approached the. 

object; but, having viewed the poor-wounded + 
man, he was not touched by the, leaſt compaſ® 
fion ; for he immediately. paſſed by on the other. 


| fide. He approached him perhaps with ſome 


intereſted view; he expected to find one who 


might immediately reward his labour, or who 
might promote his future advantage. He was 


perhaps one of thoſe. ſervile characters who 


are ever awake to their own profit, and warm 
only in a cauſe where they expect to reap emo—- 
lument. But when he diſcovered the wounded 
man to have been ſpoiled, and had no reaſon to 
expect any conſequent benefit to himſelf for his 
ee with e e he left a 
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fellow-crcature/to periſh 4 nor could the diſtreſs 
of the ſufferer awaken the leaſt compaſſion in 
him. And fuch characters afford us examples 
of the fatal effects of the miſapplication of reli 
eee doctrines, of tempers ſoured by bigotry, 
or rendered callous by an en . N _ 
Charitable and ſocial offices. | £ 
- But to theſe is oppoſed a view! / king con- 
traſt. A certain Samaritan *, a man of a nation 


Aeteſted and deſpiſed by the Jews, and equally 


deſpiſing them, as be journeyed near the ſame 


place, faw the oppreſſed object, and was moved 
with compaſſion, | He bound 2p his wounds, 
* pouring in oil and wine, and ſet bim on bis own 


beg f; conveyed him to a place of ſafety and 
eaſe, and gave every inſtruction for his preſerva- 
tion and care; promiſing to anſwer for all the 
expenſe which might be incurred on the occa - 
ſton, and exerting every attention which kinds 
neſs and feeling could ſuggeſt. When thefe cirs 
cumſtances were related, our Lord applies to the 

lawyer for the anſwer to his queſtion : Which 

now of theſe three thinkeſt thou was neighbour 
unto him that fell among the thieves t? And he 


faid, he could give no other anſwer, he that 


Take, x. - T Ver. 34+ : t ver. 36. 
ſhowed 
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 fowed mercy on. Bun 9 n e ie Go *. 
a thou like toiſe. . q 
From this parable. 1500 kate more imme | 
 Gately ariſe ; the nature and extent of compaſs 
ſion in general, and that pai ih lar brauch of cha- 
rity which relates & to, o the love of aan Let ; 
us examine each. 
Compaſſion is th t forling hi ks; 04 
entertains of the miſgries of others; 7 and diſco- | 
Vers itſelf either by ſympathy or by aQtive relief, 
Where there is no power of removing pain, 
compaſſion can only apply its good wiſhes, and 
affliction muſt be ſatisfied with condolence; but 
where there is happily an union of power and 
inclination, charity is imperfect, pnleſs it adds 
actual aſſi ſtance to good-will, Pity alone is light 
without heat. It is a pleaſing, but ineffeQual 
offering ; it is a planet ſplendid to the eye, but 
communicating no warmth. It may remove 
the darkneſs of affliction, but it is only the dawn 
of mercy. Active charity is the invigorating 
power which ſucceeds; which animates, cheers, 
and wakens into life; which both diſpels gloom, 
and ſupplies the principle of nutrition. Who- 
ever therefore feels for the diſtreſſes of another, 
and yet neglects to relieve, performs half 151 - 


* Luke, x. Ih. | 
4 of 


188 on the Parable of the Gov Bintan) 


of the office of charity. He! is like the ſeed chat 
ſprings up in a ſhallow ſoil, flouriſhing for a ſea- 
ſon, but never ripening to the harveſt ; he is like 
the barren hig-tree, fair to behold, verdant, and 
nne but fruitleſs to thoſe who approach i = 
- Compaſſion i is-one of thoſe virtues, which, f 
it is implanted by nature, qyres much of its pro- 
duce to education. . naturally ſe. 
cludes attention to others. Our own wants 
point to our own "gratification. 5 Religion and 
moral culture explain to us the feelings, and di- 
rect us to attend to the demands of others. 
Savage life has leſs of tenderneſs, becauſe. it is 
only occupied in relieving its own inconveni- 
ences. Society enforees on men the neceſſity of 
yielding to the public. It ſoftens the ruggedneſs | 
of nature; it inſpires, it expands, and it ripens 
our cenfibility. The precepts of the Goſpel 
ſtrengthen. all the bonds of the community, and 
give even greater force, while they admit of 
greater enlargement. And as ſo much more 
cultivation is requiſite for the improvement of: 
Chriſtian charity, the precepts of that * 
are very numerous which recommend it; and 
Ve muſt ſubdue all of the paſſions which elk. 
intereſt creates, before we can attain. any - 


on Fetten. 
Com- 


* 


On the Parable wales Coed Sante . 18g. - 


ha bes muſt be prompt, cheerful, and 
„„ God, ſay the Scriptures, loueth a cbeer- 
1 giver x. *. We muſt therefore perform our 
duty N heſitation, leſt diſtreſs ſhould loſe 
any of the bounteous. dews of benevolence by 
delay. ReluQant kindneſs j is ungracious. The 
manner of beſlowing a benefit, Anhanges or di- 
miilhgg its value. Cheerfulneſs gives grace to 
goodneſs; 3 but tardy favours often render an 
obligat on uſeleſs. The ſun ſhines whilſt it in- 
vigorates but the gloom attendant on ſhowers 
makes them a dreary: | benefit. He therefore who 

is uncourteous in charity, both loſes the thanks 
55 which are his due, ang: confers kindneſs without 
4 giving pleaſure. ee 
Compaſſion acts cory ah on e 3 
- There is an habit of brutality which cannot feel; 
a ſort of diſcord to nature, which is not in uniſon 


with the reſt of mankind; a callouſneſs of heart, 


increaſed by che encouragement | of moroſe, or 
ſelfiſh, or vicious affections; which will vibrate 


at no touches of affliction, and; 18 inſenſible to 


all that is gentle, engaging, « or intereſting, There N 


| is again a ſpecies, of natural ſtupidity, which, 
without cruelty, has no appearance of ſoftneſs; ; 
a kind 2 mental torpor; 20 15 18 Which, 


— 2 Cor. * a 
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without ferocity, has no- mann 8⁰ various 


are the modes and degrees of error, where the 
ſeeds of benevolence have never been ſown, or 


their growth cheriſhed ! But even in more culti- 


vated habits we may diſtinguiſh between the rea- 


| Hey and the external marks of ſenſibility. Some 
are firongly-affoQted' by motives of pity ; and, 
having feelings of a more lively nature, on f 
preſs the quickneſs” of their ſuſceptibilit by 


the moſt extravagant emotions.” Others again, 
from a natural weakneſs and irritability of nerve, 

are moved to ſympathy 7; weep inſtantly with 
thoſe who Weed, and as Finesse rejoice 
with them that rejoice, They have a figh for 


every woe, and a tear fore every tale. But there 
are others, whoſe natural firmneſs of character 


renders them incapable of ſuch ſoftneſs, who are 
yet influenced by the moſt generous, the moſt ; 


refined, and the moſt ſincere compaſſion. Their 
minds are built on principle, and they can alle= 
viate every ſorrow, comprehend all the depth of 
affliction, and act with a more conſtant and con- 


firmed energy. The former may be more pleaſ⸗- 


ing to afffiction— for ſorrow delights in partici- 


pation; but the latter are not leſs uſeful : Nay 


it is even found that thoſe who. appear to feel 


5 Rom. 111. 15 


one Parable ant Samael L | 


moſt, will ſooner forget.” The expreſſion of 
compaſſion. has by ſome, in che pride of philo- 
ſophy, been conſidered as a degradation of hu · 
man nature, becauſe i it is faid to ariſe from weak · 
neſs; but it is, at leaſt, an amiable: weakneſs, 
and, as human nature is not perfect, let us not 
bluſh at lat ſuſceptibility which has its uſe in 
contributing to the conſolation of the afflicted. 
Brutal inſenſibility is the : oppoſite extreme; a4 
ſtats of mind ſo odious, io unpleaſant to others, 


and ſo. diſgraceful to ourſelves, that 1 it forms the 


' worſt picture of human nature, Let no man be 
aſhamed of ſenſations, which in the Scriptures 
are attributed to the moſt” axefub of Beings, the 
God of nature; and which were 155 N 
in the. life of his gon e 
Let us nom conſider 0 e creed inferenco—s 
| 15 love of mankind. 1 
Charity, according to She's dow of Chriſtiz 
nity, acts on a very broad and comprehepfive : 
idea. It includes every thing vchich is related 
to our nature, and: diſelaims every thing wbieh 
tends to disjoin mankind; to ſeparate: individu- 
Als from the ſpecies. It conſiders the whale: of 
che human race as one great maſs, of which each 
is a connecting part. It is that great power of 
coheſion which unites all the material world. It 
| is 


| 192 On the Paribli of the Cood Sunari af 
is like chat gravity, or attracting power, by which 


the ſingle particles of matter coaleſce, and which : 


+ 
— 


pervades and compacts the whole globe. Cha- 


rity is in its nature and effects the ſame, It 
views mankind as an whole; as one . 


— 


bu family. 15 Every man is inſtructed 70 love his 
neighbour. ar ' himſelf „ This reciprocal kind- 
neſs, which joins two individuals, connects * 


third; and thus proceeds from parts to univer- 
ſal comprehenſion-. The ſpreading affection 
kindles as it goes, and N the 1 
influence of benevolence. 


It has been a queſtion cific. diſeuſſed, Whe⸗ 


thier the preſent cultivated ſtate of ſociety is to 
be attributed to the effects of philoſophy, or 


of Chriſtianity? That the temper of mankind is 


more ſoft; that it does not generally break forth 
into ſuch exceſſes as have marked preceding 
ages, is undoubted. Even war, the great ſcourge 


and peſt of ſociety, conducts its horrid purpoſes 
with a leſs barbarous and undiſtinguiſhing fero- 
city. Even! this licenſed ſyſtem of depredation 


on the tranquillity, the lives, and the property of 
mankind; is conducted by regulated laws. Here 


even cruelty has ſome principles of reſtriction; 


and, in a | ions at leaſt, murder 8 a 


* Luke; x. 27. 


To 


ET © > 


„ ag what ſhall we TOP TOY cath is ths 
valence of Chriſtianity ? Philofophy, e of the light 
of nature, had long raiſed her gentle voice, but 
could not be heard; ſhe had long uttered the 
genuine and indignant cenſures of reaſon; but 
was drowned in the tumult of contending paſs 
fions. What therefore philoſophy could not 
eſtabliſh, ſhall 'we not attribute to the benign in⸗ 
fluence of the Goſpel ?' Let us calnule them 5 
with each other. 

Philoſophy was im its nature mild; ſo is 
Chriſtianity : But the virtues of the one are ra- 
ther of a paſſive nature; thoſe' of the other, 
active. Philoſophy inſtructec men in the tran-. 
quil, or more buſy ways of virtue; ſo does the 
Chriſtian religion: But their obj ects are differ- 
ent. Philoſophy chiefly confined: its views to 
the preſent life: Religion has a more exalted and 
ſublime ſource of action. The former conſiders 
virtue principally as conducing to the happineſs | 
of temporal life; the latter looks into the whole 
of exiſtence, and makes man conſider himſelf as 
calculated to perform all the ends, and improve 
in all the powers of reaſon, throughout all the 
" boundleſs extent of eternity. Philoſophy Was 
cold in the propagation of its precepts; while 
the teachers of Chriſtianity have been inflamed” 

ö 6 „ wich 8 


| 


7 , » 
as 1 
- . e 1 
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1 with a laudable. 8 The views, 10 . 


loſophy were narrow z confintd- to ſects and 


opinions zit Was. inflated with. vain. diſtinctions, 
and with trivial prejudices. Ihe views of 


Chriſtianity are unconfined; it looks over all 


| moral nature : It makes no geographical. limita- 


tion of country. or climate ; it reaches beyond 
the boundaries of oceans, of mountains, and de- 


| ſerts; ; boundaries, placed by the Almighty. Pro- 
vidence to confine and counteract the ambition 


of mankind, but not to ſerve as ſeparations of 


mutual good-will. It makes no difference of 


colour or government. 415 knows only the ger. 


neral title of man, and diſclaims all more eon- 


1 


fined. conſiderations. - It; harmonizes all that is 
diſcordant; it connects all that 1 18 unſocial ; and 


it awakens all that is engaging.., A principle ſo 


generous, ſo grand, ſo extenſive, ſo univerſal, 
and accommodating, cannot but produce a more 


. gradual enlargement of ſentiment, and tend to 
ſoften. the diſpoſitions, of. mankind. | It admits. 
no ſeparation of ſect or party; ; it has no diſeri- F 


23.3 44 * 


mination but that of vice or virtue; and finds 
in every part of human nature ſomething that is | 


congenial to itſelf, ſomething#to which it is re- 


lated ; and denies the participation of its affec- 


tions to none, 


"RENE? 
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12 Let us then look on all men in tllat hrt: oY 


which the Goſpel diſplays. - Let us deſpiſe the 
meanneſs and bigotry of thoſe WhO eſtimate * 
others by the claſſes to which they belong; who 
_ condemn. in the aggregate, and are ready to per- 
ſecute all whoſe creed differs from their own; re- 
membering that every act of violence is an in- 
fringement both of the public peace, and of the 
laws of that religion which ſays, Putting aaßx 
all wrath, and bitterneſs, and clamour, be ye 
kindly aſßfectioned one to another *, We ſhould 
not only abſtain therefore from outrage, but we 
ſhould diveſt ourſelves of all prejudices, and: be 
careful how we attribute bad motives to thoſe 
who, may chance to differ from us in religious 
or in political perſuaſions. Let us join in con- 
ſtant prayers to the Almighty Diſpoſer of events, 
that he would be pleaſed ſo to order this world, 
that we may all become of one mind in Chrift 5 
Feſus ; that men may nouriſh virtuous and kind 
inclinations; that the nations of the earth may 
cultivate the bleſſings of peace within their own 
borders; that the horrors of war may no more | 
deſolate \the. earth; that every hill may rejoice, . 
and every valley laugh and fing |, richly clothed £ 
in their own native Ma Spc xr 
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. 2 0 eee wito bis to you 
_ rhis etatinple of out bleſſed Lord/himſelf That 
nd entertaiurd no prejudices of ſect or 
evident. It is remarkable, in the parable bebe 
urs, chat he attributes che moſt virtuei 
to a Samaritan. The Samatitans and the Jews 
entertainietd a mutual hatred Sor cagh other. This 
ons founded on a religious diſpute; and to _ 
exeelicy did it proceed, that er exetianged no 
_ eivitities; or common offices 
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But did our Lord eeneede any” nafrew or un- 
eckafitable difguſt? Did he lock with anger on 
men; becauſe they did not etitertais the opinions 
of the church in which he-worthipped' On the 
5 eontraryß in relating this very parable ihe; ſhows 
[ Ws chat the Bamaritkn orily: was influenced by the 
woe spirit of religion, ab was woithy of iniita- 
tion) When he curl ten lepers, we find che 
1 Saimlaritan alone thankful; and him he receivecl 
v tune diſelple. Of e woman of Samiaria he 
0 fed to dririk, and when ſhe" exprefied her fur- 
| priſe, told her that thoſe only were 1h true wor- 
. #pped'h in ſpirit and 
* 5 withſtood all che viclenee of po- 
5 pulat fury : and never + difdted: any "that aps 
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called him the friend of gong ad Ds” 


Look then to this great example; ſtudy: his 
practice, arid whereſoever ye find any excel 
_ lence, Go 3 ye and do likewiſe. | 
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And Jeſus anſwering, | faid, Were there not 
But whete are the nine? 
turned to give 


1 
3 


4 * ; 4 


* 


village, and was met b 7 ten 


17 85 202 . On Gratitude. 
a PT, that the reſt were of the Jewiſh nation— 
this one only, when he ſaw that he was healed, 
turned back, and with a loud voice glorified God, 
and fell down'on bis faces at the Ret of Fe Je 4: [ie | 


„a a 

is At this ſingle inſtance of gratitude, our L Kod 
exclaims, Were there not ten cleanſed ? But where 

are the nine? There are not found that returned 

io give glory to Cod, ave. this Stranger. And he 
 faid unto, him, Ariſe, go. thy way, | thy. faith 

hath made thee whole + © That is, though the 

other perſons have recei 


ceived a cure of their bo- 
dily ee they haye not ten yade N obvious 
. expreſſed any 5 Ae r nor have been | 
W- 5 properly influenced by the mercies they have ex- 
perienced, They have neglected to return af- 
fection to the Author of good; to adore, and to 
ſerve him. They have remained inſenſible to 
the effects which my power ſhould have pro- 
duced; they have continued in the ſame negli- 
p gent and ſinful ſtate as before; but thy mind 18 
more ſuſceptive of natural emotions: Lou apply 
1 to God, and by God vou ſhall be accepted; 
1 your faith will work a more powerful and im- 
1 portant cure. As you are conſcious of the 
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i 45 requires, and you may 
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o. Gratitude. 1 . * 
pd, you? will offer him the acrifice 


favour; you have diſco 0 ke Path r ou 5 
tion, And it mall not be denied vou. 35 Anse, go 


"thy w0ay, thy faith hath made thee whole." Whole 
Indeed were the nine, inaſmuch as their leproſy. | 
| was Ment IA 2 ywerefar from . ave a>M 


bot ung "uy of fn hol Aa has. 
Fe and vp 16 _ immediate devotion. 
of the heart to God. 1264-218 - 79 

In this man we 1 F remarkab e PE OR X 
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gratitude; and I-ſhall take Oe aſion, from bence, 
to conſider that affection of the mind at more 
length, ſince it is of the higheſt» mportaſie e, the 
ſource of great excellence, and conduces conſi- 
derably to the increaſe of piety and morality. 1 
ſhall therefore view it both in a religious and 


moral ſenſe; as it relates to God, or 161 it 8877 


dur ſocial. duties. % 2408 CIIID 


It will be firſt” proper to 2 45 zue N 


tion of the nature and extent of the duty. 


SGratitude is that ſenſe of obligation which 


the mind entertains for benefits received; _— 


returns affection and reciprocal kindneſs. 
muſt firſt be ſenſible, next affectionate, and 11 


active. Without ning obligation, it cannot 
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exiſt; without 

. is impe 
amen, but 
. 8 all eau ily e., Gratirude may: be 
3 but of t 
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"if they are not diſplayed by external 
| vant of ge nip] ai 

its luſtre; it is 4 fragrance 

0 IE may be ſincere, ls i i dl be 

It is all luſtre beneath the horizon, or 
ane in clouds; but not perceived by anen. 
It is a jewel in che mine; it is the candle put 

cating no brightneſs. 

Gratitude, i in its effects and operation, is ſimilar 
to love, but i in its nature different 
where benefits can neither be expected nor be- 
ſtowed. Gratitude owes its very exiſtence to 
favours received. Love diffuſes rays, as from a 
body ſelf- luminous; gratitude reflects only the 
light whick it receives. Love beſtows favours 


| FINE 
and een Its; tions. 


We nor 
get; 2 bene of redlitude- diſpoſes | 


7 perhap happen that, we receive beit gen 8 
even worſe than be rf .thok 
equally owe the duty of thankfulneſs..” i 
1 The beſt principle of gratiti tude; * 3 
love 3 4 and ; 15 is Og mot 4 925 e: * "Buy '- is a 


. ana; and that is, a i Ke of eggs We — 4 
it to be right to return an act of kindneſs; ; and 
therefore from principle we do ſo, It is true 
„„ we ought to love thoſe who are ready 
flavour and do good to us; and it argues 1 no 
ſtmall degree of mie where the mind 
cannot be brought to do ſo. But it muſt be re- 
membered, that our affections are not our own 
: that our partialities are often influenced in a 
manner for which we generally cannot account; 
£3. li 1 | : nos 185 aud ; 
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and that if we WS to Li on a ere motive, 


to be as ready i in reſtoration as we Can, to guard 
1 = to 1 all the good diſ- 
A benefactor, g we 


- will cad.” "hot not this; however, be. any, « 1 wg . 
couragement to inſenſibility : For though at firſt 
wie may not feel all that we ou ght,. repeated 
bounties ſhould produce ardent affection; and 
to be often obliged, without loving the . | 
25 50 a moſt odious obduracy. hi 
Duty, tho; ug h leſs lively than . el. 
ings, will, to a good mind, be a very . 
incitement. In a word, ſtrictiy ſpeaking, all 
gratitude is a/virtue ſelf-taught. . It is not 3 
taneous: It is a fe-acting power. Love, by ob- 
liging, delights itſelf; gratitude, while it is 
merely ſuch, diſcharges an obligation with ſome 15 
degree of pain. It is the payment of a debt. It 
yields poſſibly ſome convenience; it encounters 
ſome difficulty; or it works with ſome labour. 
It is often a violation of ſelf-intereſt. 1 may 
interfere with our own pleaſures, our on pur- 
ſuits, or our own expectations. From theſe two 
evils it is, therefore, that men are ſo often un- 
grateful: Firſt, becauſe this ſelf. love hardens 


the heart, and next, becauſe they have not ſuf- 
| ficiently 


8 ** 7 
wo of fra ng 
* 8 3 
1 


ficiently taught Fs as to ) eſtimate the 2 a bo 
| and extent of gratitude... Er EE I a nd 
Let us now conſider how v we | ought t to 18 in- 5 
fuenced by this yirtue, with reſpect to God. 
Firſt, we ſhould conſtantly recall to gur a 
what we owe to him for all that he confers on 
us. And this ſhould not be the occupation of a 


97's > | 


T careleſs or idle hours, but the firſt buſine ns | 


life. It ſhould at once be the cauſe and the ob- 3 
. ject of all purſuits. This ſhould teach us to love 
God; for to this St. John applies as the e ſource, 
of human affection. Me love God, h 
loved us *, ſays that Evangeliſt. 4 his 85 we 
ought, to cherith! and- return, to the utmoſt of 
our power, what we receive... We ſhould firſt 
endeavour. to acquire a love of God and ſtudy, 
to expreſs our ſincereſt affection, by all the means 
which nature and grace afford A 7 ; 

-ÞO attain this, let us reflect on. the! innume- 
Dale bleſſings beſtowed. on us; not merely thoſe 
common benefits, the ſun and air, which alike . 
ſhine on, and alike cheriſh, both the good and 
bad; not merely thoſe wonders. of creation, 
1 great as they are, are common to all; not 
merely thoſe delightful productions of a "wiſe 
- Providence, which are apparent in all nature ; 
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which 


wiel iration from the meaneſt cap - 
2 city, and at 0 once 1 and exerciſe the under- . 


un u 0 al with 1 fed 5 and _ 
earn thankfulneſs to God, not only for what he : 

des for All, but for what he does for each of us. 
0 The air, the ſea, the heavens and the earth, are 5 
4. fl of the riches of God; his wonders and his 

WW love aftoniſh us in the moſt ſublime, and invite 7 

us ta the leſs tri ing efforts of his power ; from. ö 

the vat orb that produces vegetation, to the 

FW mieaneſt blade of graſs which grows under its in- 
fluence. Yet this' is not all: Each of us has, | 
perhaps, more peculiar reaſon for homage to 

God, which may be eneduraged without ſpiri- 
| tual pride. It is only preſumption to think too 
: highly of ourfelves, in comparifon of others. "I." 

is piety, it is gratitude, ta think highly when i its 
; due, for the great end of life, glory to God. 

Io acquire this proper ſenſe of what we owe 
to the Divine Being, we muſt correct every que- 
rulous diſpoſition of mind; every fanguine in- 
dulgence of fantaſtic hopes; gyery painful re- 
troſpect; and every unpleaſant compariſon, 
which Fer promote diſcontent. We muſt not 

look 


i 8 — . 
look with inflamed deſires to poſſeſſions and at- 
tainments, which are out of our reach; we muſt. 
not repine for enjoyments poſſeſſed by our ſu- 
periors ; but eſtimate ourſelves conſtantly. with 
thoſe who tread in the vale of life, or fir under 
the ſhadows of affliction. Every one may diſ- 


cover, if the mind is capable of good affections, 
reaſon to be thankful, that he is not as other men 
are . The meaneſt may perceive ſome equally _ 
mean; the afflicted may ſee ſome equally diſ- 
conſolate ; and the pooreſt many leſs happy. 
Every man may diſcover in himſelf ſome cauſe - 
for exultation. If he is not rich, he may have 
health; if he is not great, he may enjoy tran- 
quillity of mind; to which greatneſs is com- 
monly a ſtranger. Almoſt every perſon has 
ſomething, which, by compariſon, may give 
him an advantage over another; every man has 


ſomething to balance evil; ſomething for which 


he may rejoice ; ſomething which he would not 
wiſh to loſe. Many however have the ſtrongeſt 
reaſons for thankfulneſs; many eat the bread of 
abundance, and want 150 no indulgence which 

life can afford. All muſt remember ſeveral 
bleſſings unexpectedly conferred, and even un- 

ds for ; many dangers eſcaped; ny evils 


« Luke, xvüi. 11. . 
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avoided; and the mind muſt be eallous, which 
is not awakened to ardent affections whenever 
it indulges ſuch intereſting reffections. 

But if a man is not rich in treaſures on corth; 
let him look forward to treaſures in heaven, If 

he is not ſurrounded by worldly enjoyments, let 
Him learn to raiſe his contemplations above; Tet 
Him look from earth to heaven, from, ſenſe to 
mind, from the world to God; and "AE the 
periſhable cauſes of anxiety and miſery far be- 
hind him. Here every mind may make its 
own happineſs ;, here every mind may find a 
ſource of expectation and joy. Here affſiction 
may find confolation of the moſt lenient na- 
ture; and the poor, the rejected of men *, and 
who dare not hope, muſt acquieſce with the 
difpenſations of the Almighty. Thoſe who en- 
dure extreme calamity cannot murmur, when 
 _ others experience misfortunes ſtill more ſevere; 
the voice of complaint muſt be filenced by the ex- 
ample of greater wretchednefs. He muft un- 
doubtedly acknowledge his advantages, who ob- 
ſerves others ſunk much deeper in diftreſs. 
Here clamour muſt be confounded, darkneſs 
muſt be cheered,and humility elated. The dif- 
contented muſt be confuted, the good muſt be 

* Iſaiah, lili. 3. 

thankful ; 
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thankful : Here ſhall he lame leah as the hart 
with joyfulneſs ; and here "ara the 78 0 of the 
dumb fing with thankfalneſs . 


Let us thus reflect on the diſpenſations of 


God; on all the bounties of creation, of pre- 
atdon and, above all, of redemption. Let 
us look to the bleſſings beſtowed on us in the 


revelation of the divine will, and learn thank» 


fulneſs to the wiſe Author of our being, who 
has ſent his only Son, our Lord Jefus Chriſt, 


into the world, to teach us the knowledge of 


falvation ; who has given him for our ſakes, 
that whether we walls or feep We -ſpould live toge- 
ther with him F. 


Having thus c an habitual/ ſent of. 


gratitude to God, let us e how it ſhould 
be expreſſed, 


This is the love of God, that we 1000 Bi com- 
mandments . He therefore who would be grate- 


ful, muſt make the law of God his ſole delight, 


He muſt think it his firft and whole buſineſs to 


- expreſs his ſenſe of the goodneſs of God, by obe- 
dience; for obedience is the firſt principle both 


of love and gratitude. He muſt next learn to 


love men ; becauſe this commandment have we 


from him, that he who loveth God, love his bro- 


Ilaiah, xxxv. 6. 1 1 Theft v. 10. f John, v. 3 
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ther 40% *, * faid the venerable Evangeliſt, in his 
© affoQtionate exhortation. Cheriſh therefore all 
ſocial affections ; 3 baniſh all weak prejudices ; 


learn to love men, however they may differ rem 9 5 


you in ſentiments of religion, or be divided by 
politics. Never deteſt or deſpiſe others, becauſe 
they may be of different ſects, and diſſent from 
your own opinions; for he who hates another, 
becauſe he is of a contrary perſuaſion, is not in- 
fluenced by a true love of God, and is guilty of 
great error; for in caſes where all may, in ſome 
reſpects, be wrong, every one may be allowed to 
judge for himſelf: He therefore is negligent of 
his duty to God, who is inflamed by any tem- 
porary madneſs of party in religion or politics. 
Allow for the frailties and weakneſſes of the 
world, and conſider the whole race of your fel- 
 low-creatures as the children of the Almighty, 

and all the profeſſors of the Goſpel as heirs of 
God, and joint heirs with Chriſt T. Let the day 
begin with thankfulneſs, with prayer, and praiſe. 
With ſuch ſolemn acts let it always end; but let 


the intermediate ſpace be occupied 1 in the duties 


of life; in ſecuring your own ſalvation, and in 
the promotion of the welfare of mankind. This 
is the true expreſſion of gratitude to God; and 


John, iv. 21. + Rom. viii. 17. 


in 
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in this you give glory to him, and purſue, at the 
ſame time, the deareſt intereſts which ſelf- love 
can dictate. 2 
Let us now conſider how gratitude is to ope- 
rate towards men. Whatever has been ſaid of 
this virtue with reſpect to the Supreme Being, 
will apply to our human intercourſe, though in 
a ſubordinate degree. For as our prime and 
greateſt obligations are derived from God, he 
will naturally claim our firſt attention; and no- 
thing can belong to men, which interferes with 
intereſts of an higher nature. Happily, how- 
ever, things are ſo conſtituted, and the divine 
laws are ſo framed, that the ſervice of our fel- 
| Jow-creatures is one eſſential part of the ſervice 
of God himſelf. He is even pleaſed to diſpenſe 
with ſome of that obſervance which is his indiſ- 
putable right, whenever our aſſiſtance is needed 
by a fellow- creature. Practical virtue, there- 
fore, 1 is ſecondary piety. 
Human gratitude, then, muſt be ardent, diſin- 
tereſted, conſtant, ſenſible, and mindful of. obli- 
gation, Mankind is generally accuſed of ingra- 
titude; too often on reaſonable grounds. As 
gratitude has been before aſſerted to be an ac- 
quired, rather than a natural virtue, we ought 
not to wonder that men ſhould not have learnt 
73. - 
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to eſtimate the value of favours, or to fix b f 
- principles in the mind, which are neceſſary for | 
Preſerving a lively ſenſe of them. We ſeldom 
Feel enough for others. It may not be eaſy to 
conceive the labour, or to underſtand the per- 
plexities, thoſe may have incurred, who have 
conferred a kindneſs, It is often difficult fully 
to comprehend the ſacrifices which they may 
have made in obliging ; benefits therefore may 
be beſtowed with much inconvenience on the | 
: part of a friend, which are received without a 


nice ſenſe of ſuch ſacrifices or inconveniences. 


But a clear conception of theſe we ſhould endea - 
your to acquire, and preſerve, with unremitted 
diligence, from eſcaping our thoughts; ſince 
there is certainly no greater reproach than un- 
thankfulneſs. As many good qualities of the 
mind contribute to form gratitude, the abſence __ 
of it implics the abſence of all virtue. If men 
are mindful of favours in proportion as they are 
virtuous, they muſt be vicious in proportion as 
they are, in this reſpect, negligent or inſenſible. 
To reſcue the world from a very conſiderable 
reproach, it may be obſerved, that the charge of 
Ingratitude is often miſapplied. Vanity, felt- 
love, and pride, will frequently over-rate their 
own efforts. Parſimony magnifies its little 
og | | | bounties. 


* | — 
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boundies.. Intereſted perſons are blinded by their 


own paſſions; and it is unpardonable to reproach 


men with negleQng to return kindneſs, where 
ve never_meant any; where we rather deſigned 
to make a bargain, than to beſtow a favour. If 
therefore men are too often found to frame ex- 
cuſes for the neglect of duty, others are ready to 
eſtimate their conceſſions too highly ; and it is 
not that men are unthankful, but that we are 
ourſelves too intereſted, too deſigning, and too 
oſtentatious. 195 ; 
| Gratitude muſt be mindful of its a. 8 
' muſt be conſtant, ardent, and watchful oyer its 
own failures, An obligation muſt never be for- 
gotten. In two inſtances, where ſeparate claims 
interfere, we may certainly make our choice, be- 
cauſe the will is free; and to be compelled to 
love, is a moſt N taſk ; But this choice, as 
far as poflible, ſhould be guided by reaſon, and 
dictated neither by intereſt nor caprice. It ſhould 
be the reſult of deliberation and juſtice. 
It is an opinion, too commonly embraced, that 
reproaches are a ſpecies of inſult, and cancel ob- 
ligation; and that a benefactor, who reminds his 
dependants of what he has done, at once diſ- 
ſolves the ties of duty. This is a maxim of the 
moſt fatal and pernicious nature, which can only 
P 4 EL 
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7 o eſtimate the value of favours, or to fix thoſe N 
principles in the mind, which are neceſſary for 
preſerving a lively ſenſe of them. We ſeldom | 
feel enough for others. It may not be eaſy to 
conceive the labour, or to underſtand the per- 

plexities, thoſe may have incurred, who have 
conferred a kindneſs. It is often difficult fully 
to comprehend the ſacrifices which they may 

have made in obliging; benefits therefore may 
be beſtowed with much inconvenience. on the 

part of a friend, which are received without a 

nice ſenſe of ſuch ſacrifices or inconveniences, 

But a clear conception of theſe we ſhould endea- 

your to acquire, and preſerve, with unremitted 

diligence, from eſcaping our thoughts; ſince 
there is certainly no greater reproach than un- 
thankfulneſs. As many good qualities of the 
mind contribute to form gratitude, the abſence _ 
of it implies the abſence of all virtue. If men 
are mindful of favours in proportion as they are 
virtuous, they muſt be vicious in proportion as 
they are, in this reſpect, negligent or inſenſible. 
To reſcue the world from a very conſiderable 
reproach, it may be obſerved, that the charge of 
Ingratitude is often miſapplied. Vanity, ſelf- 

love, and pride, will frequently over-rate their 
own efforts. ane, magniſies its little 
. | bounties. 
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bounties.. Intereſted perſons are blinded by their 
own paſſions ; and it is unpardonable to reproach 
men with negleQing to return kindneſs, where 
Ve never meant any; where we rather deſigned 
to make a bargain, than to beſtow a favour. If 
therefore men are too often found to frame ex- 
cuſes for the neglect of duty, others are ready to 
eſtimate their conceſſions too bighly; and it is 
not that men are unthankful, but that we are 
ourſelves too intereſted, too deſigning, and too 
oſtentatious. ; 

. Gratitude muſt be mindful of its 3 * 


* 


8 muſt be conſtant, ardent, and watchful over its 


own failures, An obligation muſt never be for- 
gotten. In two inſtances, where ſeparate claims 
interfere, we may certainly make our choice, be- 
cauſe the will is free; and to be compelled to 
love, is a moſt. painful taſk ; But this choice, as 
far as poſlible, ſhould be guided by reaſon, and 
dictated neither by intereſt nor caprice. It ſhould 
be the reſult of deliberation and juſtice. 
It is an opinion, too commonly embraced, that 
reproaches are a ſpecies of inſult, and cancel ob- 
ligation; and that a benefactor, who reminds his 
dependants of what he has done, at once diſ- 
ſolves the ties of duty. This is a maxim of the 
moſt fatal and pernicious nature, which can only 
| "PA be i 
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be dictated by che utmoſt depravity; , which can | 
alone be entertained by thoſe who have no fenſe 
of virtue; and who are loſt to every generous 
feeling. But as it is too generally received, it 
becomes neceſſary to oppoſe it. To 
The man who deſcends to reproach, may be 
| forgetful of his own dignity ; he certainly. may 
wound the feelings of delicacy : But there are 
many occaſions on which it may be neceſſary to 
recall attention. The beſt diſpoſition may be- 
come, if not forgetful, yet negligent, of what it. 
owes. The novelty which attends the enjoy- 
ment of benefits, will ceaſe to affect us. While 
our wants are importunate, we are ready to 
promiſe much; becauſe, for the time, we believe 
that we ſhall be able to pay all that we profeſs. 
This is an honeſt kind of ſelf-deception. In the 


ardour of immediate poſſeſſion we are elate, and 


liberal of words and action; but the blaze of 
paſſion will naturally diminiſh, The occaſion 
of a kindneſs having ceaſed, the incidental feel- 
ings will be weakened ; and the embers of recol- 
lection will then retain an imperfe&t warmth. 
When we firſt ſet forth, impelled by ſtrong im- 
preſſions, we are vigorous and ardent: But it 
happens in the courſe of gratitude, as in many 
other human undertakings, that, like the horſe in 

5 a race, 


a race, we grow! more and more weary, and, like 
bodies put violently into motion, we loſe velo- 
city by every obſtruction, and decreaſe i in egy | 
as we advance. 
| The beſt of men will LIEU perceive their ef 
forts gradually ſlacken, unleſs new motives ariſe, 
or remembrance, properly cheriſhed, ſhould again 
rouſe them to action: And bad men are earneſt 
to ſtifle the ſuggeſtions of memory, To them 
it is like the conſcience of the guilty, It haunts 
-them in every retirement ; it upbraids them in 
every reflection; and as the former ſometimes 
drives men to deſpair, the latter turns love into 
deteſtation. When depraved minds are conſci- 
ous of favours unpaid, it is not uncommon for 
them to turn the edium from themſelves to their 
friends; and, becauſe they cannot bear the ſtings 
in their own minds, to avoid them we learn to 
hate their benefactors. ' 
| Whoever ceaſes to treat a friend with a degree 
of affection, diſproportionate to love beſtowed, 
can have no reaſon for taking offence at being re- 
minded of his neglect. But on a ſuppoſition 
that a benefactor may, through the heat of paſ- 
ſion, through miſconception, or ſudden impetu- 
oſity of temper, forget his own dignity, ſhall one 
92 2 0 reproach, ſhall one W act, efface . 
the 


as 


| the remembrance of unlimited kindneſs ; of fa. | 


your. conferred by perpetual attention ? Shall 
marks of kindneſs fleet by, heeded for a moment 
only, like odours in the paſſing gale? Surely ſuch, 


doctrines can be advanced. only by thoſe who 


wich for an occaſien to be relieved from a debt, 
and to remove the weight of an obligation 
which they never mean to repay. This is to 
undo ſubſtantial miku, by a baſe affeQtation of 1 
ſentiment. ; 

As gratitude is the higheſt tribute 1 „ 
fection or friendſhip can receive, ſo ingratitude | 
is the moſt injurious to the preſent intereſts and 
temporal happineſs of ſociety. One inſtance of 
an ungrateful return poiſons the ſweetneſs of 
life. It interrupts that ſoft flow of benevolence 
which waters this vale of diſappointment and 


ſorrow. Man hence grows diſtruſtful of man; 15 


love is diſturbed by jealouſy, intimacy by ſuſpi- 
cion, and mutual confidence is deſtroyed. The 
liberal hand of charity is cloſed, and its heart 


chilled. Generoſity learns the narrow and un- | 


ſocial leſſons of parſimony ; and that vital heat 
of kindneſs, which ſhould promote the generous 


circulation of benevolent feelings throughout all 
the ſocial body, is extinguiſhed, or frozen into 


apathy. All the beautiful Rahe of morality, all 
— 


N @ nn | . -- _ 


| that "FIR life, all that communicates bleſſing to 
it, all that enlivens it; all the harmony, the con- 


nexions, the ſocial affections of mankind; all that . 


inſpires hoge, or forms the innocent illuſions. of 
fancy ; all exquiſite ſenſibility, and all the mo- 
tives of good- will, are at once annihilated. The 
world becomes a deſert; we find only the tares 
of diſappointment, where we had expected to 
reap the fruits of philanthropy. 5 
It may be required to propoſe ſome rule for 5 
the regulation of our conduct in the diſcharge of 
the duty of which we treat; but innate goodneſs 
will dictate the meaſure, and true feeling will 
operate with the greateſt certainty. This how= 
ever it may be uſeful to obſerve, that we ought 
always to proportion our gratitude to the degree | 
we ſhould ourſelves expect; to do here as we 
would wiſh to be done by. But in this inſtance, 
as in other tranſactions, we muſt endeavour to 
diveſt ourſelves of partiality. Men would ſel- 
dom err, if ſelf-love did not repreſent their 
actions in falſe colours. It is not from deter- 
mined wickedneſs, but through ſophiſtry, that 
we elude the reproaches of reflexion, and ſatisfy. 
ourſelves with a negligence of what is good, or 
with a ſubſtitute of one quality for another. By 
ipecious reaſoning we may too eaſily explain 
2 away 


„ 0 Gratitude. | 1 
away every obligation, and ſhake off every bond : 
of allegiance. 
Let us then conſtantly endeavour to cheriſh 
and cultivate grateful affections. To God we 
owe every thing. Let us not with brutal en- 
joyment taſte his bleſſings, and forget the Giver. 
Let us not look on all the glorious effects of his 
creative power and wiſdom with the indifference 
of the animal tribe, who, amidſt plenty and 
beauty, are unconſcious of the Author of all that 
they receive and participate. Let not the good- 
neſs of God be beſtowed on us in vain; let a 
ſenſe of his love produce the fruits of obedience. 
Let us not neglect the moral cultivation, and the 
active employment of gratitude, Let us not ſit 
idly down with a conviction of the beneficence of 
the Creator; but, according to the advice of the | 
author of the book of Eccleſiaſticus, /ef us bud 
forth as a roſe growing by the brook of the field, 
and bleſs the Lord in all his works *. Let us 
daily pour forth our humble and earneſt acknow- 
ledgments for all the gifts of creation, of preſerv- 
ation, and redemption, and ſay with the Pſalm- 
Iſt, It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, 
and to ſing of thy praifes, O thou Moft Higheſt ; to 
tell 27 thy love early in the morning, and of 8 


5 % * Chap. 228x157. 
hs : | 1 
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truth. in the night-ſeaſon * And again, Praiſe 
the Lord, O my ſoul, and forget not all his beniefits, 
bo forgiveth all thy fin, and bealeth all thine in- 
firmities ; wwho ſaveth thy life from deftruftion, 
and crowneth thee with mercy and loving-kind- 
eſs f. Or again, in the language of the Apoſtle, 
Let us be giving thanks always, for all things, unto 
Cod and the Father, 1 n the name Bat: our Lord Ter 
ſus Chri iſe. : 
With reſpect t to man, 11 ) is one of | 
the deepeſt wounds we can inflict ; and that vir- 
tue muſt be of the greateſt importance, without 
which no character in life can be ſuſtained. 
Gratitude is the ſupport of friendſhip, of love, of | 
every tender connexion of ſociety ; whilſt i ingra- 
titude daily ſends numbers to a premature grave, 
by that worſt ſpecies of ſickneſs, a broken heart. 
It produces the moſt painful diſappointment; be- 
cauſe it nips the fruit of thoſe benevolent diſpo- 
ſitions, in which man can alone be the image of Fr 
- God. The exerciſe of ſocial virtues, is the 
higheſt ſtate of human felicity. Unthankful 
men embitter theſe exquiſite pleaſures, and diſ- 
turb this celeſtial frame of mind. He who is 
miſtaken where he has placed confidence, is often 
| ſecluded from every hope; ; for if one fair ſem- 
P. xcii. + PI. ci. = 
7 | | blance 
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blance proves falſe, may not all be the fame? The 
ſoul, thus ſickened, retires into itſelf the prey of 
'gloomy deſpair, without one endearing comfort 
to cheriſh it. Others too are injured by the 
miſcondu® of every ſingle treacherons charac- 
ter; for the ſtream of good-will is thus checked 
in its flow, and frozen into ſelfiſhneſs. Let us 
chen cultivate a principle which conduces ſo much 
to our own happineſs, and to that of the world * 
remembering, that as a grateful mind is always a 
good one, ſo he is the moſt worthleſs of human 

beings who is unthankful to God, and unmind- 
yr the kindneſs of men. 
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(Prexched 0 on the n PETS after opening the New = Chapel — 
os _ December 1 0 973 ] 

$7 | ons [ee xii. 24. bs ; 55 e 
5 —The word of God ad: walten. e 


He had 8 to addrefs you on "Ya 
. foundation of this chapel, 1 then 
. conſidered ſome of the general principles of the 
Chriſtian religion. It! is now my deſign to offer 
a; few obſervations on its advancement. in ſoci- 
ety. This, it is to be preſumed, will be a pro- 
per ſubject for my firſt addreſs after the comple- | 
tion of this edifice, which muſt give the friends. 
'-of religion great pleaſure, from the opportunities 
it affords them of uniting in the ſervice of their 
Creator, and W him in the beauty of 
holineſs *. 
The progreſs of Chriſtianity has bacg confi-. | 
dered as an internal evidence of -its divine ori-. 
| 2 Chron. xx. 21. 
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gin. But this argument muſt be admitted with 
ſome limitation. That any religion ſhould ac- 
quire an extenſive influence over the minds of a 
large part of mankind, is not to be conſidered as 
an infallible teſt of its intrinſic excellence. The 
empire of Polytheifm prevailed, both in extent 
and duration, to a degree infinitely more conſi- 
derable than that of Chriſtianity. The doc- 
trines of Mahomet can boaſt of a number of vo- 
taries, to which the religion of Jeſus can claim 
no equality. The reception of error is com- 
monly more general than that of truth. Where 
it has gained a foundation, it is ſupported by the 
prejudices of mankind ; by paſſions which are 
powerful; by opinions inveterate and rooted ; 
and by habits to which they are enſlaved, and i 
of which they are tenacious. The voice of rea- 
ſon cannot be heard in the tumult, occaſioned. 
by violent and various argument, and by heated 
imaginations. Its progreſs muſt therefore be 
flow, and its effect gradual. Truth muſt tri- 
umph by repeated conflicts; fucceſſive obſtacles 
muſt be furmounted; its ſtation maintained at 
every advantage, and a victory gained by ſmall 
approaches. It is therefore not by the ſucceſs of 
doctrines alone that we are to determine their 
merits. We muſt *pply to the cauſes of their 
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pee 10 the criterion by which we are to 
judge ; and if theſe ate found inadequate, we 
may ſafely eonelude that the advancement of the 
religion has been attained by the native force of 
truth; by its own internal excellence; or by 
the peatvrtitinrat aſſiſtance of that Power Wien 
cannot be reliſted. OE Os - 
AI much a comparative view the Chriſtian 1 
gion claims our moſt ſerious attention, and er bY 
with a free conviction, which is irreſiſtible. In 
examining the cauſes of its propagation, ken | 
meet with circumſtances moſt unfavourable to 
fuch an event. Thoſe objects, which are gene- 
rally inviting to the ſenſes, or intereſting to the 
paſſions of mankind, are not propoſed in this 
ſyſtem to animate hope, or to excite deſire. The 


great end of the Chriſtian faith is to withdraw 


the affections of men from all which flatters pre= 
ſent appetite, or ſatisfies immediate gratification, 
wherever theſe interfere with its more important 
objects; wherever theſe are inimieal to intereſts 
of a more abſtracted nature; and wherever the 
| buſineſs or enjoyments of temporal life are dan- 
gerous to the happineſs of the immortal ſoul. 

In the Chriſtian ſcheme the ſcenes of ſublunary 
_ grandeur vaniſh, and become as a dream. The 
enn of pride, the madneſs of ambition, 
2 8 the 
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the peas; of ſenſuality, the rapacity of ava- 
rice, and the exceſs of all irregular indulgence, 
are conſidered as incompatible with thoſe. ſub- 
lime objects which it propoſes ; and thus every 
inordinate purſuit is ſo inconſiſtent with the life 
which the precepts of Jeſus Chriſt recommend, 
| thatthe lovers of pleaſure will all naturally turn 
from invitations in which they can expect no 
gratification ; from which they can derive no 
immediate advantage, and of which the rewards | 
are remote and indiſtinct. bv | 
That this was actually the. caſe; experience 
has proved. When our bleſſed Maſter made his 
appearance on earth, he found at firſt no follow- 
ers in thoſe who were engaged in the delights of 
ſenſe, or plans of temporal intereſt. He choſe. 
his diſciples from the habitations of poverty, 
from poor fiſhermen, and illiterate. mechanics. 
The buſy multitude, the votaries of pleaſure, the 
gay and the luxurious, as the Prophet had. fore- 
told, ſaw in him no beauty, or form of comelineſs, 
that they ſhould defire him. They turned from 
his invitations with contempt ; they beheld him 
with averſion, and therefore would not attend to 
his leſſons. For what had he to engage men, 
whoſe affections were abſorbed by e, 


..*. Tainty, Hi 2: 8 
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been predicted in the moſt exalted ſtyle; and 
the truth of thoſe predictions atteſted by the 
death and ſufferings of venerable Prophets. The 
ſuperintending agency of Providence had been 
engaged in producing a ſeries of ſplendid ſcenes, 


preparatory to this great event. The fate of 
empires had been involved in the tranſaction, 5 
and the revolution of ages 1 in The com- | 


pletion of it. 

The get indeed were diſguſted at the Rumble 
appearance of their King and Saviour. From 
religious rites, in their nature ſupercilious and 
unconciliating, yet ſo contrived in the wiſdom 
of an almighty Providence, they had conceived 


the erroneous preſumption that they alone were 
ſelected as the favourites of Heaven, that they 
alone poſſeſſed an excluſive privilege of grace 
they were therefore jealous of ſuch prerogatives, 
and unwilling that the reſt of mankind ſhoulck 


ſhare the bounties of Providence. To men con- 
tracted in their ſentiments by ſuch prejudices, 
and inflamed by ſpiritual pride, he could not be 


an acceptable preacher, who ſhould offer the 


communication of ſuch exalted privileges to per- 


. 1 en 
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TT this divine Meſſenger tht been 
expected for ages, and had formed, the ſubje& of . | - 
the moſt ſublime prophecies. His kingdom had 


[ 


ſons with whom they jud 
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zed it pollution to 
connect themſelves by any ſocial ties, or even 15 


to partake of their daily food, and whoſe religi- 
ous opinions they beheld with a pious averſion; 
From a ſeries of temporal diſtreſs and national 
calamities, they naturally conceiyed the idea of 
reſtoration to temporal grandeur. Abſorbed i in 


ſuch groſs wiſhes, and panting for national free. 


dom, they were not ſatisfied with the diſtant 


hope of future and ſpeculative rewards.” They 
wiſhed to ſhine in the annals of nations, and 
therefore inſulted that Prince, who aſſured them 


that his kingdom 2pas not of this world *, 


If theſe were impediments to the ee of 
the Goſpel among the Jews, there were others 
equally ſtrong with the Gentiles. Their minds 
were corrupted by the dark conceptions of Po- 
lytheiſm. The chaſte ideas, which are annexed 
to the acknowledgment of one Supreme Being, of 
the moſt immaculate holineſs and moſt unerring 


perfection, muſt have met many difficulties in 


the minds of thoſe who worſhipped a variety of 
powers, neither perfect nor pure. The vulgar 


and immoral rites by which they were ap- 
Proached, whilſt they debaſed the practice, de- 
bauched alſo the minds, of the weren 


John, xVIll, 36. oy 
The 


hh 


the Chrij in Religion. 2 


The neceſſity of thoſe virtues, and of that purity 
which is recommended in the Goſpel, they could 
ma comprehend ; and what they could not 
cComprehend, ne . . n or em- 

| brace? be 
Our bleſſed Bandit; cots a incon- 


deſtable proofs of his divine miſſion. He cured 


diſeaſes which were beyond the power, and 
therefore were conſidered as no objects of hu- 
man ſkill; he reſtored the uſe of corporeal fa- 
culties when they had been long loft, and cre- 
ated them when they had never exiſted. ' He 
gave ſpeech to the dumb, and reſtored the dead 
£6 life. But even of theſe benevolent and diſin- 
tereſted proofs of a divine interpoſition, while 
ſome believed, malice was prepared to take ad- 
vantage; for the facts, which infidelity could 
not deny, it aſcribed to the powers of darkneſs. 
He caſtetb out devils by the power of Beelwebub *, 
faid they; and with theſe very acts of bens, 
lence they inſulted him in his humiliation; 
when in the agonies of death they faw him 
fainting on the croſs, een He Javed - 
others, himſelf he cannot ſave f. | 
| To thoſe, who are now firmly eſtabliſhed in 
the principles of the Chriſtian faith, who have 
* Matt. xii. 24. I Mark, xv. 31. | 
„ received 
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nothimed: 3 by preſcription, and in whoſe. tenour 
of life, and modes of thinking, its doctrines are 
inſeparable, it may appear a cauſe of wonder 
that, with ſuch amiable and engaging teſtimo- 
nies, ſo venerable a Teacher ſhould be rejected. 
But were the experiment again to. be repeated, 
the event would, in all probability, be exactly 
ſimilar. A perſon at all acquainted with the 
movements. of the human mind, and ſkilled in 
that ſcience which we call a knowledge of the 
world, will readily conclude, that a meſſenger 
from Heaven would, in our own times, find a like 
reception. The children of every generation 
world eſteem themſelves wiſer than the children of 
light *. His followers would be comparatively 
few. If he aſſumed an humble character, pride 
would turn from his exhortations with diſdain, 
and bluſh to avow an unpatronized | Maſter. | 
Ambition would deſpiſe his inglorious invita- 
tions, and feel no energy in paths which lead 
only to tranquillity and inactive bliſs. Envy 
would undoubtedly attempt to depreciate his ex- 
cellence; and vanity would laugh at his admo- - 
nitions. Some would be unwilling to relinquiſh, 
habits long acquired; ſome to forego the indul- 
gence of a favourite paſſion ; ſome the profits of 


Luke, xvi. 8. 


unlawful 


\ 


_ —_— traffic ; and ſome would be careleſs 


and indifferent about their eternal welfare. 


Would the haughty man conſent: to intermix 


with the humble aſſociates of virtue? Would 


the miſer conſent to divide his property with 
the community ? or ſcatter the tedious accumu- 


lations of years among the poor? Should a. man 


be adviſed to deſiſt from purſuing a ſcheme. of 
diſhoneſt gain, who had been long engaged in 
ſuch practices, would he not turn aſide with ſor- 


row from the mortifying admonition? Thoſe 


who have nothing to riſque, and who might 


therefore reap advantage, would perhaps readily 


hear. A few of the well-difpoſed might be 
willing to relinquiſh every advantage for the 


ſake of virtue. The followers of truth would, 
however, be few; and of thoſe, the mgenuous 
and the poor would be moſt conſpicuous. : 


| Theſe may be conſidered as ſome of the nu- 1 8 
merous impediments which have obſtructed the 
progreſs of the Goſpel; ſome applicable to the 


firſt age of the church, others to every ſucceed- 


ing one: Nor can we reconcile its ſubſequent 


ſucceſs, but by admitting the interpoſition of 
the Divine Being. From an origin apparently 


inconſiderable, we may obſerve it increaſe, till it 
attains to great importance, and ſpreads to a 


great 
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great extent. The inſtruments of its propaga- 
tion were, as it ſhould ſeem, inadequate to ſuch 
an effect. Its Author was deſpiſed, and brought | 
to an ignominious death. His firſt followers were 


equally wretched, and were to encounter the 


moſt hazardous dangers; to endure inſults no 
leſs violent; and to ſuffer diſcouragement no 


Teſs perplexing. With ſuch feeble inſtruments, 
however, the Goſpel was ſpread, in the ſpace of 


one century, to a vaſt extent; from the narrow 
confines of Judea, to the Atlantic Ocean in the 
Welt; through the wild territories and unpo- 


| liſhed natives of Germany, and into various 
other nations. That Chriſtianity had ſo far in- 


creaſed by the ſecond century, is admitted by 
thoſe who are unwilling to receive more FER | 


gerated accounts. 4 


Chriſtianity, thus at firſt unnoticed, aufer 
ceptibly acquires, every day, new proſelytes: It 
no ſooner obtains the attention, than it wins the 
admiration, of the world. Its pure doctrines find 
way into the hearts of men; and the profane 


and abſurd deities of the Pagan mythology 


crumble in their temples. In many inſtances 


immediate conviction flaſhes on the mind, and 


the perſpicuity and fulneſs of truth leave no 
room for doubt or indifference. BY +. 
= 


the Chrifian Religion. 7” 35 | 


11 imagination ſhould trace the ease n 


; of the Chriſtian religion over the ſurface of the 
globe, we may obſerve large ſpaces obſcured by 
a maſs of darkneſs ; which, as the clouds re- 


move, are gradually emerging from the ſhade ; 
and again a tranſient brightneſs ſucceeded by 
a melancholy obſcurity: But as the light of 
truth prevails, the ſcene is os into ex- 
ceſſive ſplendour. 
Infidelity has e e to account Ai the 


| propagation of the Chriſtian faith by aa © 
_ cauſes. Amongſt theſe is enumerated the una- 


nimity of its primitive diſciples. Such a con- 
cordance and harmony of ſentiment is, how= 


ever, no leſs miraculous in itſelf; and this argu- 


ment only removes the objection from o one mo 
ciple to another. 
Obſtructions to this progrels, of a different 


nature, were numerous and powerful. Sueceſj-— 
five perſecutions of the unhappy Chriſtians pro= 
tracted their ſufferings, and were inimical to the 
open profeſſion of their faith. The firſt general 
outrage of this kind was perpetrated by the cruel 
and unrelenting Nero. The deſpiſed and op- 
preſſed, but patient and harmleſs, diſciples of 
| Jeſus, were as raſhly as ignorantly confounded, 
WA 1 of OY and becauſe this tyrant 


was 
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was ſuſpected of ſetting fire to his own capital, 


he' retorted the odium of this wanton barbarity 
on the miſerable Chriſtians. The horrid inge- 
nuity of cruelty was exhauſted, and the ſevereſt 
modes of death practiſed on numbers of vene- | 
rable and inoffenſive martyrs. | "Some of the Ro- 
man emperors were more propitious to the cauſe 
of Chriſtianity. Tiberius, with the ignorant h 
zeal of idolatry, would have enrolled the! imma- 
culate Jeſus in the number of the impure deities 
of Rome; an attempt which was counteracted 
by the abs This however was actually ef- 
fected by Alexander Severus, who placed the 
ſtatue of Chriſt, together with thoſe of Abraham, 
Orpheus, and Apollonius, in his domeſtic cha- 
pel; but every calm of the primitive church was 
ſoon interrupted by a violent tempeſt, 

In the letters of Pliny to the emperor” Trajan, 
we have a beautiful picture of the early purity 
of 'the diſciples of Chriſt; a teſtimony of the 
higheſt degree of conviction, becauſe given us 
by one who had no intereſt in deception. | The 
Chriſtians had been miſrepreſented to the em- 


peror. The Roman proconſul Was required o 


examine into the truth of theſe accuſations. He 


did ſo, with a coolneſs highly laudable, and ac- 


| quitted them with a juſtice no leſs remarkable. 


We 
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We have, however, to lament the wretched 
corruption, which too ſoon polluted this charm- 
ing ſimplicity of doctrine and morals. With 
Precepts calculated to exalt the human nature to 
the higheſt ſtate of perfection; with every in- 
ducement to peace, and the diſcouragement of 
ſelfiſh: views, this amiable religion was, at an 
early period, wreſted to the cauſe of animoſity 
the moſt bitter, of perſecution the moſt unre- 
lenting, and of tyranny the moſt oppreſſive. | 
Hereſies had indeed crept into the church, 
even during the lives of the Apofiles, But while 

the followers of Jeſus conſidered an holy: and 

practical life as the great eſſential in the charac. 

ter of the Chriſtian, the ages of the church are. - 
marked. with internal tranquillity and purity. 
But when they began to depart from this ra- 

tional ſyſtem, when opinion ſupplied occaſion 
for religious diſputes, we unhappily trace the 
Goſpel of the meek Jeſus through violent fac- 
tions, through ſcenes of blood and perſecution. 
In the fifth century the patriarchs of Rome and 
Conſtantinople begin to inflame the minds of 
men, by their jealous claims of ſuperiority. A 
ſpirit of outrage and fury then goes forth. The 
meek precepts of the Goſpel are heard no more. 
They cannot be heard amidſt the clamours of 

EWA the 
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the turbulent, the mercileſs, and the inflexible. 
The genius of the Goſpel is evaporated in the 
wild claims of the Greek church, and the fu- 
_ rious bigotry of Rome. Men no more waved 
the banners of Jeſus as invitations to unity and 
love, but as the ſignal to battle and perſecutions. 
The Teciprocal fury of Chriſtians, in the fourth 
century, is ſaid by a cotemporary writer to ex- 
ceed that of the brute creation. | 
To augment theſe calamities, a fatal event - 
unhappily contributed. As the light of the 
Goſpel gradually faded, a gloom. ſucceeded, 
which was rendered ſtill more lamentable by the 
ſetting of that leſſer light, which fell together 
with its primary. Literature and Chriſtianity 
are the two great inſtruments of moral informa- 
tion, and they ſunk together. A dimneſs, im- 
perceptibly increaſing, overſpread the earth from 
century to century, till the period of the Re- 
formation. The whole moral and intellectual | 
world lay in total darkneſs. The traces of 
Chriſtianity were ſcarcely viſible through the 
thick obſcurity. During theſe wretched ages, 
prieſts and people were equally degenerated 
through ignorance and vice. The one would 
not lead, the other knew not where, nor how, 
to mi "_ track. It is in the higheſt degree 
mortifying 
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3 mortifying to human pride to read. the hiſtory 
| of thoſe illiterate ages, and to trace the progreſs 
of this increaſing darkneſs, when crimes, gene- 
rated by barbarity, were nouriſhed by ſuperſti- 
tion, and produced all the baneful fruits N n. 
enthuſiaſm. 
At length, ene by the ak A 1 5 
were peace was reſtored, and men again felt 
the genial heat, and were directed by the infal- 
lible light of divine knowledge. This, how- - 
ever, was not effected but by repeated ſtruggles. 
From hence, the followi ing eee may 
be remarked— 1 1 
Firſt, That wherever men nde opinion 5 
as the great eſſential in religion, and codes of. 
faith as the great characteriſtic of the true Chriſ-- 
tian, they loſt ſight of the precepts which that 
religion inculcated; and that whilſt they were 
anxious to eſtabliſh ſpeculative ſyſtems, they 
forgot practice; that while they were diſputing 
about creeds, they loſt Chriſtian charity; and 
thus, in ſearch of the letter, the ſpirit of the e 
pel was evaporated. _ 
We may next remark, that 3 and 1573 
gion, as they mutually cheriſhed each other, fell 


ing ſet, that ** religion could no more be diſtin- 
guiſhed. 
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suited. A the one was venslell the other 
was alſo renewed. If Chriſtianity, however, is 


0 indebted to literature, learning will be found i in- 5 
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debted to * 1 more eee com- 
| pariſon.” (7 
True Chriſtianity, again, it will appear, Tein | 
to have flouriſhed, with the greateſt vigour, dur- 
ing the Apoſtolic ages. From theſe Happy ſea- 
ſons we follow it in' a gradual decay ; ; and no- 
miflal Chriſtianity only characteriſes ſucceeding 
centuries till the Reformation. A new dawn 
then ſucceeds; and this we may flatter ourſelves 
continues to be ſtill advancing to an higher ſtate 
of brightneſs. Reaſon, true ' philoſophy, and 
increaſing knowledge, the ſecond means of Pro- 
vidence, will ſtrip adulterated truth of adventi- 
tious ornaments, and preſerve the nnn in its 
native ſimplicity. C 
Should it be inquired from Aer cauſes the 
Almighty thought proper to withhold the light 
of the Goſpel from ſo many ages of the world; 
ſhould the ſceptic arraign the divine wiſdom, 
and aſſert the neceſſity of an earlier diſpenſation, 
it were perhaps difficult to find a ſatisfactory 
anſwer; humility muſt therefore acquieſce in a 
confidence on the goodneſs of God. St. Paul, 
diſcourſing on the different ſtates of the Jews, 


3," 
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x vealed religion, offers one obſervation, which, iK 
not a ſolution of the difficulty, is an anſwer to 


the queſtion. hen the Gentiles, ſays he, which 
| have not the law, do by nature the things con- 


tained in the law, then having not the law, are a 


law unto themſelves, which ſhow the works of the 
lam written in their bearts ; their conſcience alſo 


bearing witneſs, and their thoughts the mean 


while | accuſing, or elſe excuſing, one another *, 
They therefore had the law of reaſon, and, to 
cotrect the imperfections of that, the Chriſtian 
diſpenſation was publiſhed. One remark, how- 
ever, may be offered. It appears to have been. 
a part of the grand ſcheme of Providence, to pre- 
pare the minds of men for the reception of the 


Goſpel, by civilization and literature. For this 


purpoſe we obſerve a regular interference of the 
Deity in the hiſtory of mankind. The Chriſtian 
doctrines cannot be comprehended by minds 
: w by previous habits of culture, and 
therefore cannot ſurely be practiſed. The word 


of God may be ſown, but i it will not take root in | 


an unpropitious ſoil. Of barbarians can only 
” be ads naming Chriſtians. The wild natives 


* | Rom. i tl. 14, 15. 
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of Africa, or the ſavage tribes of en miſe 0 
for inſtance be ſoftened by moral diſcipline into 
milder habits, or the doctrines of Jeſus Chriſt 
would be taught them in vain. The Goſpel, it 
is true, would produce every deſirable effect; 
but its, influence would be obſtructed and 
tarded, under unfavourable circumſtances. . 
By ſome it is objected, that the light of reve- 
| at has diſcovered nothing new, of which the | 
world was not previouſly informed. Revelation 
is the confirmation of natural religion. The 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God would not ſuffer- 
the world to remain in utter darkneſs. Natural 
religion, therefore, is a 'dawn of doubtful light. 
Revelation is a meridian ſplendour. By the 
ſuggeſtions of reaſon men may hope in God; 
but revelation only can give them real confi- 

ence. Is there no novelty then in the cer- 
tainty of thoſe promiſes, of which we could only 
hope by nature? To an unprejudiced mind, 
however, it is eaſy to prove, that the Goſpel has 
been the Ms. AE of conſiderable moral in- 
formation. | b 

So far from el is the aſſertion, that tha - 
Chriſtian religion diſcovers nothing new, that 
an argument directly contrary to this may be 
ſupported. Without a divine revelation, we can 


1 aſſured of the mak of n no dats dolitine. 4 1 


We may raiſe our hopes, but what ground ſhall 
we find to ſuſtain them? If truth is not in 
8 Chriſtianity, what religion i is true? And if that 
is not ſo, all the expectations of virtue and wiſ- 
dom muſt be without foundation. If, there- 
fore, the certainty of what we could only hope, 
if a reconciliation to God, through Jeſus Chriſt, 

| if the reſurrection of the dead, and an undoubted 
immortality of bliſs, has nothing new, it is diffi- 


cult to diſcover in what ſyſtem of religion the 


lovers of novelty may be gratified. _ 

Jou, I truſt, are convinced, that Jeſus Chriſt 

is the power of God unto falvation, and that no 
man cometh to the Father but by him. May 
ve then never loſe ſight of this rational and well- 


grounded confidence, but whenever we are 


aſſailed by the conflicts of doubt, amidſt all the 
: deluſive arguments of the ſceptic ; whenever we 
are tempted to forſake our God for the world, 
and exchange our beſt expeQations for the mo- 
mentary pleaſures of ſin, may we look up with 
unſhaken faith, and with a firm. reliance on 
Him, who has ſaid, and ſaid with a power of 
_ conviction the moſt irreſiſtible, J am the way, 
and the nit, and the tt life“. ES 
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diſcoveries. We hope that the Almighty may 
love us, and chat he will provide us an aſylum, 


in a better ſtate, from all the troubles and pains 
of an unſatisfactory Hife. We wiſh to extend 
our being into that better ſtate; and What can 


be more grateful? what can be more a 


ing, than to have the promiſe of Him, in whom. 


there is no variablentſs, neither Jhadow of turn- 
ing ; not only that we ſhall live, but hit x we 


mall Boe together with im ff 


The Chriſtian religion is Taid to ve been 


planted in this kingdom during the firſt cen- 


'tury. Let us then be thankful for this divine 


meſſage, which reconciles us to God trough an 


immaculate and crucified- Mediator; let us re- 


joice in the hope of immortality, and in the 
bee mp of ſpiritual freedom. | 


For fach tranſcendent marks of beo RR 5 - 
care we ate thankful to our Almighty Parent, 


and to that love which redeemed us. We glory 
in che privileges of a reforined church; but we 
| boaſt ; not with ſpiritual W or narrow bigotry. 


- James, i . 1 1 Theſſ. v. 10. 


We 


3. mh Chriſtie Reign. 445 
We pretend not to infallibility. We conſider 


all human works as imperfect, and all human 
opinions as lable to. error; of which all that the 


pureſt ſociety « can boaſt, i 18 to have leaſt mixture. 


The 0 Jewiſh, church is metaphorically” Tepre- 
| ſented i in the Scriptures by a flouriſhing vin 
which ſpreads its luxurious branches ; b but may 


nat that, abundant foliage, which affords. the 


coolneſs of ſhade, or the ſhelter from ſtores 
occaſionally 3 intercept. the light of the day ? and 


accordingly ſome. ages preyious to the Reform- | 


Oi! ae * {+ 3 8 


ation were gloomy and obſcure. . 2 
| „The Chriſtian re in its pure x 


1 


ate Tarent, 1 0 nothing bk fin can offefld. 


To him we are reconciled by a merciful 4 
tor. We become the ons of God 155 and che 
Joint beirs of Chri ift . The eyes 'of faith behold 


an offended Parent ; but in the ſame moment he 


ſmiles with inviting condeſcenfion. We are 
taught to ſhed the tears of repentance; "and we 
ſee our offences bletted out for ever. We are 
led i in the way to preſent peace, and to eternal 


bliſs. We are inſtructed how to live in the 


* Ren. viit. 16. 1 + Rom. v viii. 17. 3 
\ 4 buy 


de 


| 246 'On the Pore of 


buſy world without anxiety, cheered by the j joys, 5 
but not depreſſed by the evils, of life, The pol- 


lutions of ſin are exchanged for the purity of 


heaven, and the miſeries of the preſent, for the 
raptures of immortality. The world recedes, 


and ſhrinks from our view; but a glorious ſcene 


ſucceeds ; too ſplendid for human eyes to be- 

hold with diſtin viſion ; ; but which all the 

warmth of human imagination cannot reach. 
The wiſbes of piety will now be gratified; 


and we may hope that the flame of devotion 


, ill burn with a rational and happy fervour. 
May we here meet often and long in the en- 
joyment of mutual good-will, in the ſpirit of 
true charity, and with that undeſcribable peace, 
which a life of piety and virtue will aſſuredly 
ſecure ; ; a. peace which the wicked cannot know, 
a peace which the world cannot give. rs 
„The pleaſures we may expect to derive from 


1 9 in this place of devotion, will be of 


the moſt exalted nature. For theſe let us be 
thankful to the Almighty, by whoſe grace we 


have been enabled to prepare him a decent ha- 


bitation. | ' Whenever we aſſemble here, may we 
experience the ſentiments of grateful piety, and 
the raptures of heavenly love! Theſe are feel- 


ings of no tranſient, or unprofitable nature; 


GEE „„ theſe 


„ "the bestes W 0 4 


theſe will ht. as permanent as they 1 
are hleſſed; conſolation on the bed of ſickneſs, . 
and in the hour of death; grateful during . 
Vieiſſitudes of a life, and rapturous in 1 _ 
5 day of judgment. 5 
Let us then join in the petitions offered 1 by 
Solomon, at the dedication of his temple: Mill 
God, ſaid he, in very deed, dwell with men on the 
earth *? Behold the heaven, and the heaven of 
heavens, cannot contain thee, how much leſs this 
_ houſe, which we have built. Have reſpect there- 
fore to the prayer of thy ſervants, O Lord, that 
thy ears may be open upon this houſe day and 
night, upon the place whereof thou haſt ſaid that 
thou wouldſt put thy name. Hearken therefore 
tothe ſupplications of thy people, which they ſhall 
make towards this place; hear thou from thy 
dwelling-place, even from heaven, and when 
thou heareſt, forgive. Render unto every man 
according to all his ways, whoſe' heart thou 
| knoweſt (for thou only knoweſt the hearts of the 
ehildren of men). F thy people fin againſt thee 
(for there is no man that ſinueth not), and if they 
return to thee with all their heart, and all their 
foul, and ſay, We have ſinned, we have done 
amiſs, then hear thou from the heavens, thy 


* 1 Kings, viii. 277 &c. : FEEL 
| 4: dwelling- 
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ble, which have finned againſt thei 
10 God, only wiſe, be glory, through Feſiis 
for ever. 1 
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* HE Sezpteres 4 bore in Kiſtoticlt rele 
185 tions, which admit of very improving and 
practical remarks. To comment on theſe is 
one of the moſt uſeful modes of popular inſtrue- 
tion; for as the circumſtances of an event may 
be eaſily retained in the mind, the obſervations 
which naturally ariſe, will make a ſtronger im- 
preſſion. © Thus memory may aſſiſt practice; 


and when we fall into an intricate ſituation, Wwe 


ſhall not be in want of examples or precepts to 
direct our ſteps. As the occurrences of human 
life are frequently ſimilar, we ſhall be enabled, 
from facts, to foreſee, and conſequently to pre- | 
vent, the bad effects of any particular error. 
When we > learn. from conviction the evils inſe- 
5 Parable 


On Nana, thi Syrian 


232 


dangers which attend on any improper purſuit, 
we may certainly avoid them, if we ſuffer rea- 
ſon to direct our choite, and fummon reſolution 


ſufficient to withſtand the allurements, and to 


diſpel the falſe repreſentations, of paſhon. 
With a deſign of this nature/Iſhall proceed to 


eee 


enlarge on the 1 of en the text is a 

part. L 

We are told in this haphet tit Naathan Was 
a captain, or chief commander, in tlie army of 
Benhadad, king of Syria ; that he was high in 
reputation and in preferment ; zn that he . 
reſſed by his maſter. Having performed ſome 
of yalour, and. exhibited great Mill i in militar 
affairs (for by him, the Lord had given deli Verance 
unto Syria Y, he became the object o of royal fa- 
vour, and was dignified by every. mark of public | 
approbat on. Thus bleſt with affluence with 
Power, and pre- eminence, there were, no doubt, 
many who envied the fortunate Naaman. But 
as no human enjoy ments are perfect, and as no 
human happineſs is without allay; as the ſame 
Providence which, through his infinite goodnels, 
in order to leſſen our afflictions balances every 
evil with ſome good, and to check our pride 


„%% 255 £1558 2 Kings, v. 1. rat ee 
LEE: ; - mixes 


parkble from any act of indiſcretion, or the 1 


eh % gs _ 88 8 : ; 
3323 
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mixes every good with ſome pain, we find this 
favourite of a court labouring under one miſs. 
fortune, which was in itſelf ſufficient to poiſon 
all his ſatisfaction, and to render every pleaſure | 
in life inſipid and oppreſſrve or 'be war 4 
leper *. One of the firſt bleſſings, and on which 
all others muſt depend, is health; without this, | 
the ſoul fits confined in the body as in a priſon. 
We ſee gay, enchanting objects around us; we 
obſerve others elated with ſucceſſive delights; 
but we dare not enter into the ſplendid ſcene ;_ 
we dare not join the ſprightly dance. All that 
is pleaſurable paſſes by us, without communicat= 
ing the ſenſations which others feel. No ſun 
cheers us; no breeze conveys freſhneſs. The 
hours creep ſlowly on, and charm the faney with 
no future proſpects. Our higheſt wiſh amounts 
only to freedom from pain; to eaſe, not to rap- 
ture; and diſappointed of that, we till languiſh. 
All the day long we ſigh for night, and when we 
lie down wwe ſay, When ſhall we ariſe, andthe 
might be gone |? We are in vain courted by the 
blandiſhments of luxury; and we feel no reliſh 
from all the coſt of ſplendour : Whereas health ä 
and eaſy ſpirits caſt a perpetual ſunſhine over 
the- breaſt, enliven it with ſucceſſive and unin- 


4 5 % 3 © 


LE | Kings, vb | 8 85 * job, vii. 4. 
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264 On Naan Ro 
terrupted ee aud chaſe. away, the. RP 


na? . 1 


of care or diſquietude. During diſeaſe nothing 


can charm; and with health little elſe is re- 
quired for content. Let none then, who enjoy 
this beſt gift of bounteous heaven, repine, how- 
ever low their condition may be, but look up to 


the Author of all good with a lively ſenſe of re- 
ligious gratitude; and let them beware, leſt, by 
intemperance or raſh folly, they loſe that bleſſ- 


ing, without which nothing i is Pete, nothing is 
pure. | 


From the ſituation of 3 we may = | 
ther learn a melancholy truth, of which the ex- 

perience of every day will furniſh us *proofs ; 
that the poſſeſſion of wealth, or the honours of 
pre-eminence, are in themſelves very inſufficient 
for happineſs. We ſhould therefore never envy 


thoſe who are placed in a more exalted ſtation; 
knowing that the practice of piety, and virtuous 
purſuits, can alone confer unadulterated ſatisfac- 
tion, and that, independently of theſe, the world 
can afford no peace. For how often do we ob- 

' ſerve the ſons of fortune, like Naaman, ſighing 


amidft a profuſion of enjoyments; either ſtung 
by the remorſe of a guilty mind, or depreſſed by 


mortification; lamenting imaginary - evils, or 
' mourning from real cauſes of affliction: Let 


„ 8 n 


Rill Fe are highs in i n, we" the Koons 
tented, and admired by the weak. But let us 
follow into retirement thoſe v who are  furrounded 
by temporal ſplendour, or who affect the ſmiles 
of luxurious gaiety; we ſhall no longer aim at 
that greatneſs which cannot yield content, nor 
pine for the pleaſures which are ſo dearly pur- 5 
chaſed. We ſhall find, that, however we may 
eſtimate men by their external circumſtances, 
or by the variety of their ſources of comfort, 
God has ſo diſtributed happineſs and miſery, 
that poverty will often look cheerful in the cot- 
tage, whilſt the great are ſighing beneath roofs 
painted __ vermilion, and languiſhing on beds 
of ivory *. We ſhall find that, either from the 
numerous 1 inevitable misfortunes | of life, 5 
from our own paſſions, or from the vices and 
follies of thoſe with whom we are unavoidably 
connected, almoſt every human being whom for- 
tune has favoured, or honour dignified, has ſtill, 
like Naaman, ſome ſecret afflition to blaſt his 
enjoyments ; that either the tortures of diſeaſe, 
or the ſeeds of diſſatisfaction, are concealed in 
the flowing cup of proſperity. Even fantaſtic 
wants create a vacuum in the mind, which no 
5 preſent attainment can fill. If you expreſs to 


7 Jeremiah, xxii. 14. 


the 


* 7 


the Wan, on ben riches are pro aſely poured 


your congratularion on his fucceſs, he will tell | 


you ſome melancholy tale of diſappointed wal - 
or of ungrateful returns of friendſhip; of tedious 
delay, or of thoſe apprehenſive fears, which cor- 
rode and haraſs his mind with the dread of 
loſing his acquiſitions, or of being ſeparated from 
what he loves. Even the poſſeſſion of our 
wiſhes proves the ſource of diſcontent; and 
when we have reached the ſummit of our dex 


fires, we ſhall find that we have not left care te 


hind, but that, as it happened in the inſtance. 


before us, all our honours or r pleaſures: are ſoured 


ee 


by ſome ſecret evil. 5 
But is there not often a concurrence of trivial 
| events, which contribute to form the ſum of our 
happineſs ? Is. there not a ſuperintending Provi- 


_ dence, which directs even the minute cireum- 
ſtances of our lives, and produces the moſt for- 


tunate revolutions by accidents, which are appa- 
rently natural ? The pious mind will indulge 
and cheriſh this idea with a fixed and perpetual 


confidence in the love of God, whatever ſceptics | 
may obj ect. In the circumſtances which follow, 


ſomething of this kind occurs : For the Syrians 
Bad gone out by companies, and had brought away 
_ out of the land 888 Mae, a little maid; 

1 8 a 


2 


* ; | 
* * 28. * | a 


LESS 


„ i the Ge, W 
and ſbe waited on Naaman's wife. . And be ſaid | 


to ber miſtreſs, Would God, my lord were with 


the prophet that is in Samaria, for he would re- 
cover him of | his leproſy . Thoſe who. would 
attribute ſuch incidents entirely to chance, and 
ungratefully exclude a Providence from his ſhare 
in the formation of the proſperity or comfort of 
men, will be ready to conſider all ſuch events as 
merely of a caſual nature. Nothing was cer- 
by tainly more natural than for the damſel to cele- 
brate the virtues of the Prophet, who had per- 
formed · miraculous acts in her own country, and 
the places adjacent; but it is equally certain, 
that without the captivity of the damſel the le- 
proſy of Naaman might never have been cured. 
And however in this, or any ſingle inſtance, we 
cannot diſcern the immediate operation of God, 
yet in ſimilar tranſactions in our own lives, we 
muſt be loſt to ſenſibility, and to every affection 
that is amiable, if we deny a ſuperior agency; 
if we receive good, and diſown the Giver. Re- 
volve in your minds whatever has occurred in 
your own lives. Do you not recollect many 
events which have appeared to have ariſen from · 
accident, and which have yet been highly in- 
: ſtrumental to your welfare Have you not fre- 
* 2 Kings, v. 2. 


3 


. e the Shes: 'D 
: quently. experienced very material RIF IE in * 
your condition, from the coincidence of unim 


portant changes? And to what ſhall you refer _ 


ſuch a favourable tendency of things, but to the 


e of an Almighty Parent, who, in the figu- 
aan language of facred poetry, feeds bis flock 
like a ſhepherd, and leads them through pleaſant 


| Paſtures, and to fircams of living water ; attends 


them with fuch unwearied and elch watch- 8 
fulneſs, that he pre/erverh, all them that love him? 
And while this active vigilance is employed in 


forming the general welfare of mankind, it is 


moſt wonderfully exerted in gratifying the ne- 
| ceſſities, in increaſing the happineſs, and pre- 
venting the miſery of each individual; and 

| whild f it diſpoſes and predetermines the fate of 
an empire, ſees not a ſparrow fall without a pro- 
Vidential knowledge. On reflection, we ſhall 
diſcover that both our own, and the proſperity 
of thoſe who. are comprehended within the 
circle of our obſervation, have been effected by 
a concurrence of minute, of unforeſeen, and un- 
expected circumſtances; and if ſuch have been 
ſometimes productive of evil, let us not murmur 
againſt the divine agency, but rather confeſs the 
true cauſe of our failure. in the * of 


5 ee Ht: 2 


thoſe 


ofs Nuaman the Gyr 25% 
= thoſe irregular paſſions, in thoſe. perverſe” and 
 obſtinare attachments, in thoſe 1-diretted and 
_ diſhoneſt e which have aum down: ruin 
on our heads. J 

Induced by the artleſs Wa e of bY 
FRY and by thoſe ſanguine hopes which are | 
natural to the afflicted, Naaman reſolved to apply' _ 
to the man of God : He therefore went to Ben. 
hadad, and requeſted his permiſſion to viſit the 
Prophet. To tliis the king conſented, and wrote 
2 letter to Jehoram, the king of Ifrael, to this | 
effect: When you ſhall have received this letter, 
you will now my defire is, you ſhould curs Nags 
nun of his leproſy v. When the king ef Ifraet 
had received this letter, from miſapprebenſion, 
or from that natural irritability of temper wich 
produces miſapprehenſion, and muck corfes” 
quent difquietade amongſt men ik their general 
tranſactions; ke grew exceedingly wroth,. and 
_ expreffed his reſentment with the utmoſt extra- 

vagance, And is came to paſs, «hen tht bing of 
| Iſrael bad read the letter, thut he rent his clothes, 

and ſaid, Am E God, to hill or make alive, that this 
nan doth ſend mito me to recover a nan of bis 
leproſy ? Wherefore ſee hbw be ſecketh a quarrel 
_ egainſt me f. As ſoon as this came to the 


| * 2 Kings, v. 1 * Ver. 7: 
VVÜäßĩ knowledge 
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knowledge of Eliſha, he ſent to the king, and ſaid,” 
Let him come to me, and he ſhall ow that there | 
is a Prophet in Iſrael *. 
In compliance with this requeſt Mania came 
wm avith his horſes and his chariot, and flood at the 
' door of the houſe or Eliſha f. As it is probable 


that the viſit of the Syrian was attended with no 


ſmall pomp, Eliſha, perhaps to check his arro- 
gance, and to convince him that he preferred 
worth to titles; that he poſſeſſed ſufficient na- 
tural dignity to reſent the inſolence of a proud 
ſuperior; not from an affected indifference, but 
from a real ſimplicity and integrity of mind, 
contented himſelf with ſending a verbal meſſage 
to Naaman, directing him to waſh himſelf ſeven 
times in the river Jordan, and that he ſhould 
then be clean. By the conduct of Eliſha Naa- 
man might be taught, that, in the eyes of the 
good, deſert only is true honour; and that no 
human dignity will compenſate for the want of 


it. A proper application of ſuch ſuggeſtions 


might have produced a cure more valuable than 
that which Naaman ſought, in the rectification 
of his mind, together with the reſtoration of his 
health. 


2 Kings, v. 8. + Ver. 9. 


„„ Naaman, 
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Naaman, however, Robe the diſguſt ecndack 
on mortified vanity, from having expected 
greater ceremonies, and from eſtimating tlie ad- 
vantage of things, more from the concomitant 
circumſtances than from their intrinſic value, "4 
was highly incenſed at this meſſage. | He began 
to retire; and as the part which moſt offended 
took the fulleſt poſſeſſion of his mind, it was firſt 
_ expreſſed. I thought, ſaid he, that he will furely 
come out to me, and fland, and call upon the name 
of the Lord his God, and firike his hand over the 
place, and recover the leper *; as if the manner 
of applying the remedy would have produced 
any difference in its efficacy. | But Naaman had 
diſeaſes of the mind as well as thoſe of the body. 
Whilſt he wiſhed to be relieved from pain, he 
neglected the cure of greater evils; he wiſhed 
at once to enjoy health and adulation. 7 thought, 
ſaid he, that he would have come out to me; and 
then added, in the words of the text, Are not 
Abana and Pharphar, rivers of Damaſcus, better 
than all the waters of Beuel ? MayT not FW in | 
JO and be clean F? 7 
But the ſervants of Naaman ſeem to tld oy 
more reflection than their maſter, | As they 
were neither influenced by paſſion, nor ſtung by 


— 2 Kings, v . fo / 5 Ver. 12. 
. e morti- 


nnn "I for: des onde 45 150 Was 
turning away in great wrath (for the reſentment 
of a man whoſe pride is humbled is commonly 
extravagant), began to reaſon with him, very 
juitly, in the following manner: My father, 
kad the Prophet bid you do ſome great thing, would 
you not have done it.? How much rather then, 
when he enjoins ſo ſimple an experiment, «when 
N be only ſays to thee, Waſh and be clean? By 
this judicious remonſtrance, when his impetuo- 
ſity had ſublided, Naaman was convinced, and 
accordingly complied with the injunction of the 
Prophet. He went down to the river, and, in 
conformance to the Levitical ceremonies, waſhed 
himſelf ſeven times (ſeven being eſteemed by the 
Jews a propitious number), and his fleſh was re- 
ſtored to him (ſays the context) as the fleſb of - 
a little child f. Naaman, after his cure, re- 
turned to the Prophet, and was admitted to a 
converſation ; in which we find him hreaking 
forth into acknowledgments of his faith in the 
true God; Now 7 know that there is no God in 
all the earth, but in Iſrael 4. And for the bleſſ 
ing he had received, he offers a reward to the 
Prophet. But Eliſha, whoſe retired and ſtudi- 
ous life, whoſe unaffected indifference to riches, 


© * 2 Kinggv, 13. + Ve. 4 Ver. 15, 
and 


and to all ſecular concerns, removed from him 
all luxurious wiſhes, and ſecured him from that 
temptation which proves a ſource of miſery to 
nations and individuals, was not to be prevailed 
on to accept of any retribution, He conſidered 
the gifts of Heaven as too facred to be bartered 
for gold, and that it was his duty freely to diſ- 
penſe what he bountifully received. He was 
ſatisfied with the luxury of doing good on pure 
and diſintereſted motives, and of being the hum 
ble inſtrument of the glory of God, He would 
receive no poiſon which might corrupt his inte- 
grity, and introduce anxiety into the tranquil 
ſcenes of a ſacred retreat, whence the world and 
all its cares were baniſhed ; where by medita- 
tion he was abſtracted from ſenſe, and wholly 
employed in preparing himſelf for the active du- 
ties of life, and in the purſait of en tow: 

ledge. e 
But though the Fender would — of n no 
reward he complied with the requeſt of Naa- 
man, of ſome of the earth of Judæa for an altar 
to the Lord ; this being more holy in the! com- | 

mon Aimee 10 AIP 

Naaman concludes with requeſting to be par- 
doned for accompanying his maſter in future, 
8 4 and 
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and bowi 8 to the idol in the temple of Rim- 
mon; or, as ſome think, by turning the future 
into the paſt tenſe, for his previous tranſgreſſion 
in idolatrous worſhip. After this he departs, 
with the bleſſing of the Prophet, Go in peace. 
I I ſhall-conclude with a few obſervations. 
From the miſconduct of Naaman, we ſhould 
learn to ſubmit to all the diſpenſations of Provi- 
| dence, and conſider his law as the beſt guide w_ 
happineſs. We ſhould remember that it is im- 
poſſible for us to judge for ourſelves ; becauſe 
we cannot foreſee events, nor diſcriminate, with 
any degree of accuracy, thoſe which are preſent, 
Blinded by paſſion, by prejudice, and partiality, 
how ſhall we determine the nature of thoſe cir- 
cumſtances, or chuſe that path which is moſt 
likely to produce us felicity? But on the ſuppo- | 
ſition that we could diſtinguiſh the means, how 
ſhall we ſet them in a train to operate for us, 
when we have no power of averting evil, or of 
anticipating good ? If we truſt in Omnipotence, 
we ſhall be reſigned to all events; becauſe we 
rely on unchangeable affection, and reſt on the 
aſſurances of infallible truth. By complaint at 
our condition, we either doubt his fidelity, or 
| deny his love; and if we believe not that there 
| =o 


* ; 
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is a ſuperintending Being which rules over us, 
. we are of all men the moſt miſerable * We ſhall 
then have no conſolation in adverſity, and the 
lighteſt evils will be magnified into the moſt for- 
midable terrors. ä TOS 

From the conduct of Eliſha we | may learn to 

2 PRs our expectations; ſo ſhall we find 
content in every ſituation, and prevent a thou- 
ſand cauſes of uneaſineſs. The reward which 

Naaman offered he refuſed, becauſe he knew it b 
to be dangerous to the ſoul: He feared that, in- 
Read of adminiſtering to the comfort or conve- 
nience of life, it might ſow the ſeed of diſcontent 
and unhappineſs; for gold too often begets 
care and miſery, and ereates more wants than it 
relieves. It gives us more pain in the poſſeſſion, 
than we have felt in the deſire of it; for that 
which teaches unknown enjoyments, diſſipates 
our thoughts, diſtracts our minds, and leads only 
to diſappointment and deſpair. ; 

Let us then endeavour to confine our ' wiſhes 
within that circle which Providence has circum- 
ſcribed. . Be aſſured that content is always poſi- 
tive tranquillity ; and that is more permanent 
than rapturous enjoyment. -Under the influ- 
ence of this paſſive virtue we ſhall never diſtruſt 
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che Power that guards us, and ſhall never be 


forſaken by him. Satisfied with his difpenſa- 


tions, we ſhall not ſay with Naaman, Is there 
not ſome other way? May we not wwaſh in other 
waters, and be clean? We ſhall riſe with cheer- 
fulneſs to our daily employments, and after the 
hours of virtuous labour retire to uninterrupted 
reſt. We ſhall paſs through life with internal 
compoſure, and with-external peace; and when 
it ſhall pleaſe God to call us to a better world, 
we ſhall experience that happy change which 
reſignation, and the exerciſe of good affections, 1 
will have enabled us to nen and wenn us 
to enjoy. 
To this. ; ſtate may God, through the 
mediation of Jeſus Chriſt, call us, when t to his 


wifdom it ſhall em beſt. 
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o THE FALSEHOOD OF GEBAZL. | 
| 2 Ks, v. 26. 
Went not my heart with thee when hs man turned again 
from his chariot to meet thee? Is this a time to receive. 
money, and to receive garments, and olive yards and 


_ vineyards, and ey: and oxen, or men EO: or maid 
ſervants? 


N a former ſermon I related to you the tranſ- 
action between Naaman the Syrian, and 
Eliſha the Prophet. It is now my intention to 
enlarge on the miſcondu& of Gehazi the ſer- 
vant of 'the latter. 8 
It is ſaid, in the preceding part of the chapter, 
that Naaman had preſſed. Eliſha to accept a re- 
compence for the cure he had performed. This, 
from motives of the pureſt nature, the Prophet 
refuſed, and expreſſed, no doubt, his refuſal in 


ſuch modeſt terms, as at once convinced and ſa- 
tisfied the 9 


But 


270 On the lies W 

But Geh azi, the confidential diſciple c of Eli- 
ſha, who is always repreſented to have followed 
him previous to this event, was not of ſo diſin- 
tereſted a diſpoſition as his maſter. He was not 
capable of conceiving that indifference to riches, 
which the example and the precepts of the latter 
ought to have taught him. He was unwilling 
to loſe ſo favourable an opportunity of enrich- 
ing himſelf; and had not ſufficient delicacy to 
de anxious about the manner of doing it. „ 
was not nicely ſcrupulous, and thought, as too 
many are apt to think, that the acquiſition of 
money would repay all the dangers and difficul- 
ties of obtaining it. He therefore reſolved to 
riſque the diſpleaſure of Eliſha, if his avarice 
ſhould be detected, and in order to conceal. it, 


to practiſe art and diſſimulation. And what 


will not this fatal paſſion, the love of money, 
do? What corruption does it not introduce, and 
what crimes will it not tempt us to commit? If 
we review the ſcenes which are recorded in hiſ- 
tory, or are now tranſacting in the world, we 
Hall find the moſt atrocious evils to have ſprung 
from this inſatiable paſſion. For this, the ſword 
has thinned the generations of men. Through 
this, peace and tranquillity have ever given place 

| Wo 


. 


every enormity which diſgraces f 
ture, or diſturbs the rat of eee 9 
The deſire of poſſeſſing wealth ſteels the heart : 


* 
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to rapine, extortion, and to the perpetration < Y 


againſt the feelings of nature; it is a gratification 
of ſelf-love, and can only be purſued to the ex-. 
clufion of others. Through this, friendſhip is 


ſubject to diftruſt, deception, and treachery 6 : 


through this, even, in connexions of the moſt. 


tender nature, we. experience falſehood, diſguſt, - 


mutual art, and mutual diſquietude. Through, 
the influence of this vile and ſordid temper, pa- 
rents have been robbed of the duty and affec- 


tion of their children; nay, we have even ex- 
amples not only of children unmereifully for- 


ſaken and cruelly neglected, but even purſued 


with hatred and malice by their obdurate and 


aàuvaricious parents. In a word, there is no 


crime which the love of money does not oeca- 


ſion ; and therefore it is with ſingular propriety 


that the Apoſtle calls it h root of all evil. 
A ſoon therefore as Naaman was gone a little 5 
may, Gebasi, the ſervant of Eliſba, the man of 


God, ſaid, Behold, my maſttr hath ſhared Naaman, 


| this Syrian, in not receiving at his hands that 
which he — but as the Lord liveth, I will. 


1 Tim. vi. 10. 


lulu 


— 
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run after Bim, and take ſomewhat. of bim *,; N 9 
ſooner was this reſolution formed, than Fon re⸗ 4 


ſolved to put it into execution. So Gehazi fol- 


lowed after Naaman ; and when Naaman ſaw 


bim running after him, he lighted down from his 
| chariot to meet him, and ſaid, Is all well? And he 


aid, All is well. My maſter hath ſent me, - 


ing, Behold, even now there be come to me from 


mount Ephraim two young men, of the ſons of the. 


Prophets ; give them, I pray thee, a talent of fil» 
ver, and two-changes of garments. And Naa- 


man ſaid, Be content, take two talents. And be 


wrged him, and bound two talents of filver in two 


bags, with two changes of garments, and laid 
them upon t of his ſervants, and they bare them 


before him. And when he came to the tower, be 


tool them from their hand, and beſtowed, that is, 
| concealed them, in the houſe ; and he let the men. 


$0, and they departed f. 


By the ſons of the Prophets, we are to Zoe 
ſtand the diſciples of the Prophets. Gehazi, 
therefore, under a charitable and falſe pretence, 


4: extorts this ſum from the rich Syrian. It may 
be urged, that there was no great offence in ac- 


cepting what the other had offered, and that, in- 
8 0 80 of the falſehood, the act was in itſelf 


758 Kings, v. 20. F. Ver. TR 


not 
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ing; fer if we are ie Wende in this plae 
een, od tons: | ; ly; She amount "vial | 


was dersted to the Sha ter icy ee aid | 
meditation, and the no leſs indiſpen 


able acts of 


| beneficence, Dedieated id God, and favoured _ . | 


with his holy gifts in an eminent degree, the 
Pr ophet embrated a voluntary abſtinence from 

| the enjoyments of the world, nor deſigned to 
accept thoſe riehes Which might alienate his 
heart from religious .confiderations, and which 
rould not be poſſeſſed eonſiſtently with the more 
noble and libera occupations of hit life. Ge⸗ 
| bazi too we are to conſicder not as one merely 
employed in menial ſervices, but in the ſame 
purſuits, 4 his maſter, though. 1 in a ſubordinate 
degree. Superffuous wealth was not only uſes | 
les, but inconvenient, in à life chat was often 
ninerant, and which was miraculouſly ſupplied; 
and even when more ſtationary, ſpent in-retires 
ment. The Prophet too had refuſed any res- 
compenee; and of the reaſons: of that refuſal it 
s to be ſuppoſed Gehazi could not be ignorant. 


There are few Perſons to be found fo diſin- 
. wel, : 


— 


774 on the nge of Gebarf. 
|  tereſted; as to 16 wholly: ſentimental in ti 
nevolence, and to object to a GE aut when 
fairly offered; uefprcially: when the motives” for 
2 denial are of a nature rather delicate than eri- 
minal: And the who are engaged in traffic 
know how difficult it is to withſtand the tempt- 
ation to profit, when, there is a poſſibility of co- | 
vering a fraud. The generofity of Naaman ex- 
ceeded the requeſt, though perhaps not the ex- 
pectation, of Gehazi. We read that he begged 
one talent, but the Syrian conſtrained him t6 
accept of two; that is; contended with the falſe 
modeſty of Gehazi, who appeared to gratify his 
avariee with. reluctance, che Ane to n. ts 
_ avaricieds deſign. 195 4,409 20 5124 bY OD 
But ſo intricate is all error, ny to | apolgile 
for one crime, we are commonly under the ne- 
cefſity of committing another. No vice is ſingle? 
for no. vice can be practiſed without ſome diſſi- 
mulation; and wherever there is art, there muſt 
be errors Diſſimulation toe begets abſolute 
| falſchood; and falſehood ever | propagates evil 
in its own ſupport; for it muſt be ſuſtained ' by - 
repetitions of the ſame fault. From hence ariſes 
an habit of depravity; and with that habit we 
loſe the ſenſe and the ſhame of guilt: And when 
we are blind to the deformity of fin, we are to- 
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| ſhall. find them perplexing and treacherous 


ful; it is crowned with ſerenity of mind and 


ame of miſery and deſpair. 


fictions. And where now was the ſatisfaction 
he had promiſed himſelf in expectation? All 
enjoyment was deſtroyed, by the anxiety of 


He had exchanged virtue for care; and with 


peace of mind. And ſuch wretched bargains do 


% 
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| hilly loſt. Let us beware, then, how we indulge | 
in trivial offences: Few are at once abandoned; 
but the ſteps of vice are eaſy, and its progreſs im- — 
perceptible. If we venture into its paths; we 


Whereas virtue has no need of art: It ſupports | 
itſelf on the ſolid. baſis of truth, and leads to nůo 
intricacy or cares: Sin is accompanied by con- 
ſtant fear, by painful ſolicitude, and reſtleſs anx- 
iety. Virtue has no torment: It is ever cheer- 


Vin exquiſite enjoyment. Guilt only is _ 


Thus Gehazi, Having ae * fallehood 
fob the attainment of his wiſhes, was under the 
neceſſity of aiding that by a ſeries 'of-inexcuſable 


preſerving that which he had obtained, and of 
the conſequences of the error he had committed. 


the loſs of his innocence he had forfeited his 


we uſually make, when we part with our inte- 
grity for the pleaſures of ſin; when, to purchaſe 
a ſmall portion of the world, we injure the more 


_ 


„„ important 


— intereſts of this _ and; 


hopes of eternity for the joys of a moment. e 
Ihe firſt eonſequenee whieh refults from the 


Ader r ms objeck ef our deſires is, the 


knowledge of its diſproportion to our wiſhes. 
For the delight we have conceived in imagina- 


tion is commonly leſs exquiſite in experience 3 - 
and poſſeſſion will generally prove it to have 


been by no means worth the labour of 


4 


tion, or the diligence of purfuit. With here 


finful pleaſure the obſervation is en : 


But what language can deferibe, or who that. is 


: innocent can imagine, the miſery which pro- 
ceeds from the reſignation of that peace of mind 


which innocence affords ? Painful indeed is : 


change from a ſtate of inoffenſive tranquillity, ta 


2 ſtate of guilt, of OE: and ns row 


| morls. | . 
I Cebaxi c We before his maſters 
and Bliſba ſaid unts. bim, Whence: cameſh, thou, 
Gehazi ? And he ſaid, Thy ſervant went nd voin 
tber *, But how muſt the| conſcious 
Gchazi have been ſtruck with terrox and ſhame, 


when he was thus addreſſed by the Prophet = 


i Went not my heart with thee when the man turned 
. _ * his chariot to meet rbec? I. this Wyong 
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e redn e 16 ber Jarman} uni 
ior Juhu, and vinepurds, und ſberp, and o 
er me rant, or maid oruiitte *? Is this 4 
ame to think ef the world; when we have tre 


P Ae hiiabpwnt the afitiety of che 
wicked Oban ws tort, for oon was the awful 
1 Gnced: The teprofy of NMaamas 

Pratt thieves fbr Wd thy el for doi.” E 
„ e & Wee? 8 


Hives 6f the ſevere bey WNIGH bas ian" . 
| — den aecottipanied by falſehood: | 
bs ihedigtety before us; We ay add the 
| fals ef Ananas and Sapphira. Bur as theſe vis 
ate very cHtriofi if the World; 48 thete are ff 
4058 of diſlionefty Which afe niet eontrived ard 
perperate® by dilation, concealed by art; 
and defended by pteviricatfion, c if neceſſafy to 
remind you of le extreme danger of Tuch poſe 

five gailt; grile hrelt is fo dearly difplayed to 
us in the: meat ind temporal piviGir ale 
of thoſe who have dared to incur if „„ 
NICE we may Nin to 
jeware of the effects of one of the mit creme 


1 Lehe we A a 7 Va 27. 
| 1 approaches 
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. approaches of avarice are inſenſible, and its pro. | 


greſs is fallacious. Reaſon here will aſſiſt us in 


the eſtabliſhment. of the habit; ſince there are 
no inſtances of a covetous act, far which ſome 
ſpecious excuſe may not be framed. We may 
ſhut up the avenues of compaſſion, either by 


conſtantly dwelling on the poſſibility of our own 


wants, or by impatience for the gratification. off 
our own deſires. We may deny to poverty r 
friendſhip the participation of what we poſleſs, 


and withhold what we ourſelves-can never need, 


from imagining our own ſecurity from PR 


to depend on the quantity we accumulate. 
Having thus buſily and anxiouſly collected, we 
may live amply provided, but never communi- 


cating; like the bee in winter in a torpid ſtate f 
abundance. We behold our own wants magnified 


in the perſpective of imagination, and look at 
thoſe of other men with an inverted glaſs, By 


| ſuch an habitual mode of thinking, we ſhall. 
both learn to refuſe mankind the comfort of our 
charity, and deprive ourkebves: of the Os 


of our property, 5 
But the next a af e is 


from the deſire of acquiſition to the deſire of 
ſtripping others of the advantages which they 


poſſeſs, or which we may inſatiably wiſh to cen- 
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ire in ourſelves. The gradation from avarice to 
e. as it is very natural, is alſo very im- 
erceptible; ſince he has little to do who is 


eager to aas the goods of others. Give him 


but the opportunity, and his honour will ſoon 
yield to his wiſhes 3 he therefore is more than 
half undone, who in imagination anticipates the 
attainment of the wealth of his neighboubvr. 
When we. ſeriouſly reflect on the ſhortneſs of 
life; and the great chance there is againſt the du- 
ration of the exiſtence of any individual, it ap- 
pears really aſtoniſhing that any perſon ſhould 
be tempted to an act of diſhoneſty. For when 


we conſider that no advantage can long profit 
us, and that for every tranſgreſſion we muſt ins 


cur the anger of the Almighty, what is there in 
the ohject adequate to the riſque? Vet thou; 
ſands. ever have been, and it is to be feared ever 


will be, miſled by the ſtrong temptation of mo- 
mentary fruition, to forfeit the pleaſures of a 


good conſcience, and- to 85 the eee * | 
CO! 4 8 „ 8 11 
The man who is e then; with 

a view to enlarge circumſtances not embarraſſed, 
or he who deſires to extricate himſelf from dif- 
ficulties, or who pleads, as a private excuſe, the 
pecetfities of his children, or the diſtreſs of his 
| ” 4 1 lituation, 


. a) — 5 To. 
: ISHS jo are all 1 culpale; wank then © Goſpel wil 


reaſons? 
; every” 8 and rel 


igion | bids: us rely on 


Him, whoſe providential wiſdom is ever em- 


ployed in promoting the good of his ereatures. 


Such, then, ſeek what the will of that Providence . 
nſequently- what they ; 


has not beſtowed, and : conſe 
can have no right to ner non — no 
4 BR however oſtenſibl. 


denounced in the Scriptures as meriting the an- 
ger anche ee e of the OR: of 8 


| But eng extreme ee . ls 
more to allege, yet this will appear altogether: 


without juſt foundation, When weighed in the 


balance of reaſon, or examined by the principles 
af the Goſpel; for if you are poor, you are as 

the Almighty; in the courſe. of his parental ar- 
rangements of the world, deſigned you to be. I 


you. «p—_ to b ere ſituation Pa the 


his bleſſings fron him by ecke he kis ven- 
geance will purſue ſuch à flagitious conduct. 


The way which leads to the ee of thoſe 


3 | „ treaſures, 
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oY ts mans Ws a divine lnftruQor ; and 
whenever you forfake the paths of religion, you 
muſt: expect to be forſaken by Him, n 
thoſe only who keep his commandments. | 
Bar further: A ſingle act of diſhoneſty, in 
eral, ſerves only to pgs a deln. Want, 


tage is therefore e eee But even 
where it is more durable, it has no ſecurity. 
The fear of juſtice will ever purſue the ſinner, 
and deprive him of all peace of mind; and if he 
is ſafe from juſtice in this world, yet is there nat 
an awful tribunal hereafter, where every act - 
ſhall be diſplayed in its true colours, and where 


every unfair and unlawful deed fhall condemn 2 


the guilty to thoſe ſufferings, which He only 
can ſoiten, who may, but who alone knows how. 
far he will forgive ? Thus will all our illicit de- 
fires prove the ſource of miſery in the preſent 
world, and rob us of all our peace; and on the 
approach of death we ſhall look with a ſenſe of 
horror which the good cannot conceive, and 
which the wicked ſhall moſt ae . 

bene 


. Matt, vi. 19. 
es May 


fatal effects of avarice; 


enable us by his 


aſſiſtanee to withſtand the temptation of this 


powerful paſſion; guard our virtue where it ien 
moſt weak; and aſter a life of honeſt and uſe. 
| ul. induſtry reward our pious/labours with eter- 
nalreſt in his preſence; through the interceſſion 
of his Son, Jeſus Chriſt our Lond, Sc ts 000. * 
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Remember naw - «thy Cope in the days of tax-yanth, whila. 
 thegvil * consent, or the years draw. nigh. when thow 
e 5 | 


halt ſay, 


of the Creator res, 23 ibs 
fon is beſt adapted ta the-greas dus of religion, 
and becaufe it will conduee to render then fl 
ſequent paſſage through this tranſitory ſtate: more 
exhilarating; not only afford them the beſt of 
- future expeQations, but be more productive of 
every temporal Deli non eee tad 


To remember our e is, in the lan- 


8 of Scripture, to worſhip and to ſerve him z 
as to negle& what we owe to him, is to forget 
bim. The propriety ef the phraſe is obvious. 
He ſurely forgets God, who is inſenſible to all 


that the great Being enjoins, and to all that he 


Ft es _ conſtantly 


* 
PPP 
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conſtantly does for his creatures. The fun cäfla 
not ſhine, the rain cannot water the earth, the 
air cannot: breathe. fragrance, without reminding 
us of God. We hear him in the wind; we fear 
him in the ſhades. of night. The Mary firma- 
ment ſhoweth his work; and the moon in her 
majeſtic and ſolemn pace; with her ſoft and E 
ſoothing light, at once proclaims his greatneſs, | 
and pictures to us the tranquillity that is to be 
found in his preſence. Is there 4 leaf that vege- 
| tates ; ; is there a flower that blooms, which does 
not exhibit ' ſtriking marks of his ſkill? What 
then ſhould we remember, if not Him, who is 
ever mindful of us* What then ſhould we re- 
member but Him, in whom we - breathe, in whom 
ve be, ani have our being}? What ſhould we 
remember but Him, whoſe: tenderneſs; whole 
goodneſs, are every- where | conſpicuous and 
_ whoſe affeQion is as unlimited as his bounty? - 
To be loſt to a perception of all this, is to 14 

loft to every finer feeling. Youth is the ſeaſon 
of ardour, when all the paſſions and ſentiments 
are warm; when ſenſibility is exquiſite. It is 

| the ſeaſon when curioſity is alive; when the 
mind is ſuſceptive of affection, liberal and open, 
expanſive and generous. Can we boaſt of gra- 


1 , £3; Acts, xvit- 499. 
Nine, for : titude, 


47 


| n Early Piet). 
itude, and yet deny it to Him who: made us, 
who” keeps, -who ever guards us? 2h daily 
poureth out all his bengſita , and ſpreads a ſcene 
around to gratify every Gene) to fill every wiſh, 
every capacity of the ſoul? Can wwe poſſeſs ten · ; 


dier affections, and yet not centre them in Him, 


who it love? the fountain of all thts is een | 
lent, of all that is great and good? e 
Where, O youth, fhall yon deſtow thoſe you 
| kind affections, where turn your open and. libe- 
ral minds, where give your expanding gratitude, 
where offer up the firſt- fruits of your ripening 
ſentiments, but to Him who is above all, and in 
all, and through all 7? where direct your eager 
inquiries after happineſs? where aſk for enjoy- 
ment, but of Him who is conſummate wiſdom, 
and all whoſe works ſpeak perfection; of Him 
0 who f is a perpetual ſource of felicity to himſelf; 
and is ever communicating happineſs to infinite 
myriads of his creatures; 10 Him in «whoſe: pres 
fence i ic the fulugſit of joy, and at _ 2 hand 
are pleaſures forevermare f o 6 art 
If youth is unmindful of the ER cu It 
can poſſeſs no true gratitude; if inattentive, it 
can have no true fenſibility. It is a ſpring 
nipped by froſt; 47 it is verdure clothed in ſnow 5 
Pf. laviti./ 19. TT Eph. iv. 2 "PE vis 13 
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de is 4 a cba unpromiſing Who 
| gh Fore mne, wil erer be pr 1 


the catlief clams? Who can kt he __ 
| up m ever eee eee or univer- 


been firſt add beſt obje@? Who 
can ever expect him to be warm, either un 
friendſhip or ne ee en aflectlon 
= _— —— ee 1 1 any 
Let us then firſt obaſidit the wade 


iaduee young — to remember their Crea- 


ink require png Ar mo 
puacities. Creatures whoſe powets are folely cone. 
_ fined to ſenſual objects, can onby derive ſatisf 
tion from them, devoid of all refleQtion fromithe 
| paſt, or hope in the future; but © being which» | 
derives its enjoy ments from reflection as well as 
fenfation, can alone: find true happimeſs in thoſs 


purſuits. which * . it with the proſpect 
of 


— 


* 


#51 


bk 3 powets Mia the SF which will. 
continue to gratify as long as it is capable of re- 
ceiving gratification. Here then is the diſtine- 


tion between preſent enjoyment conſidered as an 


evil or a. good. IF it can afford delight only 
from itſelf, independently of hereafter, it muſt he 
contrary. to, and unfitted for, the purpoſes of Aa 
rational ſoul; for reaſon immediately tells us 
that we are capable of eternal enjoyment; 
| whereas the objects of ſenſe are tranſient and 
momentary, on which account the pleaſures * 
reaſon and ſenſe are diametrically oppoſite to 
each other, and the latter is unſuited to the pur- 


poſes which a rational nature requires ; but if 


preſent enjoyment tends to promote eternal 


Hleaſure, then, it, is as e to the Troy) | 
ſoul. e HET 23% | 

It is a pop Mie 5 1 3 of 
conſiderable importance, how far happineſs may 
be found in our preſent ſtate, All men com- 
plain of their want of ſucceſs: They, however, 


would ſeldom fail, if they would form a fair eſti⸗ 7 | 


mate of the nature of temporal things, and pro- 
Portion their deſires to that juſt conception, 
Uninterrupted enjoyment cannot certainly be 
expected, where every thing is confeſſedly i im- 


perfect. The man of Pleaſure, who | 18 eager for 
| | "0 N ſuc- 


. Tc Os Zach OY 


” ſucceſſion of raptures, and wool liveina bg 1 


of delight, muſt be diſappointed in a ſtate where 


tranſport is from nature momentary, and where 
. tranſport muſt naturally beget wearineſs. Thoſe 
7 tempers which can bear no control, which grafp - 
at every thing, and are not ſatisfied with fulneſs, 
muſt ever feel the torturès of yexation. But a 


diſpoſition directed by wiſdom, and regulated by 
religion, like on, which is faid to have the power 


of calming. Waker when agitated by a tempeſt, 
will be able to extract conſolation from every 
r N to 1 . e bene ang __ | 
foul. nds 8 

| Calamity muſt befal as, ham. men is 
the portion allotted to us by Providenee, as the 


trial for the improvement of human virtues; but 


it muſt be obſerved, that none of the evils inci- 
dental to our preſent ſtate, and which ariſe from 


the laws impoſed by the A 


Tbe error of mankind aber not & 0 0 * in 
the object, as in the means, of happineſs; for if 
we direct to a wrong point of view, it cannot be 
poſſible for us to ſatisfy our wiſhes. If we make 
No N of Preicne * our only object, 

5 then 


\tmighty on temporal 
things, contain half the bitterneſs which we ex-- 


perience from the ee and exceſſes oe 
our own paſſions, | 1 1 


1 
- 
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then. we ſhall moſt. certainly _ diſappointed ; 


| but if, on the other hand, we make it the inſtru- 55 
ment of our future welfare, or uſe it only as it 


Was deſigned, for the ſolace of our paſſage 


through life, then we ſhall perceive that innocent 
enjoyment is not detrimental to our preſent 
welfare, and we may therefore conclude, to our 


future. That life cannot afford uninterrupted 


: felicity, is moſt certain ; and therefore no one 
endued with any ſhare. of reaſon, would entirely hs 
rely on it. But it would be abſurd to affirm . 

dhat it cannot at all exiſt in this world; for | 


Tuch an idea is contrary. to the experience of 


wiſe men, and of equable tempers. It is an in- 


ſult to the attributes of a merciful. Being to ſup- 


7 poſe the contrary, who, perfectly happy in him- 


ſelf, cannot but will the happineſs of his crea- 


tures. A philoſopher of the Gentile world has 


affirmed, that happineſs is the action of the ſoul, 


= according to the perfect principles of virtue; 
and this definition is conſonant to the dictates of 


natural reaſon, and to the experience of man- 


kind; For as virtue, from! its very nature, is ca- 


: pable of affording conſtant ſerenity, reaſon muſt 
ſuggeſt to us its innate excellence, and perſuade 


= N 


nus to purſue a good, ſo well calculated to gratify - 
the utmoſt extent of our wiſhes ; ; and there muſt 
CA. 2 exiſt 


: 
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itt a a natural Mir between them.” That this PE 


definition! is agreeable to the experience of man- 


kind, may be proved from the. conſent of the 
wiſeſt, before the Chriſtian diſpenfation; many 45 
of whom have acknowledged the vaſt conſola- 
tion and pleaſure they have derived from vir- 
tue; ſuch as to ſooth the pains and anxieties of 
age, and the miſeries attendant on adverſity. 5 
then, moral virtue is the introduction to intel- 
lectual happineſs, it "muſt follow that religion, 
between which and virtue there 1 is a perfect ana- 


logy, will be our belt guide to Tt ; and that, 
above all, the Chriſtian religion is Calculated to 
promote the end of this great, this univerſal de- 


fire; For as no fyſtem of ethics has ever been | 


invented by the art of man, fo perfect and deat 


in every reſpect as that Which the Chriſtian 
ſcheme compoſes, ; it muſt therefore be beſt ſuited | 
to the nature of a rational being. V 
gf Having, by the former arguments, endea⸗ 5 
voured to evince this grand truth, chat all hap- | 
pineſs muſt be derived from religion, it will next 
be our buſineſs to ſhow why it cannot be found 
in any other purfuit, From which we may draw 


a natural inference, that early and habitual piety 
is the only road to true W either! in 7 2 


world or the world to come. 3 
1ſt. 


* 
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Iſt. All happineſs muſt be derived from, reli. 
gion; nor can it be found in any other purſuit, 
The. firſt; argument on this head may be drawn 
e, the nature of temporal things, Which, even 
for this ſhort ſpace of human life, cannot ſatisfy 
us. Pleaſure is tranſient ; 5 18. interrupted by fo 
many evils, and liable to ſuch various accidents, h 
chat, generally {peaking, we derive more happi- 
neſs from the proſpect, than from the enjoyment, 
of our wilhes. Even the hopes that we draw 
from ſociety, the moſt deſirable are commonly 
diſappointed... In youth we ſet forth, elevated 
by the warmth of imagination, flattering our- 
ſelves with a thouſand, ideas of joy. We are . 
captivated by the charms of gaiety, and conceive | 
enthuſiaſtic | notions, of friendſhi ap ; we ſuppoſe 


mankind to be as honeſt. and unſuſpicious as . 


ourſelves. But a ſhort time undeceives: us: Pain, 
ſickneſs, or misfortunes,. cut off our hopes of 
: pleaſure, and when we fly to friendſhip, for the 5 
ſolace of our woes, we may chance to find. thoſe - 
the moſt faithleſs, in whom we have placed the 
greateſt confidence. Every day convinces us 
of the vanity of life, and the folly and deceit of 
mankind. We diſcover that we haye been in- 
toxicated with dreams of Joy, and captivated 
with Phantoms of our own, creating, which 
'D 2 | prove 


r 


. Far Puy. 


prove to be merely ſhadows ; - and when we . 
awake we ſee nothing around us but a barren 


Waſte, dreary and comfortleſs, without a "guide 
to direct, or a friend to confole us. | 
But thoſe worldly pleaſures, which are the off. 


Foring of vice, ſo far from affording us perpet 2 
delight whilſt we remain here, will abſolutely 


deſtroy the capacities of the ſoul. Religion 


perſuades us to obey its precepts, becauſe they 
tend to happineſs in every reſpect. It exhorts 
us, for inſtance, to temperance and ſobriety; 
they beget health; health i is the parent of viva- 


city. Charming beyond expreſſion i is the ſea- 


Jon of early and virtuous youth; a ſeaſon which | 


' thoſe who have paſt ever look back to with re- 


gret for its ſhort duration,' mixed with enchant= 
ing recollection; a ſeaſon when e every mind muſt 
be delighted; when no days are ſhadowed with 
gloom ; when the world is beheld with happy 
Ignorance, and all the future points to ſeenes of 


perpetual and unfading bliſs. Then cheerful- 


neſs of mind begets lively ſpirits. ' We look on 


all around and before us with hope, complacence, 
and content. Without content every attain- 
ment would be vain ; and poverty, through this, 


may be equal to. affluence. Bleſſed with this 
virtue (to ſpeak in the n of the Apoſtle), 
| e 


N 


EXE 


"Que 


3 having nothing, we are poſſeſſed of all 
Zhings*, But vice firſtinterrupts this charming ſtate; 


and leads us to immediate miſery. Intemperance 


produces pains of body, and anguiſh of mind. 
Let us, for example, but look around, and view 
the many miſerable beings who are cut off by 
an untimely death, and ſent to the grave in the 


bloom of youth, or forced by indiſcretion and 
Ain to drag on a tedious exiſtence; ſtung with 
che remorſe of a diſtracted mind, and the anguiſn 
of a painful body; T languiſhing under the tor- 
| tures of chronic diſeaſes, and for ever rendered 


uſeleſs to themſelves and to ſociety. 
_ Amidft the riot of exceſs, or the mad tu 
of debauchery, the pleaſures of vice will reflect 


a tranſient beam of jox, but will leave no tran- 
4uil conſolation on the mind in che hour of re- 
flection, or day of adverſity; will leave no com- 


fort to compoſe the anxiety of age, but will em- 
s the evening af life with nee and ets 


It were needy to 0 the various ae 


by which men endeavour to gain happineſs, , 


The ſame arguments will hold good with all of 
them, ſince they all depend on the ſame acci- 


dents, and are all involved in one common fate. 


* 


12 Cor: vi, 18. 
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For if we Mon aha this world, from i its inſta- 
bility; can preſent us with no certain proſpects 
of happineſs, neither can any thing here anſwer 5 
our expectations independent of hereafter. a 
But in the worſhip of the Supreme Being, we 
hall find that peace which the world cannot 
give; becauſe, both from his nature, and from 
the nature of happineſs itſelf, we have every 
reaſon to expect all the enjoyment which a ra- 
tional ſoul can poſſibly require. And therefore 
the ſacred writings deſcribe the pleaſures that are : 
to be found in his worſhip and in his preſence, 2 
by the metaphors of ſtreams of living water, and 
unfading crowns of glory: Becauſe God is ca- 
pable of diſpenſing to his creatures more than 
the moſt ambitious or the moſt inſatiable defires 
can conceive ; and he who places an entire con- 
fidence on the Almighty, will have a friend to 
conſole him both in proſperity and adverſity. 
It is on the principle of right reaſon, there- 
fore, that the wiſe man recommends to us, in 
every ſtate and condition of life, to be mindful 
of our Creator; that is, to remember the duty 
we owe him as creatures, and to repoſe our ut- 
moſt confidence on him, whoſe friendſhip is not 
of this world, and whoſe affections are neither 
governed by pa rtiality or caprice. 8 
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But 1 ; As the happineſs of a reaſon- EI 
able being conſiſts in reflection as. well as ſenſa- 5 
tion, the practice of virtue muſt have a. natural 5 
tendency to promote it. The pleaſures of "Sp 
we know, may. indeed leave an impreſſion on 
the mind, but it will be ſuch as can give birth 
to no agreeable reflections. The remembrance 
of ſenſual enjoyments can give no rational ſa- 
tisfaction, but will rather create anguiſh and 
pain; for it cannot afford the leaſt delight to 
think of paſt pleaſures, which are at an end, 

when we at the fame time perceive ourſelves Cl 
pable of receiving new ſatisfaction from every 
moment. And though our capacity of enjoy- 
ing worldly pleaſure grows daily leſs and leſs, 
yet we. ſtill find reaſon, nay nature itſelf inti- 
mates to us that we are capable of enjoying 
pleaſures of a different kind, and that though 
we have loſt all reliſh for the objects of ſenſe, 
we are notwithſtanding capable of ſuperior en- 
joyments; for the hope of future exiſtence is 
inſeparable from our nature. Corporeal diſſo- 
lution only is ſuch a ſhock to humanity, that 
| though \ we receive daily proofs of it, yet. till 
ſickneſs, or ſome ſuch calamity approaches, we 
can ſearce ſuppoſe it near at hand. That this 
weak, though wonderful ſubſtance, the body, 


will 
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Will periſh, is indeed too evident; bur that this 
excellent mind ſhould annihilate, is a thing be- 
| Fond the poſſibility of belief. That theſe won-⸗ 
derful faculties, by which we conceive, reaſon, 
and conclude, ſhall ceaſe to exiſt, is an idea of 
'which we can form no conception; and if the 
ſoul is thus formed for eternal exiſtence, there 
muſt be ſome pleaſures, ſome happineſs, ſuitable 
to it, of an eternal duration, agreeable to its own | 
nature, to ſucceed the momentary pleaſures of 
ſenſe. That here they do not exiſt, reaſon, ex- 
perience, precept, tell us; but that they may be 
found in God, the ſame reaſon loudly declares, 
and even the objects of ſenſe clearly demonſtrate. 
They evidently prove that there muſt be a Being 
of infinite perfection, who has created them ; 
and if perfect, then good; for it is impoſlible 
for that which is not good to be perfect; and if 
he is thus good, he muſt be likewiſe happy, and 
capable of communicating happineſs to his crea- 
tures : And thus, from the nature of the divine 


— attributes, we conclude that he is able to give us 


above all that we afk or defire. And reaſon 
clearly pointing out that the great Author of our 
being 1 is thus perfectly wiſe, good, and conſiſtent 
in himſelf, it is but reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 


his benevolence will | induce him to diſpenſe a 
propor- 
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proportionate ark of Wpptned to thoſe beings; 
whom he has evidently pn with capacities 
for receiving and enjoying it. EAI: 2/4 
The fear of God, then, or, whit 3 18- the fame, | 
the remembrance of our Creator, is Juſtly and 
properly ſtyled the beginning of wiſdom. For 
the firſt and beſt uſe of the reaſon implanted in 
us, muſt be to direct our thoughts, and lead our 
wiſhes, to thoſe purſuits which can beſt anſwer 
the purpoſes of our exiſtence. And on what 
better foundation'can we build our hopes, than 
on that Being, who is known to be omniſcient 
as well as omnipotent, and, withal, perfectly be- 
neſicent? his power enabling him to perform 
what his wiſdom dictates to be right, and his 
benevolence prompting him to obey the fug- 


geſtions of that wiſdom, and to exert that power. 


Let us then be mindful of our Creator in the 
day of proſperity, that in the hour of adverſity, 
whenever we need him, he may remember us. 5 
Let us caſt away all concern for the things f 
this world, which are ſo faithleſs and unſatisfac- 
tory, and place our confidence i in Him, who irt 
: the ſame yeſterday, and to-da , and for ever . 
Te Lord is our ſhepherd (ſays the Plalmiſt), 
therefore ſpall we lack nothing ; I JO 82 us 


3 Hebrews, xiii. 8. | 
V . 5 


. 
< hn 


N in a a green STOR and lead us forth beſt, te the . 
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water F comfort; yca though. Wwe walk through = 
the valley of the ſhadow of death, get can we fear 


no evil, for bis rod and flaff ſhall comfort us *. 

And again: The angel of the Lord tarrieth round 
about them that fear him, and delivereth. them, 
O taſte, and ſee how gracious the Lord is. os ded . 


* * man that truſieth in him Tf. _ 15 
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Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy a © 
the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh, when thow | 
_ ſhalt ſays I have no Pleaſure i in them. 15 „„ 


| 7 have already ſeen chat the fear of Goa 
is the beſt foundation for human happi- 
mY We next proceed to obſerve, that there- 
fore. early piety will moſt certainly long! us to 
temporal, as well as eternal, felicity.” 14 
By a religious education, the mind is habitu- 
ally formed to a virtuous practice before ſin can 


poſſi bly influence the inclinations; for if ſufſi- 


cient care is employed in preventing evil, all the 


firſt impreſſions muſt be good, and we ſhall be 


fortified againſt improper ſolieitations. There is 
a conſiderable force in habit. The early affec- 
tions are generally ſtrongly rooted? If the diſ- 
poſition is engaged on the ſide of virtue, there 


will 


. 
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paſſions, which are not only violent, but alſo 
ſubtle and encroaching, enemies. If we are led 
early to the knowledge of vice, what hope is 


were of preſervation? But in the courſe of years 


8 N 


virtuous principles will predominate, and keep 

| the ſoul in a ſtate of ſecurity. We ſhall not be 

. eaſilyenticed. Conſcience will not readily be re- 
conciled to guilt. The mind will not aſſimilate 

to bad practices. We ſhall not be able to float 
down the ſtream of pleaſure, however inviting - 
ſeduction may be, without ſome reflection on 
che dangers that may enſue, or the rocks which 


2 lie concealed. / On the other hand, bad habits 
| ; i «©.  _: are: £90 eaſily acquired. The imperfection of 
o0diur nature expoſes us to error; and from the 
= prevailing corruption of the world, we can 


- . ſcarcely paſs. through life without partaking, in 
too great e 1 its nie, if not of its 
vices. eee 581 | 
Few ſet fon in Hu 5 * . 


| | boldly ; unleſs, through the criminal negligence 
1 of parents or guardians, the precepts of virtue 
| haue not been properly imprinted on the mind. 
| The miſcondu@ of men generally proceeds from 


| ignorance; but total depravity is hardly ever in- 
* cident to thoſe who have been well inſtructed. 
| | { t 'The . 


will be -a great power of reſiſtance againſt the 
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The progreſs of ſin is gradual: One Raul leads 5 
to a ſecond; and the firſt commiſſion of error 1s 
therefore extre mely dangerous; for by that the 
purity of the ſoul is ſullied - the beſt protector 
againſt the open and direct ſolicitations of the 
wicked. The young ſinner has many formi- 
dable difficulties to encounter; many weighty 
nd laudable fcruples to overeome, before he ean 
acquire an impious courage. The natural fear 
attendant on every tranſgreffion, the ſuggeſtions 
of reaſon, the voice of conſcience, . inform him 
that he is acting imprudently or heinouſly. The 
dread of loſing his reputation with the world, 
the apprehenſion of incurring the diſpleaſure of 
the Almighty ; all theſe prove ſerious and uſe- 
ful preventatives. It is impoſſible. for him to 
ruſh forth without heſitation; he muſt often 
tremble at his progreſs; and it is not till ſin be- 5 
eomes habitual, that he can obey it without re- 
luctance. He requires ſome time to reaſon him 


ſelf out of his good principles; and that he can= _ 


not do till conſcience is entirely. ſubdued. Can 
he ever conceive that there i is not 4 God, or * 
future ſtate ? that there is no puniſhment for the 
wicked? Can he believe that mankind have been 

all deceived, and that the wiſeſt amongſt them 


have been. all deluded with an idle dream of wild 
enthu- 
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OO Can he believe all the harmony, 


the order, the beauty of t 
the effect of chance? Muſt he not therefore | 


_ conchude that there is a ſuperior Being, who ex- 
5 pects order and improvement from man? And 
- how therefore can he purſue the pleaſures of . 


e- creation to be 


without frequent anxiety and remorſe? 
The enormities of the vicious ariſe Cohan a ne- | 


eden forgetfulgeſs of duty, or a determined op- 


poſition to truth. The laſt is a moſt r 5 
ſtate. But againſt the former, a depraved and 


| ſhameful courſe of inattention, and againſt every 


evil, will a reverence of the Deity preſerve us. 


When we are accuſtomed to think of God, to 


endeavour to pleaſe him, to conform our con- 


duct to his will, we ſhall always have a motive 


to oppoſe to temptation, | The grateful will do 


much to oblige an earthly benefactor; and what, 


ought we not to do for Him, to whom we owe 
every thing? When youth is aſſailed by ſolicit- 


ations of a captivating nature, what ſhall they 


oppoſe to preſent pleaſure, if they are governed, 


| by no fixed principles? Can the tree that has no 
root withſtand the ſtorm? Youth, in ſuch a 


ſtate, i is a plant growing by a ſtream. It flou- 
riſhes to the eye in the moſt luxuriant verdure; ; 
but the tide 1 is daily and inſenſibly ſapping its 


found- 
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foundation: The very means that fupply gaiety, 
deſtroy. its vital principle. 
It is from the want of fixed and confirmed 
notions that we are all overcome; but in early 
fe this defect is too fatal. When paſſion vio- 
lently aſſails, or flatteringly and ſoftly ſeduces, 
the voice of reaſon is unheard, or her powers are 
charmed into inaction. A rapid tide hurries us 
away. The bed of roſes lulls us to leep. Could 
we diveſt ourſelves of the infatuation which pal- 
ſion creates, we ſhould perceive that perfect hap- 
pineſs, and true goodneſs, are virtually the ſame; 
and that all error, as it is a deviation both di 
religion and from reaſon, 1 muſt unavoidably ter 
minate in miſery. Without fixed principles, 
how can the young be preſerved? Experimental 
. knowledge they cannot poſſeſs, When perſons 
of riper years offer their counſel, they are too 
apt to reject it from a miſtaken idea, that the old, 
being paſt the capacity of pleaſure, are from ma- 
lice and chagrin diſpoſed to rob them of their 
ſhare. Age is too often moroſe and ungenerous 
in its cenſures; and how ſhall the ſeaſon of pre- 
ſumption and of vanity liſten to harſh admoni- 
tions, which it has fo apparent a reaſon for re- 
5 Qing? Me 1b | 212418 
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3 Io point out to youth diſtant inconvenien- 1 
Z cies, to ſhow them remote rewards, to endeavour 
1 to tranſport the delighted eye from the flowery 
1 foreground. to the obſcure horizon, will have, 
Er. little effect. The language of that age is, Come, ; 
| 


let us enjoy the good things that are preſent; tet 1 

1 ourſelves with coſtly wine and. with ointments « E, 
| Let none of: us.go. without his hart of our. voluptu-, 
I | aufugſe Let, us. leave tokens. of our e in 


= every place; F for. this i 18.0ur Portion“. „ : 
[| | 

[ We muſt therefore endeavour to. convince 
—_ them. that fin contracts their preſent pleaſures 4g. 


I that religion does not aim, at depriving them, of 
I — enjoyment, but, by increaſing their capacities, 
1 teaches them the proper uſe of it > that their 


j 5 5 ears may not. be oe and. full Y; evil &s but that 


s Sf $a 


Do's you then, who offer precepts, hang recourſe, 
i to facts; and vou who are young, view the mi- 
Wl ſerable confequences of, impiety in the fate of 
thoſe. ho fa fall, within the en of your obſerva- | 
tion. n þ * 
Tow many are e there, ip, ſer f 1 into like 

i | with 2 thouſand ideas of; joy, ever floating. in a 
= warm imagination ; 5 flattering themſelves that 


there are no obſtacles to perfect rapture, deter- 


+ Wiſdom, vi. 7—9. "+ Genelis XIvii. 9. +t Pſalms. 
9 „„ minecl 
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1 ala to deny themſelyes no pleaſure wid lies 
1 35 within their reach. But how few are there ee 
= propoſe . to; themſelves any ſolid, any ratienal 

„ 5 ſcheme of 'happineſs ! 1 How few are there who 

perceive this truth, that all ſublunary enjoyment 

conſiſts in that ſerenity of mind, which we call 
content; and in thoſe hopesof hereafter, which are 
founded on the tranquil pleaſures that reſult from 
the duties of religion and the practice of virtue 
| How many are there, who, through indulgerice 
of paſſion, and through the example of bad,com- 
panions, ruſh into perpetual ſcenes of debauchs + 
ery! And what is the happineſs that vice affords. 
1 them? The tranſports of a few ſhort years only: 
5 | And when they awakefrom the giddy dream, they 
find themſelves robbed of health, of reputation, 
of friends, of the ſupport of heaven; condemned 
to paſs the reſt of their days in miſery and an- 
guiſh. But many do not ſo eſcape cut off 
amidſt the purſuits of ſin, they haſten to the 
grave in the bloom of their days; without pre- 
paration for death, and ripe in guilt. Others 
fall a. ſacrifice to public Juſtice, and pay the tri- 
| bute due to mankind. for the injuries they have 
5 committed. Others, again, after having cur- 
talled the lives of tender and affectionate parents, 
chrouch their immorality and ingratitude, live 
X 2 | wi 
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önly to the conteinipt, the pity, and FR fate 
of mankind ;-the anguiſh of a difturbed conſcis 
ence, and the acute diſorders of an afflicted body; 
0 all the fad effe@s of On” folly and eee Fn 
A 
It is too Sent the calc that ouch is apt to 
=.  foppbſe it will be time enough to ſerve Ge 
1 when they cannot ferve ſin; that is, not to 
1 think of a better world, till they have ſafficiently _ 1 
1 enjoyed che preſent. To this common error we 
| muſt oppoſe a common afd obvious argument. 
Mere the ſpace of our lives known to us, there 
might be ſome ſhadow of reaſon in this ſuppo- 
ſition. But ſhould we be cut off in the midſt of 
if fin, where will there be room for repentance ? 
1 Beſides, the habitual purſuit of vice will render 
1 the practice of religion more difficult and more 
laborious; and it will be too late to ferve God 
when we can no longer ſerve fin ; When the 
eonſtitution is deſtroyed, and the faculties are im- 
paired; Nor is there any reaſon to hope, that, after 
having for a time indulged ourſelves in licentiouſ- 
neſs, it will ever be in our power to govern ap- 
petites ſo long depraved, or to aſſume a new 
mode of life; for the man who endeavours to | 
diſengage himſelf from vicious habits, undertakes' ö 
to ee againſt himſelf, to war with ſecret ene- | 
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miez, n under the character of friends, have 
long enſlaved his affections. He muſt therefore 
not only quit his former engagements, but un- 
dergo a total change of his diſpoſition, of his 
will, and his affeQions ; and ſo painful is this 
duty thought to be in the holy Scriptures, that . 
Jeremiah exclaims, Can the Ethiopian change his 
ſein; or the leopard his ſpots ? Then may ye d 72 
do good, that are accuſtomed to do evil*, And in 
the Goſpel, the man who undertakes to ſubdue 
and mortify his old affections, is ſaid to pluck 
out a right eye, and to cut off a right hand- ſ 
dear, ſo engaging are habitual ſins. N 
On che other hand, the early practice of piety 
leads us towards perfection by ealy and almoſt 
imperceptihle degrees. It is in a great meaſure - 
the ſame with bad and with good habits. The af- 
fections, whether depraved or virtuous, acquire 
ſtrength by time; and there is a ſtrong preſump- 
tion, that he who has purſued a continued courſe 


of goodneſs, will perſevere in it to the end of his 


days; though inſtances are ſometimes found to 
the contrary, where an unfortunate perverſion of 
mind may take place. But how ſhall a man 
forget propenſities, and forſake practices, which 
are become cuſtomary; and therefore dearer to ; 


Jeremiah, xiii. 23. 
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| him, perhaps, than exiſtence inſelf ? Ki Fit 
confolations will there not reſult from the re- 


flection of a well-ſpent life; in the evening of our 


days, when few other pleaſures retain any 
charms for us; and the remembrance of all paft 


| delights, unleſs ſuch £ as are rational, will torment 
and depreſs, inſtead of amuſing the mind? In a 


word, piety will prove the beſt reſource for us 
under thoſe unavoidable calamities which are in- 
eldent to our nature as men; will ſecure us 
amidſt all the trials and difficulties of our paſſage 


through the world, and will finally conduct us 


to the manſions of peace, where no ſorrow ſhall 
reach us, no temptation aſſail us, no affliction 


9 thall diſturb us. 


Amidſt the number of Wine the Wise r 


many dangers that threaten, the many tempta- 


tions that furround us, where ſuch powerful 


paſſions diſtract, it cannot be poſſible for young 
perſons te heep themſelves unfpotted from the 
world , unleſs by the aſſiſtance of Heaven. Re- 


member then thy Creator in the days of youth, 
while yet you have ſtrength and power to 
ſerve him; before the. evil days draw nigh f, 


when the puniſhments of vice ſhall overtake 


james, i 27. | ö +: Eccleſ. xii, 1. 
| | you; 


allurements to which we are ſubject; amidſt the 85 


* 


. 
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. Fart Su - * 
you; the years of remorſe and of too late re- 
pentance; when ye ſhall undoubtedly ſay, We 
have no pleaſure in them *, In the mean tinie, 
it may be uſeful to offer a few cautions for the 
Rs of 1 inexperience. 5 


e firſt i is, for young perſons to avoid all bad 


companions, who by ill example, or pernicious 
advice, may lead them to ruin. It is the gene- 
ral fault of youth to be too eaſily drawn aſide by 
that falſe ſhame, which the world calls good- 
nature, but which rather deſerves the name of 
cowardiee or folly. They have not reſolution 
to withſtand the mockery of riotous and diſſo- 


lute companions; 3 and would rather loſe the 
eſteem of good and wiſe men, han bear the 


jeſts of the profane and ignorant. They forget 
that even bad men revere virtue, and that when 


they find it impoſſible to laugh others out of 


their good reſolutions, they will reverence the 
magnaniiity which has dared to withſtand 


them; for courage and eonſiſtence are qualities | 


which ever ſecure reſpect. Ridicule may ob- 
tain a temporary triumph, but muſt at length 
yield to virtue; that and wiſdom being not only 
ſynonymous terms, but in reality the ſame. 
There can be no practical wiſdom without vir- 


F Eccleſ. X11. 1. 
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tue, and 8 virtue there muſt ever be 
wiſdom. And let me aſk you, if you cannot 
ſupport the ſcoff of a few abandoned wretches, 
| how ſhall, you bear this repulſe from the Judge 
of the world, in the ſight of men and angels, 
Depart 1795 curſed auto everlaſting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angel. * ? For he has de- 
clared in his goſpel, Whoſoever i ig aſhamed of. me 
and of my words, , him ſhall the Son of man be 
aſhamed, when he cometh in the glory of his £4 42 
tber, with the Holy angelo f. 5 a 
The next caution neceſſary for ee Is ant | 
idlencls which may be, juſtly conſidered as the 
nurſe: of all evil, The want of employment 
gives a freedom to the imagination, and imagi- 
nation gives a ſpring to action. The indulgence 
of bad thoughts is too often a ſtep to the commiſ- 
ſion of evil; and the ſoul is never in greater 
danger, than when it dwells on the objects of 
pleaſure. When the mind i is buſied in any in- 
nocent or laudable manner, it has no leiſure to 
attend to impure inclination; and the recreation 
from uſeful labour, or ſerious ſtudy, is generally 
attended with ſuch a ſerenity as will not permit 
the mind to wander from that which is praiſe- 
worthy; whereas idleneſs expoles us to the 


* Matth, xxv. 41, I + Mark; viii. 38. 
| F 


moſt dangerous ſpecies of temptation—ſlow and 
deliberate ſolicitation. . A vacant mind is the 


5 worſe than hiny 
perilous ſtate every bad thought-i 18 treaſured up 
in the mind; is cultivated from the moment of 


than employment, and the ſtudy of good books. 


totally loſt: in a labyrinth of infaruation, 1 
ſhame, and of ruin. ä 


be carried about by every wind. of dedrine 15 and 
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houſe which the evil ſpirit findeth empty, fovept, 
and. garn! iſhed, and where having found. others 
of, they enter and dwell &. In this 


its birth, till, like a noxious weed, it ſoon cor- 
rupts the whole. ſoil. There i 18 nothing more 
uſeful for preſerving youth 3 in a courſe of virtue, 


They will excite to the love of religion, and for- 
tify the mind againſt the attacks of temptation, 
Indelence firſt deſtroys the energy of the ſoul, 
and then corrupts it. This firſt induces young 
perſons to forget their Greator. Thouſands be- 
gin with the neglect of the public worſhip of 
the church, and of private devotion; and pro- 
cced to extremities, by ſingle Reps, till they. are \ 
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The young ſhould be fined $2? nll in 
their reſolutions. © A wavering and doubtful 
mind, beſpeaks a weak head; and inconſtancy 1 in 
virtue is the greateſt of all inconſiſtencies To 
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by every paſſion, i is a proof chat we have no fixed 
opinion; for to be in love with virtue to-day, 
and vice to-morrow, is ſuch a contradiction in 
itſelf, that there is little hope of his preſervation 
f who can act ſo variouſly. ' At the ſame N 
youth be very careful how they liſten to evil 
communication, or receive any falſe principles. 
They will find many who, by ſpecious argu- 
ments, wilt endeavour to reaſon them out of 
their good reſolutions; and ſophiſtry | is fre- 
quently a deluſive path to the inexperienced : | 
But however plauſible the arguments of ſuch | 
men may be, a little time will undeceive us. „ 
We may perhaps ſubdue conſcience for a ſhort | 
liv? for a few years at moſt : But when ad- 
verſity draws nigh, and the puniſhments. of an 
effended God, which by unalterable laws he 
has rendered inſeparable from ſin, overtake us, 
we ſhall perceive the deceit of all ſuch vain, ſuch | 
empty ſubterfuges; then we ſhall learn, by a i 
painful conviction, that no concluſions are true, 
1 which are not built on the 1 05 baſis of vie. oY 
and virtue. 1 N | 
: . Again, let it be the particular care of youth * 
never to repoſe too great a confidence on them- 4 
ſelves, or to imagine that they poſſeſs ſufficient 


ſtrength to reſiſt e It is abſurd and 
enthu- 
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Larhalaſtic to ſearch for opportunities f trial. 
: Reaſon ſhould induce us rather to ſhun, than to 


ruſh into danger; to avoid, rather than to ſeek 


==. combat. By evading the trial of our 


ſtrength, we are ſure at leaſt that we cannot be 


overcome; but if we raſhly encounter peril, 


there is too great probability that, from our 


weakneſs, where pleaſure is the object, aided by 
paſſion, we muſt fall a prey to ſuch powerful 
h enemies. To fly 1 into the face- of battle, where 


courage cannot avail, and force is unequal, is 


intemperate heroiſm, and deſerves rather the 
name of madneſs, than of magnanimity. Hu- 
mility is the offspring of wiſdom, and ſelf-opi- 
nion of folly ; for the ſame may be ſaid of our 

virtue as of our knowledge, that the more we 
poſſeſs of either, the leſs we ſhall eſteem our- 


ſelves; and the greater our experience, the more 


we ſhall be convinced of our weakneſs i in both 
reſpects. | Humility keeps us on our guard; 8 


but ſelf-confidence expoſes us to every danger; 


and without vigilance and caution the enemy 


may ſurpriſe us. The ſacred writings in this, 
as well as every other reſpect, will be our beſt 


guide. They teach us, that, without the aſſiſt- 


ance of God, we can do nothing ; ; and that he 


Dans ater a proud and a lofty ſpirit, - + 
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\  Precipitance is a general error of youth, and 
| e them not only to many immediate in- 
conveniences, but entails a variety of pain on all 
of ſubſequent life, In haſte to poſſeſs whatever 
the paſſiag moment ſupplies, they imagine that 
an opportunity can never be regained.; that an 
offer may never be renewed. This is a ſtrong 
ſtimulus to deſire, and counteracts the efforts of 
prudence. | Hager to embrace the preſent, the 
future is forgot. Almoſt. every man may re- 
member when lie thought that life could never _ 
preſent à ſatisfaction equal to that im np 
before him; when he thought no object could 
he loved like that which engroſſed his firft affec- 
tions; and when he lamented a diſappointment 
as the annihilation of all future expectation. 
Though the young are commonly full of hope, 
it is ſeldom or never applied to the reſiſtance of 
temptation, or the denial of their deſires. Hence 
by impatience they haſtily indulge every capri - 
eious choice; and when they awake from the 
dream of fancy, have to lament their vehemence 
and want of diſeretion in perpetual Tepentance 
and incurable deſpair. 
If then we reſolve to walk in 8 ms of God, 
| let us remember to rectify our minds while we 


are 9 capable of receiving good en 3 
| 2. "= ea 
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and let us not ſuppoſe mere negative m morality to 
be ſufficient to form the character of the good 
man. He is All imperfect, who cannot boaſt of 


more than to have avoided general vice z and 


there is no great hope of him who acts from no 


principle; who does not reſt the petfottnatice of 


his duty on the clear and evident deductions of 


this reaſon ; for there 1s but little room to fup⸗ 


poſe that he will not be led away by the allure- 
ments of pleaſure, who has no other motives to 
reſtrain him, than the cuſtom of the world. We 


5 ought” not only to W from evil, but to be 


practically uſeful. | 1 
Remember then y Creator in the 470 of 


thy youth, before the years of adverſity draw 
. nigh, or the evil days of age overtake you; when 
repentance and remorſe for the reflection of an 


ill ſpent life ſhall add to the calamities of the 
world, and embitter the proſpect of another ſtate. 
Lou will ſink to the grave without oonſolation, 
the miſerable prey of ſin and affliction. Rather 8 
now, while you have health and vigour, learn 


the firſt and the beſt wiſdom, to Carte) and 


Feep his commundments*. e 
FO conclude—The 3 that ariſe geile, 
innocent and religious life have been _ {et 
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forth, as ell as the miſeries attendant on evil 
practices. Remember then to preſerve the for- 
mer, and to avoid the latter. As yet, perhaps, your 
minds are ſpotleſs and uncorrupted O continue 
in this unſullied ſtate. Beware of the deceitful- 
neſs of ſin; avoid the firſt ſtep to error; for it is 
Weed and imperceptibly leads to deſtruc- 
tion. When the tender mind of youth is 
guarded by purity and by rational piety, it en- 
joys undiſturbed ſerenity ; but if it once permits 
the leaſt approach of ſin, it nouriſhes the ſeeds 
of miſery and diſcontent, and will ſoon become. 
a a prey 1 the worm that never dies *—a guilty. 
conſcience. ' On the other hand, Innocence. is 
the beſt and moſt. ſubſtantial comfort you can 
feel. It will be your ſupport · in adverſity, your 
conſolation in affliction. It will ſweeten the 
bitterneſs of life, and guide you through its 


ſnares in peace; and when the hour of death 
approaches, it will give you courage to ſmile at 


its terrors, and to hope for future bliſs: And 
above all, through the. tender love of Chriſt, 9 78 
will at laſt conduct you with confidence to the 
face of Wong to [ne aſi PE: and joy bord 


meaſure. 
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Remember then thy Creator, and he will be 
your ſhepherd to guide you through the dan- 
gerous paths of life ; and when all the glories of 
this world ſhall fade, and the world itſelf ſhall - © 
| | paſs away, then ſhall your righteouſneſs ſhine 
| - forth, bright as the fas of — clear as the 
1; * oew day. 
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